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Tue remarks which we had occasion to make in a recent 
paper,* on the great superiority, over all others, of the Ger- 
man philologists of the present day, especially in matters of 
historical criticism, are most strikingly exemplified in the two 
works at the head of this article. We take it upon us to as- 
sure such of our readers as have a taste for this department 
of study, that they will be amply repaid for any pains they 
may be put to in possessing themselves of their contents. 
The translation of them into English,is but one more proof of 
the homage now universally done to those great masters of 


* On the Origin, History, and Influence of Roman Legislation. New York 
Review, No. 10. 
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an erudition almost without bounds, informed and elevated 
by the spirit of a philosophy every way worthy of it. These 
are acquisitions to our langaage that deserve, in point of use- 
fulness, to be placed by the side of the versions of Béckh’s 
“Public Economy of Athens,” and of Miiller’s “ Dorians,” 
both of which have been given to the English world within 
the last ten or twelve years. The works under review are, 
indeed, a necessary supplement to those admirable disquisi- 
tions, and can be studied with perfect advantage only in con- 
nexion with them. We do not think we hazard much in say- 
ing, that whoever is not thoroughly familiar with Béckh’s 
masterly view (so far as it goes) of the principles of Athenian 
government and administration, has yet to learn his elements 
as a student of history in one of its most interesting branches. 
It is a work deserving, in our opinion, to be adopted as a 
text-book in our public schools and colleges, instead of those 
handed down from an age far less accurately informed in 
such things than the present. Miiller’s Dorians, though en- 
titled to high praise, is not, certainly, a monument of such 
patient and profound research, nor so full of new matter upon 
an old subject, as the masterpiece just mentioned of his learn- 
ed master. But those two works, combined with the * Histo- 
rical Antiquities” of Professor Wachsmuth, and the invaluable 
manualof Mr. Hermann, will be found, by a philosophic reader, 
to throw more light upon the genius, constitutions, and histo- 
ry of the two ruling Greek races, than all that has ever been 
written about them in the English language, from the inven- 
tion of the art of printing up to the present moment. Noris it 
only that they give us more, but that they give us better light 
upon these subjects—it is not merely that we are enabled 
to see farther into them, but that we are enabled to see more 
clearly than we ever did before. Objects hitherto surrounded 
with a false glare, or distorted by a troubled medium, are now 
exhibited in their natural shape and color, not to puzzle the 
curious as anomalies and non-descripts, but to instruct our 
reason, and to guide our conduct, by confirming the experi- 
ence of statesmen, and completing the inductions of phileso- 
phers. Whatever, for example, may be in some respects the 
merit of Barthélemy, they whose ideas of Greek history and 
government have been formed upon the views presented in 
the “‘ Travels of Anacharsis,” have much to walearn, before 
they can begin to profit by the lessons of better teachers ; and 
perhaps the first step towards real improvement in such stu- 
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dies, would be the purging of our libraries with the salutary 
sternness of the curate and master Nicholas. 

The two volumes of which a translation is now offered to 
the public, form (we are told in the translator’s preface) the 
first part of Professor Wachsmuth’s treatise on Grecian Anti- 
quities, of which we are promised the second in two addition- 
al volumes as soon as the translation is completed. This 
work has, it seems, already attained to the dignity of a classic 
in Germany. Professor Hermann, in his preface, speaks of 
it in that light, and thus explains the relation which his own 
labors bear to it: 


“ Hence naturally follows the relation this attempt bears to the 
great classical work on the same subject, the “ Hellenic Antiqui- 
ties” of Wachsmuth. The present treatise so far entirely agrees 
with that work, in the main design of combining, in one regularly 
connected series, all the results of previous antiquarian research, 
though it would be presumptuous to institute any farther comparison 
between the two works. If considered merely as a clue through 
those researches, this work may escape the charge of being super- 
fluous, but must also, in that case, disclaim the merit of the original 
disquisitions and reflections by which the above mentioned highly 
gifted and deeply learned inquirer has rendered his work so pecu- 
liarly valuable, and of the high finish he has also imparted to its 
details. Only a few points have been treated more at length than 
by Wachsmuth, the author’s object having, in general, been to fur- 
nish an introduction to that author’s elaborate work. The careful 
examiner, however, will not fail to observe, that he is no where de- 
pendant upon Wachsmuth, and that his materials and manner of 
treating them are derived from a diligent study of the original; 
still, his thanks are due to those who have gone before him, with- 
out whose previous labors an undertaking like the present would 
have been naturally impossible. The author’s object has been two- 
fold: to give the philological public a comprehensive survey of the 
political institutions and internal history of the leading nations of 
ancient Greece, so far as existing antiquarian remains and the 
most approved modern investigations have rendered our knowledge 
ofthem certain; and at the same time, to supply the want of a satis- 
factory abstract of a study so generally interesting to the scientific 
spirit of the age.” — pp. vii., vill. 


He then proceeds to speak more particularly of his plan. 
It is to frame a compendium or text-book of the science, com- 
rehending, at once, all the results which have been obtained 
in what he well describes as the “ gigantic progress it has 
made within the last twenty or thirty years,” and the lead- 
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ing authorities that support or illustrate them. The work, 
accordingly, consists of three separate parts—the text—the 
authorities—and the bibliographical information contained 
in the notes. He goes on to say, that 


“He has endeavored so to frame the text, as the heart and ker- 
nel of the subject, that it may form of itself a connected whole, and 
be read at pleasure without the notes; whether the reader, etc. 
He hopes that the labor he has bestowed on the attainment of clear- 
ness and pregnant brevity will not pass entirely unnoticed ; though 
he is conscious of having rarely satisfied himself in this particular. 
However this may be, he has treated the whole subject in a com- 
pendious manner, and has himself throughout regarded the text, 
and wishes it to be regarded and judged of by others, as the prin- 
cipal parts to which the notes are merely supplemental ..... 
From the absurd affectation of making a display of extensive read- 
ing, he is as free, as from the anxiety to quote nothing unless from 
actual perusal; and will confidently leave the discerning critic to 
determine how much he has read and to what purpose. Had 
Wachsmuth decidedly followed up from the first such a plan of re- 
ference as he appears to have conceived in the course of his work, 
the author would perhaps have modestly kept back his mite ; 
though he believes that the correct bibliographical information this 
work contains, may of itself prove serviceable to many. For its 
general accuracy he thinks he may vouch, as well as for that of the 
quotations, as far as it is possible in a work of such endless labor. 
He might indéed have spared himself a part of this labor by cur- 
tailing the extracts, but it may be doubted whether this would have 
been to the advantage of a majority of his readers. For the intro- 
duction of confirmatory passages from the original texts, he reckons 
on the thanks of all who, feeling with himself the necessity of ac- 
tual perusal, together with personal and connected examination of 
the sources of information, cannot obtain access to the most impor- 
tant of them.” —pp. ix., x. 


This is, so far as regards Professor Hermann himself, all 
very proper and all very true. We happen, by having re- 
peatedly within a few years past travelled over the same 
ground, to have placed ourselves in a situation to pronounce 
with some confidence upon his diligence and discrimination, 
in the search after the original authorities on which he has 
had occasion to rely. His inquiries have been thorough, and 
his examination of the texts is as critical, as his application 
of them to the elucidation of the various points of his subject 
is, almost without exception, apposite and satisfactory. To 
a scholar who may not have access to a very good library, 
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this manual will be above all price for that reason alone ; al- 
though, as these quotations are none of them translated, the 
use of them is, of course, denied to the mere general reader. 
For him, however, the author has prepared in his text a body 
of doctrine and history, so clearly and systematically, and 
yet so succinctly brought out, that he will find himself com- 
pensated in it for the privation just mentioned, by a most am- 
ple and valuable store of materials and suggestions for origi- 
nal speculation. That this work is not a mere abridgment of 
Wachsmuth’s, nor, indeed, in any very material degree in- 
debted to or dependant upon it, will be obvious to whoever 
will be at the pains of comparing them. To say nothing of 
the notes, which are a clear accession to the facilities hitherto 
furnished to scholars on this interesting subject, his text 
breathes a free and original spirit, and Mr. Hermann, if he 
really thinks as humbly of himself and his work as he pro- 
fesses to do, will be surprised to hear our deliberate declara- 
tion, that were we asked whether of the two we would more 
willingly have dispensed with, we should hesitate long be- 
fore we named his. The use he has made of Aristotle’s Poli- 
tics, so indispensable to any thing like a comprehensive in- 
sight into these matters, or a correct judgment upon them, 
would alone have recommended him to our most favorable 
consideration. 

Not that we mean, or would wish to disparage the great 
work of Professor Wachsmuth, for which it is surely an 
honor above the reach of detraction, that it has obtained so 
high a place in the opinions of the learned in Germany. Yet 
we shall be permitted to say in all candor, that, for our hum- 
ble selves, we have not been so much struck with the abso- 
lute novelty of the views presented in this first part of the 
‘‘ Historical Antiquities,” as by their general correctness, the 
learning equally exact and extensive with which they are en- 
forced and illustrated, and above all, the lucid and instructive 
order in which they are arranged. That the author is one 
who thinks for himself, that his research is indefatigable, and 
his criticism acute and distinguishing to a fault, cannot be 
disputed ; but we think we discover in him an overweening 
ambition of originality, even in matters where it can be dis- 
played only in paradox or error,* and that he is not suffi- 

* We think an instance of this straining after novelty is to be found in the stress 


he lays on certain figurative uses of the word «Ovos, v. I. p, 344. While on the 
subject of words, the sense ascribed to ira:peia (v. II. p. 563, Append.) of an “ anti- 
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ciently sensible of the obligations he owes his predecessors, 
by whose labors he has not the less profited because he occa- 
sionally disputes their conclusions, and always refuses to bow 
to their authority.* Yet there are several points on which, if 
he has not been the first to utter, he has at least expressed 
with greater distinctness and precision than any other writer, 
what seem to us important truths. Under this head we may 
cite, in general, his manner of treating the subject of the At- 
tic tribes and other divisions of the people, and his clear per- 
ception of the influence of the aristocracy of race in all the 
earlier periods of their history —though even he has not seen, 
or at least said, all that must be adverted to and weighed, be- 
fore the example of Greek democracy can be used to any 
practical purpose, either by the enemies or the partisans of 
that sort of polity. So, his character of Aristophanes deserves 
to be mentioned, as the nearest approximation we have as yet 
been so fortunate as to meet with (we have not seen Siivern) 
to a just estimate of that great man, most injuriously repre- 
sented, even by his professed admirers, as a vastly witty but 
somewhat extravagant buffoon.t His work embraces both 
the Doric and Ionic races, tracing succinctly, though with 
great clearness, and epoch by epoch, the history of the prin- 
cipal peoples of those races, whose constitutions he at the 
same time examines and develops. Some of these historical 
summaries (e. g. in regard to the character and effects of the 
Peloponnesian war, v. II. pp. 189, 190. and pp. 344. sq.) are 
admirable for condensation and comprehensiveness. In this 
first part, they begin with the heroic age, of which a very in- 
structive account is given, and end with the overthrow of the 
(so called) liberties of Greece by Philip and Alexander. But 
as it is our purpose to confine our remarks in this paper prin- 
cipally to the character and history of the Athenian demo- 
cracy, we shall barely refer our readers to what is said, in 
the first volume, at much length, of the Pelasgi, of the emi- 
grations, the genius, and the institutions of the Dorian and 


democratic” combination, is of course meant to be confined to the popular use of 
that day at Athens. Else, it would not bear examination. It means a political 
club or union of any sort, and was, under oligarchies or despotisms, odious as a 
badge or means of democratic purposes. They were resorted to against the De- 
cemvirs at Rome* Dionys. XI. 22. Augustus suppressed them, as Louis Phi- 
lippe has done. Dio Cass. 1. 52. c. 36. and see Aristot. Pol. cited infra. Isocrat. 
ad Demon. 

* Schlosser Geschichte der Alten Welt, If Th. 1 Abth. 254., reminds Wach- 
smuth that, as to Roman History, he stands upon Niebuhr’s shoulders, 

t Mitchell, and even Schiegel, are in some degree obnoxious to this censure. 
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Jonian families, and of the early constitution of Greek society 
in general—all entirely worthy of their profound attention. 
The rest of this volume is taken up with the legislation of 
Solon and Clisthenes. The second contains the internal his- 
tory of all the Greek states, (including an analysis of their 
constitutions,) from the time of the Persian war until the Ma- 
cedonian conquest was completed by Antipater. 

Were we to find any fault with the manner in which the 
subject of these excellent works has been treated in them, we 
should object to the dogmatical tone of their dissent from the 
opinions and statements of the great writers of antiquity, in 
reference, especially, to matters of contemporary history, and 
of a strictly practical character. Thus, for instance, speaking 
of the internal decay and fall of Sparta, Professor Hermann 
says, “it is so far from being true, that this decay was owing, 
as Aristotle and others have stated, to the loss of her foreign 
influence, that it was rather, at once, the secret attendant on 
the growth of her greatness, and the prime cause of its de- 
cline.” Now, even had Aristotle affirmed what is thus so 
roundly imputed to him, it would be, in the last degree, ha- 
zardous for a modern writer, especially a mere scholastic 
one, to set up his own speculative opinions, or those of any 
body else, against the judgment of one of the deepest, if not 
the deepest, political thinker of any age, living almost in the 
midst of the events and the persons of which he speaks. In 
point of fact, however, Aristotle, so far as we have been able 
to discover, says no such thing. The passage vouched by our 
author,* has nothing to do with the matter ; but in a subsequent 
chapter,t which contains a most masterly view of the whole 
legislation of Lycurgus, as well as in other parts of his work, 
he exposes, in the clearest manner, the vices and defects in- 
herent in the constitution of Sparta, that necessarily produced, 
in the lapse of ages, the evil consequences then visible to all. 
Similar instances might be cited from the “ Historical Anti- 
quities” of Mr. Wachsmuth. Now, we by no means object 
to the largest freedom of criticism, in things as to which we 
have very nearly the same means of coming to a safe conclu- 
sion as the writers of antiquity. Many of these writers, be- 
sides, are contradicted by others, or are worthy of no great 
confidence in themselves. But nothing is so hard to learn 
from books, as what is, in practice, the real character of a 


* Arist. Pol. II. 6. t Ibid, c. 9. 
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government, or what secret causes modify or disturb its ac- 
tion and influence. It is the spirit, not the letter, that is to 
be discerned here, and it must be spiritually discerned. It 
is matter of tact, sagacity, or what is called, emphatically, 
judgment. The opinion of one such writer as Aristotle, is 
worth, on such a subject, a whole library of sophisters and 
thetoricians, or pedants and compilers, of any, but especially 
of a laterage. Indeed, we have here touched upon the only 
weak point of the German writers of the class in question, and 
the one in which they appear to the greatest disadvantage, in 
comparison with those of the classical times of antiquity. 
These latter had, almost universally, a practical knowledge 
of human affairs, acquired in the camp, in the forum, by fo- 
reign travel, and diversified experience, superadded to their 
accomplishments as scholars and philosophers. The former, 
on the contrary, are, with a few rare exceptions, mere pro- 
fessors, and, of all professors, perhaps the least versed, by 
any personal observation, in the affairs of war and peace, as 
they are conducted by captains and politicians. With all 
the disadvantages, however, of such a position, every compe- 
tent critic must, in general, be struck with surprise at the sa- 
gacity and soundness of their judgments in political history, 
not less than at their unrivalled industry in collecting, and 
skill in sifting and preparing, the evidence. We do not, there- 
fore, by any means, wish to be understood, in the remarks 
we have just made, as entertaining, in regard to these admi- 
rable writers, the opinion which a brilliant and eloquent, 
but “ presumptuous and superficial” writer,* has not scru- 
pled to pronounce on all such undertakings of philologists, 
whose pretensions to write, or even to understand the history 
of nations, he treats with scorn and ridicule. This sneer, un- 
becoming as applied to Berkley, for whom it was probably 
meant, were sheer impertinence, addressed by the author of 
the “Letter on the Study of History,” to that class of writers 
in the Germany of the presentday. But it is no injurious de- 
traction from their unquestionable merits, to affirm, that how- 
ever admirable be the use they have made of the wisdom of an- 
tiquity, there are some of the phenomena of society, in the 
various shapes and phases it has passed through, which the 
ancient writers have dealt with in a manner hitherto unrival- 
led by the moderns— Burke, himself, not excepted, much 


* Bolingbroke; the epithets in inverted commas we adopt from Burke. 
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less Machiavelli and Montesquieu—and which it is difficult 
even to appreciate without a considerable experience in pub- 
lic affairs. 

This remark leads us, naturally, to speak of the attention 
which has of late years been awakened in Europe, to such 
inquiries as those contained in the works at the head of this 
article. The history, and especially the political history of 
antiquity, is become a subject of universal and deep inte- 
rest among educated people. Undoubtedly the wonderful 
ability——so very far superior to any thing of the kind known 
in modern literature till toward the close of the last century 
—with which such subjects have been treated by some of 
our contemporaries, has contributed not a little to diffuse a 
taste for these studies. But that is by no means the only, 
nor, in our opinion, even the principal cause. The true ex- 
planation of the fact is to be sought for in the spirit of the age, 
and the character of the eventful period in which we live. 
The first French revolution (if it can be spoken of in the per- 
fect tense as something past and gone) formed a new and 
mighty era in political science, if science it deserves to be 
called. For the first time in the history of the modern world, 
perhaps of the world modern or ancient, the Past was for- 
mally renounced in the legislation of a whole people, and a 
government attempted to be built up on purely speculative 
principles. This is the great peculiarity of that event, and 
what makes it so very important in the study of civil society. 
Both the English revolution and our own had been, in fact, 
like all previous ones, circumscribed within the strictest 
limits of historical and hereditary right. A few general phrases 
in the Declaration of Independence to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the whole controversy, from 1765 to 1776, was diplo- 
matic, as German critics term it,—it turned, that is to say, 
on the muniments and monuments of the past. We claim- 
ed, and earnestly insisted that we claimed, nothing new— 
we asked only for what we were ready to prove was ours by 
a title of record, confirmed by a possession of at least five 
hundred years. What we resisted we stigmatized as change; 
and the pretensions of the throne were doubly odious as in- 
novation and as tyranny. Nolumus mutare leges hucusque usita- 
tas was our war-cry, as it had been the watch-word of those 
sturdy barons of old at Merton. We fought for our “ birth- 
right,” as it was proudly called,* the peculiar and undoubted 


* Jus eximium nostrz civitatis.—Cic. 
NO. XIII.-—— VOL. VII. 
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privileges of our race—that family inheritance secured and 
settled upon it at Runnymede—and when we came to write 
our constitution, we had nothing to do, and did nothing, but 
transcribe magna charta, with the petition of right, and the 
bill of rights. But far other were the views of the constitu- 
ent assembly in 1789. They were not for doing their 
work by halves—nothing less seemed required at the hands 
of such master architects, than to pull down the whole polity 
of France, and build it up again on the principles of Montes- 
quieu. They never once thought of the materials or the 
ground ; they had brick for stone, and slime for mortar, and 
they were to rear up a city and a tower whose top should 
reach to heaven, and whose foundations should be as immo- 
vable as the earth. Their ill-contrived and incongruous fa- 
bric, which, as every body knows, led only to confusion, not 
of tongues, but of ideas and principles, tumbled about their 
ears as soon as it was put up, and a convention was called 
to reconstruct a dilapidated society. This they proceeded 
to do with as much confidence as their predecessors, but, of 
course, according to their own system, or, rather, that of their 
master, Jean Jacques. ‘The rest is too well known to need 
mentioning ; but what may be worth a remark is, that up to 
that moment, modern Europe had little or no experience in 
the matter of government. Let us dwell a few moments 
upon this topic. 

The feodal constitution, which was established under the 
successors of Charlemagne, and soon spread over almost all 
Christendom, bound up the universal body-politic in the com- 
plex and artificial relations of a mere territorial dependence. 
Civil society became an aggregate of fiefs or estates in land, 
and the law of tenures was its only public law. With this 
singular external structure were complicated the conse- 
quences of a conquest, the relation of a superior and an infe- 
rior race, of lord and villein. All the mighty elements of 
‘agg commotion were completely smothered up—they 
ay, with the people themselves, more deeply buried than the 
giant in the fable on whom Jove threw Atna—where his 
throes might still sometimes shake the earth, and his rage 
find a vent in the fires of the volcano. There was, in truth, 
no people-—there were villeins regardant, and villeins in 
gross—serfs attached to the soil of the manor, and burghers 
broken up into guilds, and intrenched behind the walls of 
towns. But the masses, every where divided, inert and en- 
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slaved, counted for nothing. There was no social union, no 
country to serve, no government to obey. Instead of a sove- 
reign, there was a suzerain ; instead of laws, there were pacts 
and treaties ; instead of constitutions, there were charters ; in- 
stead of courts of justice, there were peers in armor, and 
wager of battle. 

The condition of the Netherlands, for example, illustrates 
most strikingly the tendency of the feudal spirit to pervade 
every interest and institution, and to keep them all separate 
and in conflict. The States General, controlled by the pro- 
vincial states, the provincial states “ cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined” by the municipal governments of the great towns, the 
towns themselves full of inferior corporations or guilds, ani- 
mated by an esprit de corps of their own, submitting with re- 
luctance to any general authority, and combining with diffi- 
culty in the pursuit of any common object. In short, the 
centralization complained of now-a-days in France, is a 
blessing of later times. When, after centuries of anarchy, 
the kings contrived to reduce so many independent and re- 
fractory authorities to obedience to the law, and to establish 
something like the order and unity of a well-constituted so- 
ciety, the vestiges of this original state of things continued, for 
a long time, plainly impressed upon all governments, and the 
spirit of the feud survived even the despotic policy of Riche- 
lieu. The political history of Europe, for eight centuries to- 
gether, is, accordingly, most remarkable for its uniformity. 
The same ideas, the same maxims, the same conduct, every 
where ; and nothing that deserves to be called either popular 
or revolutionary any where. An occasional Jacquerie, the 
perpetual hostilities between the cities and the neighboring 
barons, disputed successions, the crusades of all sorts against 
Mahometan or Christian miscreants, and even the civil and 
religious wars that grew out of the Reformation, constitute, 
really, no exception to the truth of our remark. They all 
had reference to existing institutions, and were addressed 
only to modify and improve them—none of them attacked 
the principle of prescription, or proclaimed original, inaliena- 
ble, unalterable rights. The anabaptists in Germany, and 
the levellers in England, if they were not too contemptible in 
numbers and character to deserve notice in a eames view of 
the progress of mankind, were, indeed, a sort of exception ; 
but, surely, an exception that proves the rule, for all parties 
agreed, at least, in disavowing and detesting them and their 
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ravings, as inconsistent alike with sound principles and with 
social order ; not to mention that these maniacs can scarcely 
be said to have given the dignity of a metaphysical system 
to their coarse fanaticism. 

When French society had at length completely outgrown this 
artificial and forced system, and some, and even a very consi- 
derable change, was become unavoidable, it so happened, from 
a great variety of causes, that all the mighty agents of con- 
vulsion and decomposition were let loose at once, and swept 
in a moment every thing ancient or established frém the face 
of the earth. Then, for the first time, the philosophers of 
modern Europe had an opportunity of witnessing one of those 
experiments in political chemistry which were continually 
occurring in the last days of Greece, as in a laboratory set 
apart for them. They saw society resolved into its elements, 
and these elements, like atoms in the void of Epicurus, dis- 
engaged, seeking, according to their affinities, new combina- 
tions, or too refractory to be reduced into any. They had 


opened the gates of Chaos, which, to shut, excelled their 
power, and, 


Before their eyes in sudden view appeared 
The secrets of the hoary deep, a dark 
Illimitable ocean without bound, 


Without dimension ; where length, breadth, and height, 
And time and place, were lost. 


None of the Lycurguses of 1789 had the least idea of what 
was to ensue, and even when they dispersed in 1791, after 
so many signs in the heavens, and on the earth, of some great 
trouble at hand, and when the wisest of them had been 
brought to doubt the absolute perfection of their own work, 
they did not yet dream of the scenes of 1792, and still less of 
the reign of terror. To the genius of Burke alone, of those 
living men, the impending horrors were, from the first, re- 
vealed in all their gigantic shapes and dimensions of wo and 
wickedness, and nothing is better calculated to impress us 
with an idea of his immense superiority as a profound poli- 
tical thinker over all his contemporaries, than the familiarity 
with which he treats, in anticipation, an event so entirely new 
and anomalous in the history of modern nations. Where 
was he to seek in that history for the archetype of the Jaco- 
bin? What was there in the doings of Tell or Rienzi, or of 
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Artevelt and Massaniello, of Pym and Vane, to suggest the 
most distant idea of that exterminating fanaticism which pos- 
sessed the minds of the conceited and reckless.sophisters, the 
Robespierres and the St. Justs, who undertook to reconstitute 
French society upon metaphysical principles, and to regene- 
rate the nations by a baptism of blood ? 

But what was then new and anomalous in Europe, is now 
becoming apace its settled opinion and its fundamental law. 
Every body that has eyes to see and ears to hear, must ad- 
mit that democracy is the inevitable condition of modern na- 
tions. M. de Tocqueville is no discoverer—he has only 
uttered what all have long felt and thought. Paris is the 
capital of the democratic, no less than of the polite world ; 
as much so and more than Athens ever was. ‘The forms of 
royalty are, to a certain extent, kept up, but there is no reve- 
rence left for them. The little pageantry that still adorns 
the court, the hierarchy of the state, the magnificent equipage 
of its powers civil and military, are only what French taste 
requires as decorous and befitting the circumstances. Abso- 
lute equality before the law, and the spirit of equality in every 
thing, are the prominent characteristics of the times; and a 
theory of human rights and social powers, far more levelling 
than was ever known in Greece, has established itself in the 
laws of the state and in the opinions of the people. The 
same causes are producing the same tendencies every where, 
and whatever shape the universal democracy that is ap- 
proaching may ultimately take, whether the republican or 
the monarchical, (for that is the great problem of society, and 
our recent experience is far from encouraging,) nothing seems 
to us surer, than that all institutions, bottomed upon distinc- 
tions of race or caste, will sooner or later, peaceably or by 
violence, fall before the progress of commerce and opinion. 

It is quite natural, therefore, that with this conviction im- 
pressed upon their minds, people should look with more cu- 
riosity than formerly, into the history of states which grew up 
under circumstances, and assumed forms so totally different, 
from those of feudal Europe. It so happens, too, that the lan- 
guage in which the so-called democracy of Athens has perpetu- 
ated its principles and its glory, is by far the most perfect 
instrument of human thought ever vouchsafed to a people, 
and has been embalmed in eloquence and poetry entirely 
worthy of its own perfections. But these attractions, great 
as they undoubtedly are, are but subordinate to others more 
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immediately connected with the subject we are discussing. 
Heeren, after Heyne, has more than once adverted to the 
vast and diversified political experience of the Greeks. Sy- 
racuse, for instance, presents in its history alone, a complete 
compendium of governments, having passed through a greater 
number of revolutions, from one form of polity to another, 
through almost every combination of the social elements, than 
occurs in the annals of modern Europe. So every part of 
Greece proper, with the exception of some Dorian states, was 
in perpetual commotion, and is fully entitled to be called, as 
it is by the writer just mentioned, a ‘sample-paper of free 
commonwealths.”* It was, therefore, quite a matter of course, 
that not only a wonderful degree of practical ability should 
be required by those who were called upon to act in such 
eventful and rapidly shifting scenes, but that the class of phi- 
losophers who, in later times, withdrew as much as possible 
from politics, to devote themselves to a life of contemplation, 
could not witness them without being led to refiect much and 
deeply upon the principles of civil society. Accordingly, 
this was universally the case. There is no feature in the in- 
tellectual history of the Greeks more remarkable, than the 
depth and comprehensiveness of their political speculations. 
Not Plato alone, but almost every philosopher of the many 
sects that sprung up out of the school of Socrates, published 
his thoughts upon the existing governments of his country, or 
built one of those castles in the air, called an “ idea of a per- 
fect commonwealth.” It is, indeed, from such things, even 
more than from the events of Grecian story, or the conduct 
and the language of practical statesmen, that the political 
opinions of the better classes of society may be gathered. 
These dreams embody their desires, and show what would 
have been the shape of Greek legislation, had circumstances 
and the will of the mass of the people not been, as they every 
where are, too refractory to be controlled by speculative no- 
tions and artificial systems. 

Mr. Hermann remarks, that “the treatises of the ancients 
themselves, on their manners, institutions, and governments, 
are, with the exception of a few fragments, wholly lost ; but 
independently of the historians and orators, who form in their 
absence our chief authority, there is scarcely a writer of the 


* In dieser Griechischen Welt die gleichsam eine Muster-Charte freyer Staa- 
ten war. Ideen, etc. 3 Th. — Volker, p. 327. cf. his Staaten des 
Alterthums III. Abschn. 2. Period. 
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better period of Greek literature, but contains numerous al- 
lusions to the public life of his times.” That we have lost 
many treasures of information on these interesting subjects, is 
undeniable. The great work of Aristotle,* in which he ana- 
lyzed and censured the constitutions of the then civilized 
world in their endless variety, amounting, it is said, by some, 
to no less than two hundred and fifty, is no doubt, in some 
respects, though we must think rather subordinate ones, quite 
irreparable. ‘The same thing may be said of Heraclides 
Ponticus, and others among his successors. Yet it is proba- 
ble that the historian has lost more than the philosopher, and 
the curious philosopher more than the statesman, or the man 
of the world, in those works. The resources left us for any 
practically useful purpose are, at any rate, most abundant. 
If we have lost Aristotle’s collection or analysis of Polities, 
we have the rife fruit of a life of profound thought and exten- 
sive observation, in his Philosophy of Politics.t Heraclides 
Ponticus, from the age in which he lived, and still more from 
a passage in Cicero,{ we take to have been a writer of infe- 
rior value, inasmuchas a mere speculative and scholastic one, 
who flourished in a period when Greek genius and spirit 
were already on the decline. If, before that period, i 
who treated of politics in a theoretical or systematic form, 
were but few, this deficiency is amply made up, not only by the 
historians and orators, as Mr. Hermann has it, but by all the 
writers of all sorts, who are come down to us from the most 
brilliant era of those immortal commonwealths ; the interval 
between the Persian and the Peloponnesian, and thence 
down to the Lamian war. The truth is, that the literature, 
like the life (of which it was the faithful mirror) of Greece, 
was thoroughly political. Its great predominant peculiarity 
is its strictly historical complexion, even in things where it 
might be suspected of being, or might be expected to be, most 
fictitious and fanciful. Their tragedies, for instance, were full 
of politics, those of Euripides especially.§ The Old Comedy 
is a part, and by no means an unimportant one, of the consti- 
tutional history of Athens, and Timanthes did not paint the 
Demus more to the life than Aristophanes. Pindar is vouch- 
ed by Miiller and others, to prove that Lycurgus did no more 


* Nopipa, or Tlod\cretar T1ddewv. 

t Todcrixa. 

+ Ad Quint. Fratr. IIL. 5. 

§ Orest. 696, 772. Suppl. 400, sqq. 
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than reform the hereditary institutions of the Dorians, and 
we bow to the authority of a poet, distinguished not less by 
deep wisdom and grave morality, than by the qualities for 
which his name has furnished an epithet.* One of the re- 
markable things in Herodotus, and one of the most remarka- 
ble things of the kind in any author, is the debate he puts 
into the mouth of the Magophoni, as to the constitution they 
ought to adopt for Persia, after the overthrow of the usurpers. 
It is a discussion of the relative merits ofthe three simple forms 
of government, concluding with a deliberate preference of 
the monarchical, the one in which, it is alleged, mankind have 
universally sought and found a refuge from the evils of all 
others. Mitford, an able, certainly, but prejudiced and not 
very learned writer, considers this as an expression of the 
opinion of Herodotus, veiled in the specious guise of a dra- 
matic propriety of discourse. This we do not think recon- 
cilable with another very remarkable passage of the old his- 
torian, to which we shall hereafter refer, nor indeed with 
probability, considering what was the date of his testimony. 
But if the disputation referred to does not prove Herodotus 
to have been a monarchist, it shows him to have been deep in 
political speculation, and is a striking confirmation of our pre- 
vious remarks, as to the pervading influence, as well as the 
profound and comprehensive spirit, of political philosophy 
among the Greeks. 

But whatever may be the extent and variety of the sources 
on which we have to draw for our knowledge of the political 
opinions and institutions of Greece, it is impossible not to join 
in Heyne’s lamentations over the historians, Ephorus and 
Theopompus, two famous disciples of Isocrates.t The lat- 
ter, especially, is recommended to us by the very censures 
etn | upon him by the ancients. He is represented as a 
fault-finder by complexion, and as more to be relied on when 
he praised, than when he blamed.{_ As to his censoriousness, 
Professor Wachsmuth well remarks, that considering the cor- 
ruptions, almost beyond all credibility, of the times in which 
he lived and wrote, it is not in the least to be wondered at, 


* The passage cited is Pyth. I. 61, with Bickh’s Explic. 

t Opusc. II. 280, sqq., an excellent dissertation on the extent of our losses in 
thie political writings of the ancients, and bearing on more than one of the points 
discussed in the text. 

+ Pluto. Lysander, c. 30. But see Niebuhr, R. G, v. 1. p. 150. 
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and was most probably any thing but excessive. His master, 
Isocrates, ‘ that old man eloquent” himself, whom 





That dishonest victory 
At Cheronea, fatal to liberty, 
Killed by report— 


the panegyrist, par excellence, of Athens, the professed 
champion of the constitution of Solon and Clisthenes, or ra- 
ther, as he affirms in one of his orations,* of that constitution 
of a thousand years, which the two law-givers only accom- 
modated in some particulars to a new condition of things— 
who makes it his boast that he had omitted no opportunity of 
extolling the democracy, and who, even in that most instruc- 
tive parallel, or rather contrast, between that democracy in 
its pristine estate, and as it then was, debauched and de- 
formed by demagogues, and become the stain and scandal 
of Greece, still prefers it to an oligarchy, and glories, as well 
he might, in the victories of Conon, and the merciful and 
moderate policy of Thrasybulus and his compeerst —even he 
seems to have lived long enough to survive all faithin popular 
governments, and to wish, like Abbe Sieyes in 1799, for ‘* one 
head and one sword” to think and to fight for confederated 
Greece.i_ His celebrated pupil, who was born more than 
half a century later, saw under the despotism of Macedon, 
the consummation of all the evils of which the Areopagitic 
oration is so lively a portraiture. Cheronea was indeed an 
era of downfall, but what shall we say of Cranon and Anti- 
pater? and then the degradation beyond all power of lan- 
guage to characterize, for which the people of Athens were 
thus prepared, and which it exhibited in such glaring and 
disgusting forms under Demetrius the Phalerean, and De- 
metrius Poliorcetes. What wonder is it, that aman of ardent 
and elevated genius, like Theopompus, living in scenes of 
such baseness and profligacy, and that amidst the ruins of so 
much glory, should find every thing amiss, and if he wrote 
as he felt, should leave behind him a dark picture of his de- 
generate and worthless contemporaries? He wasa witness, 
for instance, to the administration of that great ‘friend of the 
people,” Eubulus of Anaphlystus, the whole drift of whuse 


*Panathenaic. Theseus, according to him, was the founderof democracy ; and 
in acertain sense, we have no doubt he was. 
t Areopagitic. t Toos Bs\error. 
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policy was to render the mob he misled as dissolute and 
brutish as the herd of Comus, and who caused them to de- 
vote to theatrical amusements, by a solemn act of legislation, 
and under pain of death denounced against any patriotic at- 
tempt to repeal it, the funds necessary to the public defence — 
he saw this pestilent demagogue, vehemently suspected, too, 
(as from the tendency of his measures he well might be,) of 
being all the while in the pay of Philip of Macedon, reduce 
Athens to a condition as bad in point of effeminacy and de- 
bauchery as that of Tarentum, and honored for doing so, 
both during his life and after his death, beyond the wisest 
and best of her statesmen ; how should he record the doings 
or draw the character of such a man, without seeming to 
write history with the pen of satire? In the tenth book of 
his history of Philip, this celebrated writer treated of the 
demagogues of Athens in detail, those cup-bearers of the de- 
mocracy, as Plato expresses it, who drenched it with liberty 
until it was drunk, and to whose profligate sycophancy the 
most popular of the tragic poets imputes all the errors and 
vices of the otherwise unerring people.* There is not to be 
found in the catalogues of laborious compilers like Fabricius, 
the trace of any work of antiquity, of which we more sensibly 
regret the loss, than of this. 

Theopompus, like Xenophon, was a continuator of Tuu- 
crpiveEs. It is, indeed, a subject of congratulation, that the 
work of this great man did not share the fate of his succes- 
sors. Antiquity has left us three witnesses of the three com- 
mon forms of government in their excess or corruption, in 
three historians, hitherto, perhaps, unrivalled by the moderns 
— Thucydides, Sallust, and Tacitus. Of these, the first in 
order is, in our opinion, the first in merit. Sallust is flattered 
by the comparison, but we well know and fully appreciate 
the transcendent power of him who painted the despotism of 
the first Caesars, the Dante of history, whose deep thought 
revealed rather than expressed in sentences of a pregnant, 
and sometimes obscure brevity, seems in harmony with his 
dark and terrible subject, like the famous words upon the 
gate of hell— 


Queste parole di colore oscuro. 


* Euripides. 
Actvov 5 roddot Kaxotpyous brav Zywot mpocraras. 
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But the mighty annalist of Tiberius, and Caligula, and Clau- 
dius, and Nero, deplores the dismal monotony of the crimes 
he records, and envies the historians of an earlier age, the 
more brilliant and various subjects presented to them by the 
achievements of “THe Roman Peopie.” And it is princi- 
pally in this respect, that we consider the two great works of 
Tacitus as on the whole less precious as monuments of the 
past, and as requiring for their execution, if possible, a less 
commanding order of ability, than that of Thucydides. With 
all his profound knowledge of human nature, in which no one 
ever surpassed him, the Roman historian found his theme 
not only cloying for sameness, but to present fewer objects of 
high interest, and to teach fewer lessons of practical impor- 
tance for succeeding times, than he desired to transmit to 
them. Monarchical despotism, especially in that rude form, 
is a comparatively simple thing. Even the military demo- 
cracy into which the monarchy of the Caesars soon degenera- 
ted, and which furnished, in bloody contests for the crown, 
scenes of a more stirring and diversified dramatic character, 
will bear no comparison with the tumultuary popular govern- 
ments, always in a state of war and commotion, that figure in 
Greek story. Such governments, it cannot be too often re- 
peated, are the true school of politics.* Accordingly, never 
was subject so fortunately, or, we should rather say, wisely 
chosen, as that of Thucydides ; for the choice itself is the best 
evidence of his pre-eminent ability to do it justice. He fore- 
saw, he tells us, from his knowledge of Greek affairs, that the 
war was destined to be, as it proved, the most eventful and 
most obstinate that had ever been waged among men. He 
began at once to take all the measures necessary for obtain- 
ing the best information. He deliberately records and rati- 
fies as a historian what had thus been revealed to the pro- 
phetic eye of the statesman, and in a solemn proem, worthy 
of the heroic poem it precedes,t he has sketched in a few 
words the outline of this grand historical picture. 

There can be no better illustration of the remarks we made, 
when speaking just now of the freedom which the authors 
before us, like so many other Germans of the present time, 
use in questioning the opinions of such men as Aristotle, than 
the absurd judgment passed by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
—a generally excellent critic—upon Thucydides, in regard 


* Plato called ultra democracy the ravrorw)cov of governments. — Plut. Dio. 
t Marcellinus. 
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to the choice of his subject. It is the language of a finical 
and fantastical pedant, who would have history written so as 
to give no offence “to ears polite,” and who thought it a 
‘“‘ dreadful thing” to remind a people of the stern but in- 
structive lessons of its experience, as Nick Bottom thought it, 
“to bring in, God shield us! a lion among ladies.” The fla- 
grant folly of Dionysius in this respect, is the more remarka- 
ble, because in the same breath he praises, and justly, we 
have no doubt, Theopompus for that very severity in expo- 
sing the corruptions of his age and country, for which others 
censured him, and for an approach to which the critic himself 
finds so much fault with ‘Thucydides. According to him, 
the former of these two historians excelled all others by his 
deep insight into motives, his sagacity in detecting hypocrisy, 
and the pewer with which he tore off the masks of a specious 
but dishonest conduct. Like Tacitus, he looked rather to 
the dark side of human nature, and for the benefit of his pa- 
tient, used the knife and the cautery without mercy. Yet it 
is this very eulogist of such a writer, who thinks the most im- 
portant period of Greek affairs should have been suffered to 
sink into oblivion, because it was not such a one as that peo- 
ple might dwell on with particular complacency ! 

The Peloponnesian war has been aptly called the “ thirty 
years war’ of Greece ; though with a view to distant conse- 
quences, it was far worse than that memorable struggle. It 
not only produced but perpetuated the scenes painted by 
Schiller in “*Wallenstein’s Lager.” It was a great era, not 
of revolution merely, but of downfall and ruin. We have 
already spoken of the light in which it was regarded by Thu- 
cydides,* and we may here add, that its moral and political 
effects of all sorts have been very forcibly summed up, per- 
haps even somewhat exaggerated, by Professor Wachsmuth.t 
That is to say, at least, we think all the seeds of decay and 
corruption had been sown broad cast before that war, and 
were only brought up a little sooner, and made preternatu- 
rally fruitful and teeming, by its baneful influences of all 
sorts ; while he appears to regard it not only as the occasion, 
but to a greater extent than we are ready to admit, the prime 
cause of much that ensued upon it. At any rate, however, 
it was an epoch in the history of those commonwealths that 


*L. I. c. 22, 23. 
tv. Fi 181. sqq., and 393,4. The former passage is only a paraphrase of 
Thucydides. 
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of all others most deserved to be treated by the hand ofa 
master, and of just such a master. It was, as was said of a 
great event of our own times, le commencement de la fin, if not 
the end itself. It found Athens mistress of the greater part 
of Greece, it left her at its mercy. The proud city narrowly 
escaped being razed to the ground, and seizing her whole 
people, gifted then as none other ever has been, sold into 
slavery.* After the mighty events of the Persian invasion, 
of which the story sounds like mythology, and in which her 
conduct — nothing short of the sublime of heroism—deserved 
and won for her the title and the influence of liberatress of 
Greece,t she became, partly by the eminent abilities of 
her own statesmen, partly by the backwardness of Sparta, 
and her want of a navy, or her aversion to distant enterprises 
and foreign dominion, partly and perhaps more than all the 
rest, from the extreme and p Hiccnh odiousness of Pausanias, 
the head of a confederacy of maritime states, embracing al- 
most all the islands and shores of the Augean Sea. The ob- 
ject of it was defence against the common enemy, the Great 
King, and each state was to furnish, for that purpose, its quo- 
ta of troops and money. It was the equitable assessment of 
this tax that obtained for Aristides his envied but not dispu- 
ted title of “the just.” But this system, projected by the 
deep policy of 'Themistocles, and completed by the victories 
of Cimon, was perverted by Pericles, as he did every thing, 
to the purposes of demagogy, and the federal contribution, 
were squandered, under his administration, in fostering the 
arts, and pandering to the pleasures of a voluptuous city. 
The natural consequence of this injustice, and of the lawless 
and insolent spirit that led to it, was, that her dependencies 
became impatient of the yoke, and her great rival was roused 
up from her drowsy apathy, and about half a century after 
the last Persian army was withdrawn, these discontents 
broke out against the “‘ tyrant state” in a war of twenty-seven 
years. In the course of that war, Athens discovered an ex- 
tent and variety of resources, a capacity for affairs both civil 
and military, a patience and constancy under misfortune, 
and an elastic buoyancy of character, which must strike 
every one with astonishment. But coupled with the display 
of these high qualities, was the progress, every day more 


* See Herder’s Gesch. der Mensch. III., 163—166, as to the narrowness of the 
——- Isocrates, Areopagit. 
t The language of Herodotus is express, emphatic, and conclusive. VII. 139. 
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rapid, of dissoluteness and misrule, under the miserable 
demagogues, the Cleons and Hyperboluses, who divided 
among them the influence which Pericles had exercised 
without a rival over the popular mind. The bitter fruits of 
his policy, which his extraordinary abilities, helped by most 
favorable circumstances, had enabled him to retard or to 
disguise, now shot forth, on all sides, in the rankest luxuri- 
ance. 

It is just this period of the history of Athens that the great 
contemporary writer in question has recorded, as he assures 
us with an impressive seriousness, not for the purpose of a 
mere occasional display, or to excite curiosity by a brilliant 
tale, but as a lesson of the deepest import, and “ an acquisi- 
tion for all time,” «rnpacs aei.* He was about forty years of 
age at the breaking out of the war, and survived it some time. 
In the seventh year of it, he was a general in the Athenian 
service, but having failed to save Amphipolis, where he ar- 
rived the day after it fell into the hands of Brasidas, he was, 
on Cleon’s motion, punished for his mishap with banishment, 
and thereupon retired to his estates (which were very con- 
siderable) in Thrace. It was in this tranquil solitude (“under 
a platane,” says one of his biographerst) that he composed 
his immortal work, which he opens with a masterly view of 
Greek history from the earliest time, but especially from the 
Persian to the Peloponnesian war. This latter period, how- 
ever important, had, he informs us, been neglected by all his 
predecessors, with the single exception of Hellanicus, who 
had touched upon it with extreme brevity, however, and 
without any regard to chronological order. Unfortunately, 
his narrative reaches only to the twenty-first year of the war. 
No man ever took greater pains to learn the truth, or was, in 
every respect, more perfectly master of his subject.t His 
greatness of mind is sufficiently evinced by the stern impar- 
tiality and the austere tone of his narrative, in no part of 
which—unless his portraiture of the worthless Cleon be con- 
sidered as an exception—is there to be discovered the slight- 
est tincture of resentment for the wrongs he had suffered at 
the hands of the tyrannical Demus.§ With every advantage 


* Lui. c. 24. 

+ Marcellinus, ed. Bekker, p. 5. 

+ 1d. 4. 

§ Marcellinus contrasts him, in this respect, with Herodotus, c. 5; and see the 
instance given c. 4. Compare Diony. Halic. Judic. de Thucyd. Hist. c. 8. 
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of illustrious birth, ample fortune, and finished education, 
acquired after the fashion of the day, in the school of Anaxa- 
goras the philosopher, and Antiphon the rhetorician—a man 
who subsequently played a conspicuous part in politics, and 
of whom he speaks in the highest terms, both as a statesman 
and an orator*—he found himself surrounded, in his con- 
temporaries, with the greatest minds that ever adorned the 
annals of his country. Herodotus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aristophanes, “ the Olympian” Pericles, Socrates, the chief 
of thinkers, Phidias, the prince of statuaries—these are 
names which, if we except Plato, Aristotle, and Demosthe- 
nes, can scarcely be said to have been equalled in a later, or, 
indeed, any age of Grecian history. ‘Thucydides belonged 
to the same class of minds, cast in the grandest mould. With 
habits of comprehensive generalization, and the deep thought 
nursed in solitude, he combined the sober experience and the 
practical sagacity of the statesman and soldier, and there is 
scarcely a page of his work but bears witness to his profound 
political wisdom, and his power of teaching philosophy by a 
bare recital of facts. The speeches, which he was the first to 
introduce, and to-make an essential ingredient in ancient his- 
tory, and which serve, like the chorus in their tragedies, to 
express public opinion and the spirit of the times, as well as 
to convey, in a condensed form, statistical details and general 
views of the character and condition of nations, are signally 
distinguished by all these rare qualities. In one of these, 
ascribed by him to Pericles, he gives a full exposé of the 
ways and means of the republic at the breaking out of the 
war. In another, supposed to be delivered by the same 
great personage, as a funeral oration over the brave men who 
fell in the first encounter with the enemy, we have a truly 
captivating picture of the democracy, as it had been up to 
that time, that is to say, in its best and highest estate, and 
we are thus enabled to measure the extent of its fall, during 
the fatal period intended to be embraced by his history. No- 
thing can be more strikingly illustrative of the great object of 
the work, than the contrast thus presented; but every part of 
this breviary of statesmen is replete with instruction, for minds 
capable of discerning, amidst circumstances apparently the 
most diversified, the great general causes that affect the des- 
tinies of nations. He has sketched, in a few chapters, rela- 
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tive to the bloody scenes in Corcyra, a mighty revolution that 
had taken place in the manners of the country a little before 
the date of his narrative, and this moral change sufficiently 
accounts for all the political evils that are to follow.* In an- 
other passage, the whole philosophy of a “ reign of terror,” 
the mystery of constructive majorities, by which a few bold and 
crafty spirits dictate their own opinions to the multitudes 
they affect to obey, and measures opposed by almost every 
individual of a great mass are seemingly adopted with per- 
fect unanimity, is revealed in a few words, as exactly descrip- 
tive of certain recent events, as if they had been expressly 
intended as a history of them.t It is curious to see what is 
called, by the political wire-drawers of the day, “ party dis- 
cipline,” or in plain English, the art of thin‘ing for the people, 
as familiar to the demagogues of antiquity as to those even of 
this privileged age. 

As to the style and economy of this great work, it does not 
fall within the scope of the present article to expatiate upon 
them. One thing, however, is too remarkable to be omitted 
in this connexion, and that is, that the author’s claim to be 
regarded as the father of historical criticism is admitted to 
be just even by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. We have al- 
ready adverted to what this rhetorician has to say in one of 
his works, of the historian’s selecting the Peloponnesian war 
for his subject: he has written another very long and elabo- 
rate diatribe,j expressly to show that Thucydides was scarce- 
ly more fortunate in his manner of treating that subject than 
in his choice of it. We shall not enter here into a detailed 
examination of his objections. They go to form as well as 
substance, to arrangement and execution, to words and 
things. He considers the whole plan of the author as bad; 
finds him bringing out into disproportionate relief some parts 
of his matter, while others, in the opinion of the critic just as 
important, are slurred over with a bare passing notice, and 
wonders why Pericles was brought in delivering the famous 
speech we have just mentioned with honor. He even ven- 
tures on an attempt to show, by examples, how much the 
work would have been improved had his judgment been 
consulted in the composition of it. Then the style and dic- 
tion are very faulty, full of poetical locutions, long and ob- 


*L. 3. ¢. 82. 
+ L. viii. 64—5. 
+ Judicium de Thueyd. Hist. 
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scure sentences, and hyperbolical exaggeration. It is not for 
us to imitate the example of Dionysius, by affecting to refute 
his objections in points of merely verbal criticism. We shall 
not dispute with a Greek about cxnara and fnara. It is enough 
for us that, in this attack upon the reputation of “the first of 
historians,” as he admits he is considered, he feels himself 
constrained to do homage to public opinion, by a formal apo- 
logy for the boldness of his strictures; that he fully admits 
the excellencies that constitute, in our judgment, the superi- 
ority of Thucydides over all his rivals ; and that, especially, 
he ascribes to him the honor of having first, with the single 
exception of Herodotus, and to a much higher degree even 
than that writer, infused into Greek prose that vigor, ear- 
nestness, and elevation, which are described by the familiar 
and expressive, but untranslatable word, éeworns.* It was to 
acquire this lofty and powerful style that Demosthenes him- 
self, the only rival of his great model, copied out with his 
own hand, according to the tradition, this whole history eight 
different times; and Marcellinus well remarks, in regard to the 
cavils of Dionysius, that to find fault with Thucydides be- 
cause his mode of expression is not altogether popular and 
simple, is to forget that commanding powers, and a strongly 
marked individuality, never fail to manifest themselves in 
the forms of speech as in every thing else. Le style c’est 
Vhomme. The critic in question does not affect to dispute, 
nay, he highly extols, the historian’s pre-eminent abilities as 
a. painter of the passions, and of the tragical events best fitted 
to excite them ; and we will take it upon us to affirm, that 
some of his descriptions have never been surpassed, if (depth 
of pathos, as well as picturesque effect, being taken into the 
account) they have ever been equalled in literature— Livy 
himself not excepted. It will be enough to mention the fa- 
mous account of the plague, so often imitated since—and 
that of the departure of the great armament for the invasion 
of Sicily, and the cruel catastrophe of the expedition in the 
capture and destruction of the whole army. Indeed, the se- 
venth book is, throughout, one deep and tragical romance, of 
an absorbing and agitating interest, which fiction (in prose 
at least) has yet to rival. 

Our special admiration for the greatest of historians, has 
led us to dwell longer upon Thucydides than it was our pur- 


t Ibid, c. 23.—oide r6 éppwpevov xa evaydviov rvevpa é dv fj Kadovpevn dewvorns, 
Anu évos "Hoodérov. 
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pose to have done, but the extent of our remarks is any thing 
but disproportionate to the importance of his work to the stu- 
dent of the constitutional history of Greece. Yet, as we have 
already observed, we have many other and most copious 
sources to draw from for the same purpose, and the philoso- 
phers, especially those more familiarly known among the 
moderns, abound in information of the most valuable kind in 
relation to the politics, practical and speculative, of their 
country. What with the progress of literary tastes and pur- 
suits, and what with the daily increasing troubles and disor- 
ders of all sorts, that made public life more and more insup- 
portable to people of sensitive tempers and quiet habits, a 
class was gradually formed that had not, hitherto, had a se- 
parate existence in the first of those commonwealths. Per- 
sons of the highest intelligence withdrew almost entirely from 
politics, to devote themselves to a life of ease and contempla- 
tion. But in retiring as far as possible from the reach and 
the roar of that “‘ savage wild beast,” (such is the very lan- 
guage of Plato,) the tyrannical and passionate Demus, to 
dream of a more perfect social state, and to feed their minds 
with visions of the good and the beautiful in their ideal puri- 
ty, these gifted spirits became, perhaps, only the better ob- 
servers, for being spectators rather than actors in the scenes 
of corruption and uproar that followed one another almost 
without intermission, until the last sparks of liberty were 
quenched by Antipater in the blood of Demosthenes, and by 
the populace in that of Phocion. They never were far 
enough removed from the theatre of these events to lose all 
personal interest in them, as, indeed, who could be that was, 
m any manner, member of a community formed on such 
principles as were universally received in antiquity ?- Accord- 
ingly, we find that Socrates professedly strove to act on pub- 
lic opinion, and gave his whole philosophy a practical turn. 
It was his boast, that he had brought down the thoughts of the 
contemplative from the stars and the elements, from cosmo- 
gony and meteorology, to man and his morals. The indi- 
vidual, the family, the state, and the relations they mutually 
bore to one another, now attracted their attention to the dis- 
paragement of the inquiries which had rendered the old 
schools so famous, not to speak of the perpetual war they 
waged with the logical subtleties of the later sophists. 

Now, it is a most remarkable fact, that among these philo- 
sophers, not one (so far as we know) is to be found, but holds 
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the democracy of Athens as it existed, in a degenerate state, 
at that time, and democracy in general, in its unlimited or 
extreme form,* in utter horror and detestation. This is true, 
indeed, of all Greek writers of every class, with scarcely an 
exception, as we saw just now in reference to its panegyrist, 
Isocrates. But, of course, the opinion is more apt to be pro- 
nounced by those who had leisure to speculate upon the 
causes of the evils they witnessed and experienced, and upon 
the remedies by which they might be corrected. 

Many English writers of the last century have cited with 
complacency, as a high compliment to their own constitution, 
a well known passage of Tacitus, in regard to mixed go- 
vernments, and others from Polybius to the same effect, as if 
it were very strange that such things should creep into the 
books where they are found. The truth is, however, that so 
far from being at all singular, they are only the expression of 
an opinion universal among the educated people of antiqui- 
ty.t One’s reading in their philosophy must be extremely 
limited not to know this. It is impossible, for instance, to 
open Plutarch’s voluminous works without seeing it. It is 
only in professed panegyrics, composed for occasions of 
mere parade and festivity, and expressing nobody’s convic- 
tions,{ that we hear any thing like approbation, much less 
praise, of the actual constitution of Athens. Of that consti- 
tution, as it was instituted by Solon, and re-established after 
the fall of the Peisistratides, with some alterations by Cleis- 
thenes, some of them do, indeed, speak with a melancholy 
satisfaction. But democratic as it was thought, at first, the 
demagogues of later times found it a sheer aristocracy, and 
none could do it homage in those times, without passing for 
an oligarchist, and a “ Philo-Lacon,” or partisan of Sparta. 
Nor, indeed, are we to wonder at this, for, besides the im- 
portant functions and authority of the Areiopagus under it,§ 
the spirit of an earlier age breathed in every part of it, and 


* 4 redevraca dnpoxparta.—Aristot. Polit. passim. 

t Plato calls all the simple forms sac:wretac—Leg. VIII. 832, and Polybius 
treats the governments of Athens and Thebes as no governments at all.—l. VI. 8 
—ll. Asto Aristotle, see his Politics, passim. There is a passage about a mix- 
ed constitution in Cic. de Rep. |. III, XIV., which is, in our opinion, the very best 
account we have ever seen of its genesis. CQuum alius, alium timet, et homo ho- 
minem et ordo ordinem ; tum quia nemo sibi confidit, quasi pactio fit inter popu- 
lum et potentes, etc., with which compare Thucyd. V. 89. and III. 11.—ro de dv- 
rimadoy déos, etc. 

+ Plato, Menexen, throughout, for the contempt of Socrates for such things. 

§ Arist. Pol. V. 6. 
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imparted to it much too high a tone for those whose policy it 
was to degrade and sink the popular mind to the level of their 
own low profligacy, and base envy of whatever deserved to 
be held in honor and reverence. Professor Wachsmuth has 
clearly perceived and repeatedly states this important truth. 
He affirms, (v. I, p. 272, 3,) that the ancient aristocracy of 
the noble order was a firmly established form of constitution, 
and that the Grecian Demus of the early times never clearly 
conceived, or consequentially developed, the principle, that 
the supreme power was the indefeasible right of the bulk of 
the people. He remarks, in another place, (v. Il. p. 56, 7,) 
that though “the constitution which Solon had begun to ren- 
der democratic, had been divested of various still remaining 
and not unimportant aristocratic ingredients, it was not yet 
entitled to the appellation of pure democracy.* He goes on 
to say, “‘the recognition of the mob, and the insolence of a 
seditious populace, were alike foreign to the character of the 
Athenian State, which, until the beginning of the Peloponne- 
sian war, when the plague swept away a number of its best 
citizens, and Pericles amongst the number, may be compared 
to a body directed by its noblest members, to whose guidance 
the remainder yielded ready obedience.” 

The same aristocratic spirit, therefore, would very natu- 
rally display itself in the earliest speculations of the philoso- 
phers, even had there been nothing (as there was much how- 
ever) in their peculiar tenets and way of thinking to predis- 
pose themto the same conclusions. Accordingly, Pythagoras 
and his school were as much celebrated for their oligarchical 
spirit and doctrines, as for their mysticism and symbols, or 
their faith in numbers and music. Their legislation and their 
fortunes in Magna Grecia, are among the most curious pas- 
sages in ancient history. ‘They treated society as a thing of 
measured harmony and mathematical relations, which none 
but the initiated could comprehend.t They regarded an- 
archy as the greatest of all moral evils. Plato derived from 
them his mysterious reverence for order and subordination, 
and his ideas of distributive justice, which he has wrought up 
into the scheme of his perfect commonwealth. They looked 


* He quotes Plut. Cimon. 15., who speaks of the “ aristocracy under Cleis- 
thenes.” 

+See Jamblich. Vit. Pythagor. c. 27.(130) ofthe unintelligible exerp:rov, bor- 
rowed, as he says, from Pythagoras by Plato. And onthe whole subject, compare 
with Jamblichus, Porphyry Vit. Pythagorz, and the Anonymous Biographer in 
Photius—printed together, Amstelodami, 1707. 
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upon every approach to arithmetical equality, or what we call 
the “democracy of numbers,” as a violation of the eternal 
order of the universe, and aimed by all their legislation, to 
substitute for it the ‘ proportioned equality” of Milton, in 
which every one should obtain that to which he was fairly 
entitled— 


Andif not equal all, yet free, 
Equally free ; for orders and degrees, 
Jar not with liberty, but well consist—P. L. V. 


Socrates, and all his disciples, held the same heretical te- 
nets. He lost his own life on a charge of atheism, but that 
was a cry raised against every one whom the sycophants 
found it convenient to discredit with the mob. We have it 
on excellent authority,* that what really led the people to 
perpetrate that most wanton and atrocious judicial murder, 
was his political connexions, and the part he had had in the 
education of Critias and Alcibiades, two of his most promi- 
nent pupils, into whom he was supposed to have instilled 
that contempt of the multitude, which the one displayed in 
the most cruel excesses as chief of the XXX Tyrants, and the 
other in the whole course of his heartless, profligate, and de- 
testable career, and then most when he gulled the Demus 
with the loudest professions of love for it, and the broadest 
hypocritical grimace as its courtier and parasite. The wri- 
ter of the dialogues ascribed to the Socratic Aschines, has 
not overlooked this characteristic of the school.+ If the dis- 
courses put into the mouth of Socrates, by his two most ce- 
lebrated disciples, Plato and Xenophon, are to be taken either 
as true reports or as probable fictions, the sovereign people 
had the best reason in the world to regard him as their enemy, 
although preaching all his life, and practising in his death, 
the most unlimited obedience to their declared will.t It is 
impossible to paint a more terrific picture of a lawless, reck- 
less,—despotic democracy, than the former has left us in 
his political dialogues, such as the Republic and the Laws. 
His most vivid imagery, his most eloquent invective, are ex- 
hausted upon it; and his own Ideal Commonwealth, is cut 


* ZEschines. Athenzus says (L. XIII. c. 92) it was for making an impertinent 
discourse oy) before a bench of judges who were arrant thieves. 

t See the 3d Dialogue de Morte, c.c. 12, 13. 

t See the Crito. 
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out altogether, as we have seen, on the Pythagorean system, 
or what seems to have been very much the same thing, the 
old Dorian plan of a permanent distinction of classes, ap- 
proaching to castes, and a rigid discipline extending to all 
the interests and pursuits, private as well as public, of life. 
Xenophon, the rival of Plato, and usually very little in- 
clined to agree with him, goes, in his hostility to the then ex- 
isting constitution of Athens, to still greater lengths. His 
works are very various, and show him to have been equally 
versed in the most sublime speculations, and in the smallest 
minutie of practical life. Among other things of the kind, 
he has left a treatise de Re Equestri, in which he gives pre- 
cepts for the keeping and training of horses, that Paul Louis 
Courier, in every respect a most competent judge, has 
thought fit to translate, for the benefit of modern grooms and 
jockeys. His diversified experience, added to his theoretical 
studies, the truly attic simplicity and clearness of his style, 
and his entire freedom from all approach to exaggeration either 
in thought or expression, should seem to recommend his judg- 
ment (whatever we may think of the vigor and originality of 
his genius) to our special respect. His political opinions are 
not to be sought for in his Greek History, a continuation, as 
we have seen, of Thucydides, which has always appeared 
to us, in spite of its reputation among the ancients, a most 
superficial and unsatisfactory book, and in regard to which 
we are glad to be kept in countenance by Professor Wachs- 
muth’s very decided opinion to the same effect.* But his 
numerous philosophical treatises abound in discussions of po- 
litical interests and principles. They leave no room for 
doubt as to his creed or his party, and we find him, accord- 
ingly, out-heroding Herod, thatis, as we have said, exceeding 
Plato himself in decrying the democracy of his day. It may 
be, that his habits asa soldier of fortune, disposed him to pre- 
fer the most simple form of authority, and to look upon the 
total want of discipline that appeared in the wild impulses and 
disorderly conduct of the mass as mere anarchy. It may be 
that his Lacedzemonian connexions, and his admiration for 
Agesilaus, confirmed him in his anti-democratic inclinations. 
Certainly, to a true Spartan of the old school, a visit to Athens 
at that epoch, must have been like a peep into Chaos, and 


Xenophon probably thought and felt like such a Spartan. 


* Vol. IL. p. 265. 
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Whatever was the cause, certain it is, that the Demus at 
whose hands (like almost every man of any distinction) he 
suffered banishment, at least received no quarter at his. 
Professor Wachsmuth is disposed, on this account, to consi- 
der him as a prejudiced witness. Yet, judging him by what 
so many other writers have said upon the same subject, and al- 
lowing him the benefit of the indulgence extended, as we have 
seen, by that learned person to the fault-finding Theopom- 
pus, Xenophon may claim to have spoken no more than the 
truth, of what he actually saw and suffered in the daily course 
of things at Athens. We shall presently refer to the testi- 
mony of the orator Lysias, whose prepossessions (if he had 
any) lay all the other way. His orations afford us a living 
picture, as it were, of what passed in the ordinary adminis- 
tration of justice, if that sacred name may, without profaning 
it, be applied to a tyranny as unscrupulous and violent as any 
thing recorded of the revolutionary tribunals of France, and, 
if possible, more shameless still. Inthe midst of the familiar 
occurrence of such things, for example, as the popular phren- 
zy about the mutilation of the Herma, and the wholesale 
massacres to which it led—of the barbarous murders of the 
generals who conquered at Arginuse, and who were re- 
warded for one of the greatest naval victories of antiquity 
with a sentence without a trial, and an ignominious death*— 
of the sacrifice of Socrates, in mere wantonness of arbitrary 
power, or to appease some vulgar clamor for his blood —how 
is it to be wondered at that these writers should look with 
envy, asso many of them do, at the order and peace enjoyed 
at Sparta, under the reign of the law, and should infer that 
there was something radically wrong in the constitution of a 
society exposed, apparently without all hope of remedy, to a 
sort of perpetual reign of terror ? 

Yet Xenophon’s feelings upon this subject, however strong, 
have infused, at least, no rancor or acerbity into his expression 
of them. He betrays, rather than declares them, in his pre- 
ference for Doric manners and Spartan character—in the 
evident complacency with which he paints his (imaginary ?) 

* ZEschines (the pseudo-Socratic) says they had only two voices out of thirty 
thousand: De Morte, c.12. For the heroic conduct of Socrates, on that occasion, 
see Xenoph. Hellenic. 1.7. But a better account than Xenophon’s, of that most 
revolting judicial murder, is to be found (where one might hardly expect it) in 


Diod. Siculus, l. XIII. c. 104. There is nothing, in all history, more sublime 
than the conduct, on that occasion, of Diomedon, one of the accused. 
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Cyrus, the beau-idéal of an absolute monarch—and in the 
various passages of his dialogues, in which he speaks of the 
evils of the existing democracy as of things of course, and 
unquestionable matters of fact. In one of his works—a trea- 
tise professedly dedicated to a defence of the Demus against 
some of the more specious objections of its enemies—he does 
indulge, it must be owned, in a vein of mischievous irony 
worthy of Swift. This work has been deemed by some, 
perhaps, most recent critics, to be Xenophon’s —but there is 
nothing but conjectural evidence to show the contrary, and 
Béckh declares for himself, that he considers the argument 
on that side as inconclusive.* Certainly the author’s hostili- 
ty to the existing democracy is no proof of its spuriousness, 
for passages may be cited from the Economics, or (if that 
too is questioned) from the Convivium, as bad as any thing 
in this essay, and if a more minute criticism should incline us 
to think it the production of a later head, we shall be obliged 
to confess it is a very probable figment, and in spirit and 
opinions, if not in style, bears a strong family likeness to the 
genuine offspring of Xenophon’s pen. It is, as we have said, 
a piece of ultra-Socratic irony. It enumerates, one by one, the 
principal abuses of the system of demagogy, which, at that 
time, rendered the very name of popular government odious, 
as we have seen, to people of sense and educztion. He admits 
them to exist, and in the worst form, but affects to justify 
them as essential to the very being of democracy itself. If 
he is told that such things are inconsistent with every idea of 
good government and social order, he answers, that nothing is 
more possible—he does not pretend to dispute it—he is not 
discoursing about forms of polity in the abstract, and their 
relative virtues and advantages, ‘neither does he profess to 
find realized, in that, his own idea of a Perfect Common- 
wealth. What he undertakes to show is, that the imperfec- 
tions imputed to the democracy are inherent in its nature, 
and inseparable from it—that they who desire it as an end, 
must consent to the use of the necessary means—that the 
Athenian Demus is not what it is, the most detestable and 
licentious of all perversions of society, by any accident or 
disturbing causes, but by design and on system, with a per- 
fect consciousness of its own objects, and a policy profoundly 


* Pub. Econ. of Athens, v. I. p. 62. n. (transl.) Wachsmuth, also, quotes with- 
out questioning it. 
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calculated to attain them. In reading this piece, one is con- 
tinually reminded of Machiavelli’s Principe, except that the 
mob of Athens take the place of his heroes and models, such 
as Borgia and Castruccio—and except, too, the irony. The 
Italian had a taste for what he recommends as medicine — 
Xenophon sickens while he prescribes, and desires and 
means that his patient should reject the loathsome potion. 
Some passages of the treatise are quite curious enough to be 
worth extracting for the benefit of our readers, if we had the 
space necessary to do them justice. As it is, we must con- 
tent ourselves with remarking, that the general drift of the 
author is to show that the demagogues of the day taught a 
people intoxicated with arbitrary power, and impatient of all 
restraint, as careless of every obligation, to live like a nest of 
Barbary pirates on the plunder of every thing around them— 
that, like other spoilers, they regarded the commonwealth it- 
self as ‘lawful prize” —that, instead of governing their fo- 
reign dependencies with a view to their own benefit and that 
of the state, which would naturally flourish by their prosperi- 
ty, and strengthen with their strength, they were laid waste 
by oppressive exactions to supply the cravings of a worthless 
populace—that the rich at home were fleeced in the same 
manner by a system of unequal taxation, and through a cor- 
rupt administration of justice, while their estates in the coun- 
try were given up, without defence, to be devastated by the 
enemy in wars, provoked by the abuse of their maritime 
power in the hands of the same lawless multitude — in short, 
that, instead of a government of laws extending its protection 
to all, it was one scene of violence and brigandage, in which 
the physical force of the many usurped all the functions, only 
to violate all the ends of civil society, and the revenues of the 
commonwealth and the property of individuals, were alike 
treated as a mere fund for the support of the vicious, the 
—— and the idle. In other works of Xenophon, as we 

ave said, we find substantially the same things charged to 
the people of Athens. In his Banquet (c. 4. 29.) he represents 
one of the interlocutors of the dialogue as expatiating —_ 
the advantages of poverty, the chief of which was its perfect 
independence. Instead of trembling for its own safety, it 
bullied others; instead of living in slavery, it was free ; in- 
stead of paying court, it was itself flattered and caressed ; in- 
stead of being suspected by the country, it enjoyed its sym- 
pathy and confidence. When I was rich, he adds, I fawned 
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upon the sycophants,* in whose power I continually was. I 
was fain to be forever spending money for the public; I was 
not allowed to go abroad ; if I was seen with Socrates, I was 
reprimanded for it—whereas now I do as I like, keep what 
company I choose, am courted by the rich, in favor with the 
government, a tyrant, nota slave ; and instead of paying tribute 
to the state, the state pays tribute to me, and makes me a 
sharer in its revenues. In another of his works,t Socrates 
boasts that with a fortune, his house and all counted, of some 
five minz, (about twenty pounds sterling,) he looked upon 
himself as a much richer man than Critobulus with at least 
a hundred times as much. The larger estate was accompa- 
nied with disproportionate outgoings in lavish expenditures 
for sacrifices, without which he would be tolerated by neither 
gods nor men—and in magnificent hospitality, in feasting, 
and in charity. But besides these, he enumerates the vari- 
ous taxes imposed upon the rich, who were required to incur 
immense expenses in what were called the Liturgies—that is, 
in furnishing the funds for public festivals and entertainments, 
choruses, and processions in time of peace, and in keeping 
horses, equipping ships, and paying extraordinary contribu- 
tions in time of war. And the worst of it is, adds he, that if 
you fall short of what is expected of you in any of these 
things, the Athenians punish you just as if you had robbed 
them of what was theirs. We will remark, by the way, that 
this subject of Liturgies and taxation, is so important to a 
roper understanding of the Public Economy of Athens, that 
Biekh’s admirable illustrations of it cannot be too often re- 
commended to the attention of the curious reader. 

It is manifest, from the tone of their works, that both Plato 
and Xenophon write in the spirit of what is called a reaction. 
The abuses of popular government which they daily witness- 
ed, had disgusted them with popular government itself. This 
is the peculiar evil of misrule in that shape, and what makes 
the demagogue, whose accursed mission it is to seduce and 
debauch a free people, and to fit it, by vice, for bondage, a 
greater scourge than an Attila or aGengis Khan. He is the 
worst enemy of the species, because he destroys the founda- 
tion of its best hopes— its faith in itself—The usurper may 


* We need scarcely say this word meant, at that time, a common informer, 
that is, a courtier of thedemocracy, whose service was public delation and prose- 
cution. 
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be dethroned, the conqueror may be overthrown, but to what 
purpose, when his successor must be as bad as he? Men 
who have seen the most cultivated and enlightened nations 
led or driven into the worst crimes by wretches like Cleon 
or Robespierre—who have seen polished capitals, like 
Athens or Paris, the glory of the earth, seats of the highest 
civilization, and filled with the trophies of genius, become 
theatres of horrors worthy only of the most savage hordes, 
drenched in gore by a banditti of Septembriseurs, doing mur- 
der in broad daylight, or delivered up to the hellish orgies of 
mobs made cruel by suspicion, or drunk with blood—who 
have witnessed judicial massacre solemnly perpetrated in the 
name of the law, and decrees of flagrant iniquity, and revolt- 
ing for their barbarity, sanctioned by the votes of majorities, 
made up of mild and merciful, but timid and feeble men— 
who have heard shouts of liberty uttered by multitudes, sub- 
Jugated by terror, and cringing before the idols of their own 
creation, and seen (what is the infallible consequence of such 
excesses) the reptile demagogue a moment before “ squat 
like a toad” at the ear of his victim, “start up in his own 
shape the fiend,” and stand confessed the tyrant —such men 
must not be too sternly judged, and may even be pitied and 
pardoned, if they despair of the fortunes of humanity. ‘Wo 
to the world because of such offences, but wo to the man by 
whom the offence cometh.” Plutarch, in his life of Timo- 
leon, relates, that the people of Syracuse, after long years 
of a most disastrous experience of this connexion between 
the demagogue and the tyrant, hated at last the very sight 
of the Bema and the Agora—the stage on which their popu- 
lar leaders had been accustomed to play off their impos- 
tures, and from which so many of them (that sterling de- 
mocrat, the elder Dionysius, for example,) had been raised to 
despotic power. It was this sort of discouragement that pos- 
sessed the minds even of the wisest men of Greece at the pe- 
riod referred to. The language they uttered was akin to the 
affecting apostrophe of Brutus at Philippi, and their last hope 
was ina sort of political millennium, when Philosophy should 
be seated upon the throne. Thus it was, that while Xeno- 
phon idealized monarchical despotism in the Cyropedia, Pla- 
to, on the contrary, sought to realize his dreams of a perfect 
social state, by educating the younger Dyonisius to exercise 
power according to the om of the academy—a sad 
failure, compensated by his brilliant success with the great 
republican hero, the avenger Dio. 
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After the overthrow of the democracy at Cheronea, the 
greatest thinker of antiquity addressed his comprehensive 
mind, in the full maturity of his experience, to the subject of 
government, and although, as we have stated, one of his two 
political works is perished, we still possess, in the other, a 
treasure of which it is impossible to overrate the value. 

Aristotle is not obnoxious to the remark we have just made 
in reference to Plato and Xenophon as having written recentt- 
bus odiis. He treats that in a spirit as severely philosophical 
as any other of the multifarious subjects of his all-searching 
inquiries. ‘There is no more reason to suspect him of pas- 
sion or partiality, in regard to democracy or oligarchy, than 
in his Metaphysics or his Analytics, his Topics or his Rheto- 
ric. He gives us the natural history of governments, as he 
does that of plants or animals, and seems equally above his 
matter in both. A thorough acquaintance with this import- 
ant work, we hold to be indispensable to any correct know- 
ledge of the political institutions of antiquity. It must not be 
read only, but made, book by book, and chapter by chapter, 
the subject of deep study and meditation. There is nothing 
superfluous or superficial in it; not a sentence but is full of 
thought and meaning, expressed always concisely, sometimes 
perhaps abruptly, never, we think, obscurely. We detect, 
clearly, the want of this critical knowledge of the work in 
Mitford and other writers of that time, and on the other hand, 
it is just as evident, that the great German philologists of the 
a day, have used the Politics as a key to the whole civil 

istory of Greece, and as a fixed point of reference in all their 
inquiries. Niebuhr, for instance, has found in it a lamp to 
light his path in the darkness of Roman antiquity, which he 
has so successfully explored, and some of his most instructive 
and satisfactory views are but generalizations of hints and 
principles derived from Aristotle. We would point, for ex- 
amples of this, to the use he has made in regard to the legis- 
lation of Servius Tullius, of what the Greek philosopher has 
said of the changes effected by Cleisthenes in the constitution 
of the Attic tribes.* So as to the comparative inefficiency of 
the plebs in the comitia of Rome, because residing on their 
farms at a distance, their attendance in those assemblies was 
inconvenient and irregular. Both the authors at the head of 


* Arist. Pol. VI. 4.cf. VII. 9. So as to the remark that confiscations and forfeit- 
ures ought to be consecrated to the gods. 
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this article, (as we have already had occasion to remark of Mr. 
Hermann,) have drawn continually, and, with the greatest 
advantage, upon the same copious fund. 

What is most remarkable, however, in this great work, is 
its spirit, and the general conclusion to which, when fairly in- 
terpreted, it clearly leads. We have said that Aristotle is 
exempt from all passion or prejudice, on the subject of popu- 
lar government. He had studied, for twenty years together, 
under Plato, in the academy, and left Athens a mature man 
of thirty-seven. But a part of his life had been passed in a 
very different station. He was employed, as every body 
knows, by the victor of Cheronea, to “ teach great Alexander 
to subdue the world,” He was, for many years, therefore, 
an inmate of a court, such as it was, and if we are to receive 
the description Demosthenes has left us, of Philip’s manner 
of living, as any thing but the grossest caricature, there was, 
surely, nothing in that court to captivate or dazzle any body, 
and least of all, such a mind as the Stagirite’s. He might 
have learned there the truth he teaches, that ‘despotism is apt 
to love low company.” He had seen at once the frail and fe- 
verish being of the democracy, with its odious demagogical 
tyranny, and its wild delirious transports, extinguished with 
ease, by a coarse but compact military power, and “ young 
Ammon” turned loose to scourge mankind and to forget him- 
self, and his philosophy, and his native land, in the vice and 
debauchery, the swilled insolence and barbaric haughtiness 
of oriental despotism. There can be no doubt, we should 
think, that this opportunity of comparing what he saw with 
his own eyes, of democracy under the lead of such men as 
Demades, with an autocracy of that kind, this viewof society, 
passing through revolution and conquest from one extreme to 
another, was eminently well fitted not only to inform his 
mind, but to temper it, and to make his judgment as cool as 
his philosophy was profound, penetrating, and comprehen- 
sive. It was just such a discipline as public opinion in France 
has undergone from the delirium of their first enthusiasm for 
liberty, and their scarcely less mad lust of dominion under a 
military despot, to an inglorious subjection to a yoke fastened 
upon them by foreigners, until sleeping off in this forced re- 
pose the fumes of their double intoxication, they have been 
brought at length to think seriously of the necessity and the 
advantages of a juste milieu. 

But whatever effect this instructive experience may have 
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had in counteracting or correcting the disgust naturally in- 
spired by the vices and excesses of the degenerate demo- 
cracy of Athens, no unprejudiced man, it appears to us, can 
read, with proper attention, the whole context of Aristotle’s 
Politics, without coming to the conclusion that the best form 
of government, in his opinion, is a well tempered popular 
constitution, or at least, a constitution in which the popular 
element was very strong and active. He does not, like 
Plato and Xenophon, when he speaks of a perfect common- 
wealth, imagine the reign of a patriot king. Neither does 
he entertain that extravagant admiration for the Doric model, 
especially the institutions of Lycurgus, for which they are 
distinguished. One of the most striking parts of his work, is 
his examination of the ideal republic of Plato, which in many 
points, such as the community of wives and the education of 
women, was a copy of those institutions. He seems to have 
had some faith in the reopxs, so far as that word was appli- 
cable at all to the condition of ancient society, that is, in 
communities made up of some distinguished race—in the 
calm judgment of masses—in the common sense of mankind 
deliberately expressed and fairly collected under forms cal- 
culated to check power, to repress passion, and to give time 
for discussion and reflection. A government so well ordered 
as to deserve the name of a polity, par excellence, (Morea) was 
distinguished from an aristocracy, (and this latter word im- 
plies in his use of it nothing narrow or oligarchical,) by lean- 
ing more to the side of the many than of the nobles.* Nay, 
it was even a more popular form than the constitution of So- 
lon and Cleisthenes. He says expressly, that what he called 
(in conformity, no doubt, to general usage) by that compli- 
mentary name, would have passed in those earlier times (so 
aristocratic were they) for a government of the many. So, 
he considers a system in which the people delegate their high 
powers to others, as an aristocracy, so that all representative 
government would fall within that category. Another fun- 
damental principle on which he repeatedly insists, is, that no 
government, not founded on justice, can be durable. But, 
then, this justice is relative, and not absolute, in its nature, 
and to be determined by the actual condition of society, and 
the opinion of mankind, one age requiring that a greater num- 

*L. V.c.7. So where all are eligible to office, but the best elected. Ib. c. 8. 


Comp. |. IV. 15, where he contrasts a government of laws with one of men; and 
the very definition of polity. III. c. 7. 
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ber should be admitted to take part in public affairs than 
another, and it being in all cases important to interest as 
many as possible in the preservation of the existing order of 
things—a combination, be it remarked by the way, of the 
historical and the rational, the prescriptive and the positive, 
worthy, on every account, of particular attention. Accord- 
ingly, he considers, as the state of society most favorable for 
free governments, that in which the whole population is ho- 
mogeneous, all, as nearly as may be, on a footing of equality, 
all in comfortable and independent circumstances in regard 
to estate, and the majority engaged in agricultural and other 
rural pursuits. Had he written with a view to our actual 
condition in this country, he could not have described more 
perfectly the advantages we enjoy for maintaining social or- 
der and equal rights. He denounces all inequality as a never 
failing source of strife and sedition. It is true, this equality, 
like the justice which is its convertible term, is relative. 
Mere “ arithmetical equality” he regards as a violation of all 
‘‘ distributive justice,” the great end of civil society. A sys- 
tem by which the voice of the wise, the experienced, and the 
good, is always drowned in the clamors of a majority, com- 
posed of ignorant and violent men, he thought the very worst 
sort of inequality, and this, as we shall see in the sequel, was 
the common voice of antiquity.* This would be, in fact, 
only an oligarchy turned upside down. If, says he, the ma- 
jority, being possessed of estates above a certain amount, 
should exclude those who were less fortunate from any share 
in public affairs, though the few were shut out and the many 
governed, nobody would call that democracy. So, where 
the majority, being without fortune, drive the better sort of 
people from the public service, or deprive them of the weight 
and the infiuence to which they are fairly entitled, the evil is 
precisely the same, but in a more aggravated degree. It is 
unjust, and cannot last. The government he considers as 
the best, is such a one as might be variously characterized 
by observers according to their systems, as a democracy or 
an aristocracy—that is to say, a well-balanced republic. 
This observation was afterwards applied by Polybius to the 
constitution of Rome, in the age of the Scipios. 

This leads us to remark, that another fundamental truth, 
which he clearly develops, is, that none of the simple forms 


* See Plut. Conviv. VIII. Q. II. § 2, 3. Id de Frater. Amore XII, Arist. VII. 3. 
14, V. 9. and III. 7; the definition of a polity is express. 
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of government could be good*—that unlimited power, under 
every name and every shape, is equally tyrannical, and produ- 
ces exactly the same effects on society, or effects so nearly the 
same, that the difference is scarcely worth the trouble of a 
choice between them. This morbid anatomy of govern- 
ments is treated with an ability as impartial as it is masterly. 
Tacitus himself has not painted despotic monarchy more 
fearfully after nature. Niebuhr speaks of the devilish spirit 
of the ancient oligarchy, and cites a passage of the Poli- 
tics to prove it.t Aristotle shows that all governments oo 
by pushing to excess their peculiar principles—as the sin 
that most easily besets them. Thus, in democracies, instead 
of leaning to the side (the weaker side) of law and order, 
the profligate man who made politics a trade, and the com- 
monwealth a spoil, never ceased to stir up the envy of the 
multitude against the rich, until by their attacks upon pro- 
perty, or by other wrongs, the upper classes, driven to des- 
peration, flew to arms, and civil wars and military despot- 
ism followed of course. He asks, how is it that a well ba- 
lanced constitution was so rarely to be met with, and answers, 
that it is because most governments have sprung up out of 
revolutions, and breathed the spirit of the revengeful and 
exterminating passions that produced them. They were 
‘‘ reactions,” the offspring of hate, not the work of reason, 
and presented the image of a city taken by storm, rather than 
of a polity adopted with mature deliberations, by the com- 
mon counsels for the common good of a community. 

Yet sound and masculine as is the tone of Aristotle’s politi- 
cal philosophy, he paints the degenerate democracy, of which 
he had so many opportunities to witness the excesses both 
when a student in the academy and as a professor or teach- 
er in the Lyceum on his return to Athens, in colors not at all 
less sombre, though less highly charged, than those used by 
Plato and Xenophon. Indeed, without the experience of the 
French revolution, as Mitford remarks, it would be difficult 
for a modern to believe, or even to conceive, the possibility 
of such horrors as appear, from his account, to have occurred 
in what may be called the daily experience, and to have 
flowed naturally from the very constitution of those turbulent 
commonwealths. And, on the contrary, the Jacobins might 


* The better tempered the government the better. Pol. IV. 12.—V. 1. 
+ Romisch. Geschichte, v. II. 337, 8. Der namliche Geist der Hille, etc. He 
quotes Arist. Pol. v. 9. of the oath, ete., a passage often cited since. 
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have learned the principles of their terrific despotism in his 
book. We do not think we can convey to our readers a bet- 
ter idea, either of the democracy of Athens, or of Aristotle’s 
manner of handling the subject, than by translating, as close- 
ly as possible, according to our understanding of them, some 
passages from his work. 

The first of these is one in which he speaks of a democra- 
cy, in which the only law is the will of the majority for the 
time being—a government of decrees of the popular assem- 
bly (yngcopara.) This, he adds, is generally brought about by 
the Demagogues, who flourish most where there is no respect 
for the laws, since the Demus becomes, to all intents and 
purposes, an absolute monarch, one confounded of many, the 
multitude governing in their aggregate or corporate capacity. 
Such a Demus, then, being a monarch, will rule like one, will 
be controlled by no law, will play the despot, and surround itself 
with flatterers. Such a democracy is precisely the counterpart 
of tyranny in monarchies. Their character and spirit are the 
same; they both oppress the better sort of people ; votes of the 
assembly (pséphismata) are in the one case what edicts are in 
the other, and the demagogue and the courtier are identical 
—pboth of them exercising a pernicious influence over their 
sovereign, the latter over his king or tyranny, the former over 
his democracy. These demagogues, by referring every thing 
to the people, and causing them to interfere with every de- 
partment of public affairs, supersede entirely the fundamental 
laws and constitutions. They find their own importance, of 
course, greatly enhanced by a system which makes the ca- 
pricious will of the sovereign for the time being the only law, 
for controlling, as they do, the majority, they are the masters 
of that will. ‘He cannot be said to pronounce too harsh a 
judgment who affirms that a democracy, of this sort, is no 
regularly constituted government (*odrea,) and if democracy, 
properly so called, is such a government, then this is no de- 
mocracy.”’ —(l. IV. c. 3.) 

It is plain that the demagogue, under such a system, is the 
most absolute of all masters, and may say with Jack Cade 
in the chronicle, that ‘all the laws of the realme shall come 
foorthe of his mouthe.” 

In a subsequent passage, speaking of the supreme judicial 
power as being exercised, in all cases, by the people, he says, 
it is the system of the then actual democracy, which he pro- 
nounces to be exactly analogous to a “ dynastic oligarchy, 

NO. XIII.— VOL. VII. 
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and a tyrannical monarchy.” (Ib. 14.) . This coincidence 
between monarchical and democratic tyranny he illustrates 
more than once, and shows how exactly the maxims taught 
by Periander of Corinth, who was as great a doctor in the 
schools of arbitrary power as Machiavelli himself, apply to 
the policy of such a corrupt and monstrous form of popular 
government. Duwide et impera, is the maxim of both—to 
awaken jealousies and hatreds between classes and indi- 
viduals, so as to destroy all possibility of concert or even 
communication between them*—to break the community in 
two by a permanent division, and perpetual war between the 
rich and the poor, the town and the country—to surround 
every one with spies, to arm friend against friend, to watch the 
most secret movements, to disturb household peace, poison 
the dearest relations of life, and destroy all the sweet care- 
lessness of social intercourse—to discourage and depress 
every thing distinguished in talent, or elevated in sentiment, 
and to admit to the administration of public affairs only the 
weakest, the most worthless, and the most wicked of man- 
kind—-in a word, systematically to debase, to darken, and to 
pervert the human mind. Phocion stood towards the demo- 
« acy of his day in precisely the same relation as Thrasea to 
]Nero, and Camille Desmoulins, in the Vieux Cordeliers, wrote 
the history of Robespierre in the texts of Tacitus. 

“‘We see, in extreme democracy, every thing as it is in ty- 
rannics, wives ruling their husbands, whom they keep in per- 
petual fear of denunciation, and no discipline over slaves for 
the same reason—for neither slaves nor women plot against 
tyrants, and having every reason to be contented with their 
lot, they are partisans of tyrannies and democracies. For 
Demus loves to play the monarch, and accordingly each has 
his favorite and courtiers, the democracy its demagogue, and 
the tyrant all the most abject in fawning and adulation, which 
is the business of a courtier. It is for this reason that tyran- 
ny loves the base and the unprincipled, for such alone will 
flatter—the good love without adulation—and so all tyrants 
hate every thing noble or free in spirit and manners,” etc. 
(l. v. c. 11.) 

In another place, after showing, by numerous examples, 
how democracies were subverted in consequence of those 
schemes of confiscation and robbery which the demagogues 


* Let there be no syssitia, no ira:pera, etc. v.11. Vide supra, note. 
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were perpetually setting on foot against the rich, he proceeds 
to observe, that in earlier times tyrannies (in the Greek sense) 
were more frequent than they had been of late, and he ex- 
plains it by the fact, that in those times the demagogue was 
always, at the same time, a general. ‘* Whereas, now-a-days, 
oratory being grown into an art or profession, public speak- 
ers play the demagogue, but having no skill in war, they 
meddle, except in some very rare and trifling occasions, hardly 
at all with military matters. Tyrannies sprang up formerly 
more frequently than in these times, both because more im- 
portant commands were confided to generals, and because, 
etc. Their leaders easily usurped the tyranny. All did 
this who had the confidence of the Demus, and this confidence 
was gained merely by professing hostility to the rich. As at 
Athens, Peisistratus opposing the people of the plain, and 
Dionysius, by his invectives against Daphnzeus and the rich, 
was invested with the tyranny, being considered as a good 
democrat for no reason but because he hated them. And 
thus it is that they change their democracies from the form 
in which they were handed down to them from their fathers 
to the present fashion.” 

Peisistratus and Dionysius the Tyrant! In this passage 
we have the testimony of Aristotle, to a truth established by 
the whole tenor of ancient history,* and which modern, limit- 
ed as it is in this respect, has confirmed and will forever con- 
firm. The demagogue is the tyrant in embryo. To say 
that he is in democracies what the courtier is to the despot, the 
cringing, hypocritical, parasitical worshipper of power, is in- 
deed substantially saying the same thing. The best slave 
is almost always the worst master. 

We shall close these abstracts from Aristotle with a literal 
translation of some important remarks, which throw great 
light upon the internal constitution and the daily practices of 
the democracies of Greece. (I. VI. c. 6.) 

The true friend of democracy or oligarchy will show it not 
in contriving that his institutions shall be as democratic or 
as oligarchical as possible, but that they shall endure the 
longest possible time. Thus the demagogues, now-a-days, 
humoring the caprices of the Demus, deal in wholesale con- 
fiscation through the decrees of courts of justice. Therefore, 
the friends of that sort of polity ought to counteract them by 


* See Dionys. Halicarnass. Rom. Antiquit. 1. VI. and VIL. passim. 
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passing laws prohibiting the confiscation to public use of pro- 
perty forfeited by a sentence of a court, and making it sacred 
tothe gods. For by such a provision, criminals will not be 
less deterred, (since they will be equally aru but the 
multitude, (who compose the judicatorii or juries,) will be less 
inclined to convict, when they are to get nothing by the judg- 
ment. Socare ought to be taken to diminish public prosecu- 
tions as much as possible, prohibiting, under heavy penalties, 
the instituting them without probable cause, for they 
are wont to attack in this way, not the humbler sort, but 
people of the upper classes, and it is essential that all the citi- 
zens of a commonwealth should be interested in its preserva- 
tion, or at any rate, that the rulers, whoever they are, should 
not be looked upon as enemies. So degenerate democracies 
(ai redevrata’) are very populous, and it is hard they should as- 
sist at the public assembly without compensation, and this, 
where the revenues are scanty, falls upon the rich, (for a fund 
must be raised for the purpose, by extraordinary contribu- 
tions, («e¢opa,)* confiscations, and judicial plunder, which have 
subverted many a democracy,) therefore, where the revenue 
of the state is inadequate, there ought to be but few assem- 
blies held, and the tribunals composed of many judges should 
sit but a few days. It would also conduce to reconcile the 
rich to the expense, if people of any property were allowed no 
compensation for jury service, (d«ayxov) but only the poor, and 
at the same time, it would cause justice to be better adminis- 
tered. Where there is a goed revenue, demagogues should 
not be allowed to do as they now do; for they distribute any 
surplus immediately in small quantities. The consequence 
is, that the people are always receiving, and always in want 
of more, for such assistance to the poor is merely pouring 
into a cask with a hole in the bottom of it. The truly demo- 
cratic statesman will take care beforehand, that the body of 
the people (nds) should not be in a destitute condition, for 
this is the great source of trouble and abuse in democracies ; 
but he will take care that permanent provision be made for 
them. Since this is a matter of concernment to the rich as 
well as the poor, distributions of surplus revenue ought to be 
made in considerable quantities at once, and it were especial- 
ly desirable if enough could be raked together to buy small 
farms, or if not, for providing a little stock for commercial or 
agricultural industry ; and if it be impracticable to give to all, 


*A property tax. See Bickh, P. E. of Athens, II. 224. 
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to make the distribution by tribes, or in some such way, col- 
lectively. Meanwhile, for all necessary meetings of the peo- 
ple, compensation should be raised by a property tax on the 
rich, releasing them from vain and useless Liturgies. Itis by 
such a system that the Carthaginians keep the Demus con- 
tented under their well balanced polity, for they are continu- 
ally sending some of the poorer sort to their neighboring de- 
pendencies, where they are made comfortable and prosper- 
ous. 

The same testimony as to the character and conduct of the 
democracy of Greece, is given by all the other authorities on 
whom any reliance is tobe had. We shall say nothing of the 
comedies of Aristophanes in this connexion—not that we think 
him either an unimportant or an exceptionable witness. We 
hold them, on the contrary, to be an essential part of the po- 
litical history of Athens, and cheerfully acknowledge the ser- 
vice rendered to science by M. Wachsmuth, in his just and 
exalted estimate of their value in that sense. But Aristo- 
phanes is toogreat aman to be treated as he deserves in the 
narrow space allotted to us here. We shall take a future 
opportunity of expatiating at large upon this mighty painter 
of men im masses, and on some of the principal groupes and 
figures in his richly furnished gallery. Another writer, of 
whom we should have to say too much if we said as much 
as we ought, is Plutarch. His Lives abound in matter for 
the student of the constitutional history of Greece. We need 
only mention the names of Themistocles, Aristides, Cimon, 
Phocion, Demosthenes, Dion, Demetrius, Timoleon, Aratus, 
to remind the reader that he has recorded the services of most 
of the great men whose lives were an era in history, and 
whose achievements, civil and military, have identified them 
forever with their times and their country. His Nicias, for 
instance, is, with a view to the spirit of the Demus, a perfect 
study. The principal materials used by Plutarch in his por- 
traiture of that unfortunate general, are indeed drawn from 
Thucydides, whose account of the Sicilian expedition we 
have already mentioned as an unrivalled narrative, but the 
biographer, in the exercise of his peculiar privileges, has 
added touches of character, and little expressive circum- 
stances, not to be expected in a general history. You are 
made familiar with that poor victim of demagogy and su- 
perstition, passing his whole life between the dread of the 
mob and the fear of the gods, and wasting the produce of 
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his large fortune in perpetual sacrifices to both—whose timidi- 
ty, in Plutarch’s language, was as sure a resource to the bad, 
as his benevolence was to the good—so anxious about the 
future as to keep a prophet of his own, witha view especially 
to the preservation of that great estate, which was the source 
of all his troubles, and by the most lavish use of which, in 
popular largesses and princely magnificence, he sought to 
propitiate envy, and only invited aggression—grave, domes- 
tic, sober, regular, laborious, retiring, yet continually over- 
whelmed with public affairs, to that degree, as to leave him- 
self not a moment for serving, or even for seeing, his most in- 
timate friends—as successful in the outset as he was unfor- 
tunate in the close of his career; yet seeking to avoid odiam, 
(his evil genius,) by ascribing all the honor of those successes 
to the gods, and suffering the demagogue, Cleon, to reap the 
well-earned fruits of his ability and perseverance at Pylus, 
by yielding to him the command in the very moment of vic- 
tory—all his life, the slave of his own power, a shadow of 
greatness, “‘an unreal mockery” of state*-—at Syracuse re- 
fusing to withdraw from an expedition he never approved, 
and then become utterly hopeless, because he feared the 
—_ more than the enemy, and preferred dying by the 

ands of the latter, ‘“‘ with lis harness on his back,” to being 
judicially murdered by the former; and- when he had at 
length resolved to seek safety in retreat, prevented from 
effecting his purpose, and detained for certain destruction, 
by aneclipse of the moon ! 

But this Life is not merely instructive as showing the cha- 
racter of a man, whose very weaknesses, especially his ab- 
ject superstition, were perfectly Athenian; the biographer 
has been even more than usually communicative on the sub- 
ject of the Demus itself. He speaks of all those characteris- 
tics that made it such a constant object of dread to Nicias, 
and, in general, to the rich and the educated. He mentions 
the ostracism, with its origin and objects; he tells us of the 
aversion of the people for great talent, which it used, but al- 
ways suspected, hated, and persecuted —and of its especial 
horror of philosophers, and their blasphemous and atheistical 
babble about second causes—as witness the fate of Anaxa- 
goras. We have there, too, a portrait of Cleon, with his bra- 

* He applied to himself, says Plutarch, that of Agamemnon: 


“ mposarnv di rod Biov 
Tov dyxov Exoper, ro dbx Xo dovdevopev.” cc. 5. 
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zen front and iron lungs, the first of the demagogues, who, 
forgetting the dignity and decorum of Pericles and the older 
orators, ranted furiously and moved about upon the Bema— 
at once the butt, the bully, and the bubbler (to use an ex- 
pressive old word) of the populace. Neither has he forgotten 
the profligate policy of Alcibiades and Hyperbolus—nor the 
arts by which they and other demagogues controlled public 
opinion, and created constructive majorities, by operating 
upon the selfish hopes and fears of men, and by artfully turn- 
ing to account the silence of the timid and the scruples of the 
wise, and speaking and acting for all who were not bold, or 
ready, or able, or knowing enough to speak or act for them- 
selves. 

The orator, or rather, rhetorician Lysius, who was born of 
Syracusan parents, at Athens, about the third year of the 
eightieth Olymp. (A. C. 458,) and lived to be eighty, is a most 
precious witness to the daily practices and the true spirit of 
the democracy, of which he was one of the confessors in the 
time of the XXX Tyrants, and one of the most faithful cham- 
pions always. Of his innumerable orations, written in a style 
which has ever been celebrated as a model of the purest At- 
tic, we still possess (supposing them to be all genuine) thirty- 
four. Most of these were composed to be spoken by others in 
their own defence, according to the practice of the Athenian 
courts. They are, therefore, the very words addressed to 
the popular tribunals by an experienced, able, and most suc- 
cessful advocate, whose political orthodoxy is above suspi- 
cion, not in the heat of extemporaneous discussion, but with 
the art and the forecast of deliberate composition, and reveal, 
as perfectly as any thing can, the spirit and character of their 
Judicature. They present, accordingly, a frightful picture 
of judicial tyranny. Were they not unquestionably what they 
profess to be, they might easily be taken for irony, far more 
pungent even than Xenophon’sin the treatise referred toabove. 
The topics dwelt upon in them are just such as, from Aristo- 
tle’s account of the structure and composition of the courts, 
as well as from all the other testimonies cited, might be ex- 
pected to be urged. We sce that even Aristophanes has ex- 
aggerated in nothing—but the masks and the costume. A 
people to whom such language could be addressed, we do 
not say with success, but without exciting the deepest indig- 
nation, were no better than a horde of Usbecks or Algerines. 
To call such a system of open plunder, and arbitrary, iniqui- 
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tous, inquisitorial despotism, the administration of justice, 
were blasphemy. They had lost all sense of justice, all mo- 
ral serise. These orations are an everlasting monument of 
their dishonor; every topic in them is a stain, every compli- 
ment an outrage, every prayer acurse. Fouquier Tinville 
himself would not have tolerated such language, for after all, 
your high Jacobin was a sentimentalist, and had a sort of de- 
cency incrime What the orator makes his client say in one of 
these pleadings is true to the letter. The demagogues and 
sycophants, he affirmed, had led the democracy into a course 
of conduct identical with that of the XXX Tyrants, one of 
whose plans for raising the wind, had been to seize some 
tWenty or thirty of the rich metics, (or resident foreigners,) 
and murder them judicially, with a view to a forfeiture of 
their estates. Lysius and his brother were among the vic- 
tims marked out by these —the latter perished, but the orator 
fled to the patriot standard under Thrasybulus, and returned 
with the exiles in triumph. 

In these pleadings, the court is always addressed as those 
who were personally interested (as they indeed were) in the 
event of the cause, and had the largest discretion to dispose 
of it as they should judge best for their own advantage. The 
solemnity of the oath prescribed to them, the supremacy of 
the law, so indispensable to what ought to have been a go- 
vernment of laws, the responsibility of their high function, the 
vital importance to society of the administration of justice, 
which Hume affirms to be the only end of all its other insti- 
tutions, however complicated and imposing —these are con- 
siderations beneath the dignity of a sovereign, that would 
bear no restraint, and was bound by no obligation and no 
duty. The Heliasts, it is evident, regarded themselves, and 
were regarded by others, not as a court, but as a commission 
—they were armed with all the powers of the assembly, 
whom in a corrupt practice, though not in the true theory of 
the constitution, they represented, and their judgment, like a 
vote in the Ecclesia, was quod postremum jussit populus, and 
the supreme law. Their decrees were without appeal, and 
a former acquittal was no bar to another action or indictment. 
Accordingly, one of the considerations most frequently ad- 
dressed to their favor, is that the accused, or those he repre- 
sents, have lavished their fortunes, by the various Liturgies, 
upon the public, and this is a topic continually occurring, not 
only in these speeches, but in those of Iseeus also.* Another 


* Iszeus. Tlegs row Dedoxrnpovos kAnpov. 13. Lys. 
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akin to it, is that the judges would be more benefited by 
the property of the defendant, if left to be managed by him 
in trust for the people, (for that really was the true descrip- 
tion of the case of every man of substance, he was compulso- 
rily the steward of the poor,) than if confiscated and wasted 
at once. This happened to be really the fact, and was no 
doubt some protection to the more opulent classes, so long, 
at least, as by magnificence in their style of living, and the 
performance not only of the Liturgies imposed upon them b 
law, but of many more voluntarily incurred, they made it 
quite evident to their jealous cestuy que trust, that he probably 
had the full benefit of the fund. The consequence of this 
strange tenure of property, however, was that the rich lived 
under perpetual surveillance in regard to the use of their for- 
tunes, and when the day of confiscation, or heavy contribu- 
tions in the shape of discretionary fines, came, they were 
called to account as rigidly as a fraudulent bankrupt, threat- 
ened with the galleys, for the manner in which they had got 
rid of their supposed assets. 

A very curious instance of this, and one highly illustrative 
of this part of the subject, is the case of the estate of one Aris- 
tophanes.* The property of this man, who was supposed to 
be rich, was confiscated, but as it turned out to be far less 
than was expected, the Demus, suspecting some foul play, 
called the next of kin of the deceased to account for this un- 
looked for deficiency. The defendant ventures to complain 
of it asa very hard case, that one who had nothing to do with 
the affairs of another, and knew nothing of them, should be 
held to explain them at his peril. How was it possible for 
him to answer, item by item, on an account of the sort? On 
such a day, your relative received so much from such a 
banker, or ship-owner ; what is become of it? He was re- 
ported at such a time to have in his possession a large fund ; 
where is it? Was he his brother’s keeper, or even his book- 
keeper? It was evident no man could meet such a respon- 
sibility ; and we are not surprised to find him adding, that the 
sycophants (prosecutors) had been the ruin of many an ho- 
nest man in that way. He reminds his judges, that they have 
always been disposed to overrate people’s fortunes on mere 
report, and illustrates it by the case of Alcibiades, who after 
being in command of the army for four or five years, and 
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having received from the allies twice as much as any body 
else, so that many thought he had at least one hundred talents, 
left, after all, less to his children, than he had received from 
his guardians when he came to his estates. So, he adds, 
should you confiscate the property of Timotheus,* ‘“ though 
God forbid it should be done unless for some great benefit to 
the state,” and get less by it than you have from Aristophanes, 
would you call on Ais next of kin to make up the deficiency ? 
Certainly not. Why? Because Conon’s will, made at Cy- 
prus, shows clearly he owned but a very small part of what 
you imagined him to possess. All this would seem quite con- 
clusive enough, but the defendant knows the law and its in- 
terpreters too well to confide in the justice of his cause. He, 
accordingly, reminds them how little they ever received from 
confiscated estates, which were instantly plundered and di- 
lapidated as by a foreign enemy, the very doors being torn 
from their hinges—and yet no poor man got a decent divi- 
dend out of the fund, while in that particular case, by taking 
care of the property, no less a sum than a thousand drachmas 
had been actually paid into the treasury! He farther insists 
upon the merits of his own father in the use of his fortunes, 
of which, reserving for himself and family barely wherewithal 
to furnish them with the necessaries of life, he had constantly 
spent the income on all sorts of Liturgies to oblige the people, 
and that, without any selfish object whatever. He had not, 
like so many others, laid out his own money in order to in- 
demnify himself by offices obtained through the popularity he 
should thus acquire—he had sought no reward for his mag- 
nificence in keeping so many horses, and for his triumphs at 
the Isthmian and Nemean games, but the honor of the state. 

We will just stop to remark here, that if M. de Tocqueville 
finds the social freedom of the people of the United States so 
inconveniently restrained by what he alleges to be the cen- 
sure exercised here by all over all, what would he have said 
of the system of prying, inquisitorial surveillance, revealed in 
this pleading of Lysias? Nay, what would he have said of 
the whole constitution and being of an ancient common- 
wealth, which, as we shall presently show, allowed of no so- 
cial liberty or personal independence at all? But this by the 
way. 

In other orations, Lysias harps upon the same string. In 
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his defence of some one, accused of bribery* —an admirable 
pleading—his client is made to repel the charge by review- 
ing the whole tenor of his past conduct, and showing how de- 
voted he had been to the public service. He begins, as usual, 
with a list of the Liturgies he had performed, three fourths of 
them entirely voluntary. His galley sailed so much better 
than any other, that Alcibiades would have her as his flag- 
ship, which, he takes care to add, he could not prevent his 
doing. He then reminds the court, that the public revenues 
were so fallen off, through mismanagement and peculation, 
that voluntary Liturgies were almost the only resource left to 
fill up the deficit, therefore, if they were well advised, they 
would not care less for the fortunes of the defendant than for 
their own, knowing that they would always, as heretofore, 
have the use of them to any extent. And for the manage- 
ment of the estate, he adds, none of you can doubt that I 
shall make a better steward (rayas) than they who administer 
your finances. If you deprive me of my property, you will 
not enrich yourselves ; you will only give up this fund to be 
squandered and dissipated like every other. You had much 
better give me yours than take mine. I have lived with the 
strictest economy that I might have the more to spend on you, 
and hold my fortune only to your use—that very fortune 
which exposes me to the persecutions of sycophants. 

We should be giving to this part of the subject a dispro- 
portionate extent, were we to make abstracts of all the plead- 
ings which throw any light upon it; but there are two or 
three others to which we fee] bound to call the attention of 
our readers. One of these is the speech against the corn- 
dealers. Athens depended on foreign importations for no less 
than a third of the bread she consumed. It is not, therefore, 
to be wondered at, considering the tendency of ancient legis- 
lation to regulate all the concerns of society, and their com- 
parative ignorance of political economy, that their corn laws 
were a very important part of their police. Accordingly, very 
severe penalties were denounced against every thing calcula- 
ted to diminish the supply of so necessary an article. En- 
grossing (beyond a very moderate and defined quantity) was 
punished with death; and since the persons engaged in the 
trade were usually metics and foreigners, (the Jews and 
Lombards of that day,) we may be sure that the public in- 
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formers would not be excessively indulgent with regard to 
them. The pleading in question is a curious and instruc- 
tive proof of this. ‘The prosecutor begins by formally excu- 
sing himself for having seemingly taken part with the corn- 
dealers, because when some of the senators proposed that 
they should be immediately and without a hearing delivered 
over to the executioner, he, thinking such a procedure rather 
harsh, moved that the usual course of a trial in the courts 
should be pursued. He was determined, however, not to lie 
under such an imputation as that of being a patron of fore- 
stallers and regraters, and so to show his zeal, undertook to 
play public accuser on the occasion. The defendant pleaded 
an express order from the Archons, sed non allocatur. The 
authority of those magistrates to dispense with the law was 
denied, and many precedents referred to, in which the courts 


had displayed the greatest severity against all suspected of 


Cc 


even winking at that nefarious traffic, and had condemned 
the accused to death, in spite of all his evidence to establish 
his innocence. 

In the short speech against Epicrates and his colleagues, 
for malversation in an embassy, we find the accuser urging 
the people to make an example of the defendants, because 
they had influence and ability in public affairs. What signi- 
fies your severity against the feeble and the obscure, when the 
orators, who are continually shocking us with the display of 
large fortunes suddenly amassed by plunder, secure to them- 
selves by their eloquence or their intrigues a perfect impu- 
nity. It was, it seems, come to such a pass, that instead of 
being punished for their notorious robberies, the Demus was 
grateful to them for being let in for ever so small a share of 
the spoils. Here, too, we find a violation of all sound prin- 
ciples of judicature, and all the guaranties of the rights of the 
individual, openly pressed upon the people. To be sure, it 
seemed to be excused in that case by the lex talionis. These 
sycophants, says the orator, are in the habit of telling you, 
when they prosecute any unfortunate man unjustly, “ If you 
do not convict, you will have no fees.” Even a topic so fla- 
gitious, however, scarcely justifies his urging the assembly, 
as he does, to allow the offender no trial, which he alleges to 
be superfluous, where the court is already convinced, and the 
crimes are notorious ! 

The only other oration of Lysias, which we will specially 
recommend to the attention of our readers, is the fine defence 
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of some one who, having remained at Athens during the 
reign of the XXX Tyrants, was accused, in spite of the am- 
nesty, as one of their accomplices.* It deals in the usual 
topics, but besides these, it presents a very lively, and we 
have no doubt, perfectly true picture of the infamous courses 
of the demagogues and sycophants, both towards the allies 
and the citizens of Athens. He might well affirm, that had 
the XXX Tyrants confined themselves to the punishment of 
these wretches, the country would have had cause to rejoice 
in their severity. They played, indeed, under the authority, 
and in the name of the people whom they misled, exactly the 
part of those tyrants. Oligarchy had twice been established 
in hatred of them, whose misrule was so intolerable that 
people sought a refuge from it in any form of government. 
Nor are they so much to be blamed for their tyrannical out- 
rages as you who permit them, and who call that democracy, 
which is the arbitrary power of a few making war, through 
your judgments and decrees, upon all who will not lie down 
quietly and be fleeced by them. ‘ The true democrat, is he 
that obeys the laws and reverences an oath.” In short, this 
exposure of the attempts of the demagogues, to re-establish 
their former odious supremacy, and to plunge the city once 
more into the guilt and folly which she had scarcely expiated 
by so many years of suffering and adversity, is one of the 
most instructive lessons of Greek history. 

So much for Lysias. His contemporary, Isocrates, whom 
we have had more than once occasion to mention, and whose 
oratory was principally of the panegyrical kind, is, of course, 
upon the whole, far less important to us as an authority on 
the subject of constitutional history. Yet there are several 
of his productions that deserve particular attention. The 
two most instructive for our present purpose, are undoubt- 
edly the Areopagitic and the Panathenaic orations. We 
have been ourselves very much indebted to these elaborate 
compositions, in forming our own views of the government 
of Athens. The latter, especially, is the more remarkable, as 
having been begun in the ninety-fourth and finished in the 
ninety-seventh year of his age. But our limits do not permit 
us to do more here than observe, that the decay of morals, 
and, of course, of law and liberty, was constantly progressive 
during that whole period, and that when he contrasts the 
end with the beginning of the century, he speaks with the 
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authority of an eye witness, whose whole life had-been devo- 
ted to the study of wisdom and the observation of life. 

The most superficial glance atthe works of these and other 
Greek writers, will satisfy every one accustomed to consider 
such subjects, that the citizens of Athens, and those generally 
of the democratic commonwealths of Greece, had none of the 
guaranties secured to us by our American constitutions. 
They were particularly unprotected in the two points, in 
which the action of government is most sensibly felt, both by 
society and by individuals, taxation and judicature. These 
were both, in practice, (we speak of later times,) almost en- 
tirely arbitrary. As to the former, Solon had subjected the 
higher classes to proportionably heavier burthens than the 
lower ; ; but this inequality was compensated by a correspond- 
ing superiority in political power and influence. As the de- 
mocratic, or rather demagegical interest, became more pre- 
ponderating, this, like every other balance, was overturned, 
and the burthens of the rich were increased, while their weight 
was less and less felt in the administration of affairs, until 
they seemed to exist, as we have seen, only for the use of the 
many. It was notbefore the fourth year of the Peloponnesian 
war, that extraordinary contributions—afterwards such a 
_ source of vexatious oppression to the wealthy—were resorted 

to by the State. It soon grew into a system, in comparison 
with which, ship-money and stamp-acts were mere trifles. 

Their administration of justice was quite as bad ; they had no 
idea, or at least a most imperfect one, of the necessity of separa- 
ting the three great departments of the government, upon 
which the School of Locke, and the English and American Re- 
volutions, has, not without reason, laid somuch stress. Aristotle, 
indeed, saw this truth, and distinctly treats of it; but even he 
«oes not draw the line between the different functions with suf- 
ficient precision.* He would have the popular assembly, for 


instance, to act as a court of justice in some cases of the . 


greatest importance, the very ones in which it would be most 
liable to be misled by passion. And although the books, not 
only of the philosophers, but of the historians, the orators, 
and the poets, are full of allusions to the empire of the law, 
and to the liberty that bows only to it, yet the idea of a judge, 
independent of the legislative and executive powers, by a 
permanent office and a fixed salary—a principle now become 
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almost universal in christendom*—never entered into their 
heads. Not only so, but the Roman institution, attended 
with such admirable effects, both in the administration of the 
law, and in the cultivation of it as a science, of a single pree- 
tor expounding the rule to a jury charged with the applica- 
tion of it to the facts of the.case, was unknown at Athens. 
Their tribunals were mere mobs, composed of hundreds, 
sometimes of thousands of judges, where all sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility was completely lost. The general 
assembly (ecclesia) was not regularly a court, but it exer- 
cised judicial powers in extraordinary cases, such as the trial, 
or rather murder of the generals, already referred to, and those 
exceptions were too frequently occurring. Its conduct on 
such occasions was, of course, perfectly arbitrary. Bills of 
attainder, ex post facto laws, and laws violating the obliga- 
tions of contracts, were passed in the shape of judgments or 
special decrees, without the least hesitation. 

It is true, that in Solon’s plan, or as Isocrates affirms, in 
the old constitution, transmitted from the age of Theseus, and 
only burnished up and modified by the great law-giver, there 
were some restraints attempted to be put upon the sovereign 
power, in its various functions. 'The Areopagus, for instance, 
was clothed in a very high censorial authority, and had a 
controlling influence, if not an extensive jurisdiction. None 
could be a member of this senate without having been an 
archon, and until the time of Aristeides, none could be an 
archon but a member of the first class of the timocracy of So- 
lon. So that law-giver provided for amendments in his in- 
stitutions, but the zuzteatee in these reforms was given to cer- 
tain select and sworn nomothetea, on whose motion alone the 
assembly was allowed to make any fundamental change. 
So that the law was to be paramount to its decrees. In like 
manner, so far as we may rely on our knowledge of their very 
complicated judicature, the Helicea, out of which their vari- 
ous tribunals were formed, was destined to perform in some 
degree the functions of our courts, by maintaining the supre- 
macy of the same fundamental laws over the decrees of the 
assembly. This was a body of six thousand jurors, drawn 
from the whole mass of the citizens, and divided into ten dif- 
ferent colleges or courts, who were all to be above thirty 
years of age, and charged under oath with the trial of causes. 


* Nay, it exists even in Turkey for the Osmanlis. Thierry, Dix ans d’études 
Historiques, 241-3. 
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A demagogue might thus occasionally, like a minister of the 
crown in constitutional monarchies, be made liable before this 
select body, for measures adopted, on his motion, by the whole 
people in the general assembly. We have examples of a 
threat of prosecution held out to deter the making of such 
motions, and a famous instance of it occurs in the law of 
Eubulus of Anaphlystus, against the repeal of the theorikon, 
to which Demosthenes, in his philippics, alludes with somuch 
dissatisfaction, and which he succeeded in causing to be 
abolished, only after the defeat at Cheronea had rendered 
the repeal of it entirely unavailing to any good purpose. In 
these and other provisions of Solon, we see that reverence 
for law as a fixed and sacred rule of action, both for the go- 
vernment and for individuals, without which there can be 
neither liberty nor order, and which the genius of Plato has 
so beautifully illustrated in the last conversations and death 
of Socrates.* But these ideas were in later times confined 
to the few—they gradually ceased to influence the conduct 
of the people, whose will came to be regarded as the only 
law—and it is plain from the authorities we have vouched, 
that no Turkish bashaw ever exercised over the rajahs, 
abandoned to his barbarous despotism, a tyranny more petu- 
lant and arbitrary, than that of the Athenian Demus. 

The restraints which modern society has imposed upon 
itself, in the exercise of its sovereignty, are only an acknow- 
ledgmentof the fallibility of man. In our own republican in- 
stitutions, this self-denial has always struck us as something 
sublime. All absolute power, if allowed to act on sudden 
impulses, will and must be tyrannical ; nor does it in the least 
signify by what name it is called, except perhaps that the 
galling severity of the bondage is in proportion to the number 
of the masters. Republican government is ex vi termini, a 
government of laws, not of men—that is the old Roman defini- 
yon, and it is the only description of rational liberty, or in- 
deed of civilized society. It isa government of reason, not 
of passion—of rule, not of will, and of duty, not of caprice ; 
in short, it is limited and legal, not arbitrary power. Ac- 
cordingly, all the checks which our constitutions impose upon 
the legislative department, all the securities by which they 
guard the liberty, the lives, and the property of the people, 
in the making or the administration of the law, are designed 
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to prevent hasty conclusions, and the prejudging of important 
questions—to insure in all things an examination, as far as 
possible, without fear, favor, or affection. In the true spirit 
of Christian humility—the most sublime of all virtues—the 
people have taken care that they shall not be led into tempta- 
tion by that omnipotence which God alone may not abuse, 
and reserving to themselves ultimately an absolute control 
over their own destinies, have practically restrained the ex- 
ercise of their sovereignty, by withholding from their agents 
some of its highestattributes. But the democracy of Athens, 
whatever was its original constitution, became, after the death 
of Pericles, the lawless, furious despot, depicted by Aristotle. 
It became impatient of every restraint or delay in executing its 
purposes. It was surrounded with swarms of flatterers and 
parasites, who spoke to it of nothing but its perfections and 
its infallibility, its power to dispense with all laws, and its 
“divine right” to do any wrong. The base sophist who, 
when consulted by Alexander on the justice of a measure, 
answered, that it would be just, if he willed it, would unques- 
tionably have held precisely the same language to the mob 
of Athens. Demades isa case in point—Antipater had about 
him no flatterer so abject and unscrupulous as that prince of 
democrats under the popular régime—just as the fiercest Bru- 
tuses of the Directory became the vainest counts of the em- 

ire.* ° 

What should we think of being compelled to reside in a 
small community, deciding in the weightiest matters upon the 
spur of the occasion, incessantly excited by unprincipled 
agitators, living by forfeiture, and confiscation, and plunder, 
without a press, without a constitutional barrier or guaranty 
—without a magna charta or habeas corpus act—without a 
grand jury ora petit jury, subject to challenges to the array 
and to the polls— without any definition of high treason, and 
therefore with multitudes of constructive treasons— where 
there was no safety for persons or papers— where no man’s 
house was his castle—where there was no appeal, no plea 
of autrefois acquit or convaint—no prohibition of exorbitant 
fines, and cruel and unusual punishments—where not only 
there was xo provision for equality in taxation, but inequality was 
a principle and a systen— where slaves were continually tor- 
tured to give evidence against their masters, and masters 

* Somebody had a favor to ask of Merlin of Douay, then in exile under the 
Restoration—“ Be sure, said a friend to him, to address him as M. le Comte.” 
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themselves were not always exempt from the torture of the 
slaves—where instead of judges there were commissioners 
-—where private property might not only be taken for public 
use Without compensation, but was habitually treated as if it 
were public property, unduly appropriated by the private 
holder—where no bills were required to be read three times 
in two houses, and. where the departments of governmext 
were all confounded in one tremendous mass of arbitrary 
power—where exceptional legislation,. bills of attainder and 
privilegia of all sorts, were of every day’s occurrence-— 
where, in short, there was no time for refleetion, no locus pent- 
tentie, but the decrees of a passionate and tumultuary mob, 
misinformed, misguided, superseding all laws and constitu- 
tions, were carried into instant execution? ‘The terrible ef- 
fecis of this blind precipitancy are seen in many famous pas- 
siges of Athenian history—as, for instance, in the case of 
Socraces, and in that of Mitylene, condemned on the motion 
of the Lloody Cleon to massacre and slavery, and saved by a 
liair’s breadth ’scape, on.the second thought of the multitude.* 
As to constructive treasons, Tacitus gives a fearful account 
of them in the use made of the /ex majestatis under the dark 
and jealous despotism of Tiberius, and Montesquieu well re- 
marks, that uncertainty on that single point is enough to make 
a tyranny of any government. 

The restraints we have just enumerated, were long the pe-- 
euliar privileges of the English race ; and yet, strange to say, 
most of them were of Norman, not of Saxon origin. Magna 
Charta, which embodies the greater part of them, was merely 
a feudal charter. Chancellor Kent, in his valuable Com- 
mentaries, cites an analogous example from Danish history, 
on the election of one of their kings in 1319.+ There is 
nothing. surprising in the coincidence, since the great charter, 
as Lord Coke affirms, was simply declaratory, and we will 
add, declaratory of the common law of feuds. There is, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the provisions made for the 
protection of commerce, nothing in it but what every vassal 


* Thucyd. III. 36. So Euripides generalizes : 
‘Orav yip nba dijpos cis dpyiy meoay 
bpotov wse rip ‘karecBicar AaBpov 
eid iobyos Tis auros évrecvorTt piv 
Xow imerxor, etc. — Orest. 696, sqq. 
What a dupe for a demagogue, what a terror to the desolate and oppressed — 
a sovereign multitude, so passionate and impetuous. 
tv. ll p.8. 
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had an undoubted right to exact of his suzerain. The great 
peculiarity of it was the commission of twenty-five barons, 
charged with seeing it executed, and authorized to levy war 
on the king for a breach of it. Even this was no new thing 
in principle, for every vassal, in case‘of violation of the feudal 
pact, might right himself, if he could, by force. But the pe- 
culiarity just mentioned, consisted in the concerted action, the 
community of interest, ascribed to the whole body of the king’s 
tenantry, including the church, under its Kentish chief, and 
the city of London as a corporation. This was the founda- 
tion of a public, a nation ; and it was what existed no where 
among the feudatories of the continent. It was in derogation 
of the solitary, self-dependent, exclusive spirit of the Feud, 
and produced effects of the most salutary kind in England, 
as her consititufiion developed itself. But in the provisions 
and guaranties of Magna Charia, the people at large, the 
many, the vast majority of the nation, in short, the conquered 
Anglo-Saxon race, had no interest, with the exception of the 
few holdings left in the hands of the original proprietors at 
the conquest, and with the farther exception of their interest 
m the church, and in the city of London. We say the 
church, because it was the sanctuary and the refuge of the 
oppressed races every where, and was, in fact, the democratic 
element of society in the middle ages. We say the city of Lon- 
don, because it was as a body politic and an artificial person 
of great political power, that it took part in those proceedings. 
With these exceptions, magna charta was, originally, the work 
and the bulwark of the Conquerors only. The Norman ba- 
rons were like all other barons, a peerage, and the king, as 
their lord paramount, only primus inter pares. It was the 
great cardinal principle of the system, that the vassal was 
bound to no service or aid, not expressed or necessarily im- 
plied in his compact. When applied to for help by his lord, 
Shylock himself never asked more grudgingly, “is it so no- 
minated in the bond.” ‘The usual incidents of tenure were 
well defined, and of small account, unless abused —but for 
all extraordinary aids and subsidies, the suzerain was abso- 
lutely dependent on the good will and pleasure of ‘his feudia- 
tories. ‘They were not even bound by the vote of a majority 
in the lord’s court—the feudal system did rot recognise, in 
strictness, the rule of a majority governing—each granted 
for himself, and he appealed, if his lord demanded more of 
him, or were guilty of any other encroachment, to his sword, 
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or his peers. There never was a fiercer spirit of liberty than 
- animated this military democracy among themselves, or in 
relation to their territorial (for so alone they were) superiors. 
They were the worst of ow to the conquered races 
—Saxons or Gauls. The former were forever crying out for 
the laws of Edward the Confessor—long in vain—for since 
the days of the Dorians at Sparta, and their Helots and pe- 
rieci, never was there such a frightful scene of tyranny as 
that of the Normans in England for upwards of a century 
after the conquest. But the same spirit of violence and law- 
lessness which made them such intolerable masters, made 
them rebellious vassals. It was that race, who, holding all 
the lands by the only noble tenures of knight service and 
the like, were the libert homines of the great charter ; a happy 
équivoque that as the pomerium of the city was enlarged, was 
easily interpreted so as to take in all freemen of whatever 
origin or description. This is, indeed, a memorable instance 
of the manner in which Providence often uses the worst things 
as instruments to bring about the best ends.* 

That this feudal charter, thus generalized, should be in pro- 
cess of time the solid basis of the freest and best institutions 
the world has ever seen— that this treaty, stipulating for the 

rotection of the haughtiest privileges, and extorted by proud 
ein barons, in arms against their chief, should be found 
so comprehensive in its language and provisions as to include 
as well the poor oppressed Saxon, as soon, that is, as he 
ceased to be poor, and would no longer consent to be oppress- 
ed, is a striking fact, and yet nothing is more certain—in- 
deed nothing, when it comes to be examined, will appear more 
natural. England is the nation of Europe whose laws, whose 
manners, whose whole constitution of society, have been most 
thoroughly penetrated with the spirit of the feudal system. 
Yet the same England has built upon her feudal principles, 
and animated with her fierce feudal = a body of laws, to 
which a foreigner,t author of a work dedicated to a compara- 
tive analysis of the Judicial Institutions of Europe, has not 
scrupled to assign “ the first rank among those of all civilized 
states” —that glorious common law, which transplanted into 


* On this subject we refer generally to Thierry, Dix ans d’études, &c. 

+ Meyer, Institut. Judiciairesdes principaux paysde!’Europe. v. II. p. 298. He 
is quite enthusiastic, and very naturally so, as all his readers will confess, upon 
les grands avantages qui assignent a la législation de la Grande Bretagne, le 
premier rang entre celles de toutes les nations policées. 
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a new world, has been allied to the only perfectly democratic 
constitutions that have ever existed, and have for two hun- 
dred years given us that for which Sydney bled, sub dibertate 
guietem—which has protected person and property as they 
never has been protected elsewhere, under which the hum- 
blest cottage is, in the eye of the law, a tower of strength and 
an inviolable sanctuary, and which “the winds may whistle 
through, and the rains of heaven may enter it, but the king 
of England cannot.”* We are fully aware how many causes 
of a most peculiar kind, conspired to produce that marvellous 
system of liberty and justice, the common law, but beyond 
all doubt the mighty spirit and the great outlines are in Magna 
Charta—and that charter was the common law of the feudal 
aristocracy. But it was an aristocracy only as compared with 
the conquered races ; within itself it was a democracy, jealous 
to excess (the more jealous for being a superior caste) of its pri- 
vileges. In short, their situation was, in this respect, exceed- 
ingly analogous, as we shall presently show, to what are call- 
ed the republican and democratic states of antiquity. In both 
cases it is from a high and exclusive aristocracy that the pre- 
cepts and m~xims of liberty have been derived, for the benefit 
of ages which know how to maintain liberty without the help 
of aristocracy. 

The application of these remarks to the subject before us, 
will be made apparent in the sequel, and we will just add, 
that another characteristic of modern society, of which we 
shall have more to say hereafter, may be traced up to the 
same institutions. We mean the spirit of individuality that 
pervades it, the tendency to <solation and égoisme, the notion 
that governments are made for the citizen, not the citi- 
zen for government. L’ état c’est mot, is the language of mo- 
dern civilization. We shall by and by see that the Greeks 
thought differently ; but in the mean time we will only ob- 
serve, that all the establishments of the feudal times were a 
nursery of this spirit of refractory independence. The solita- 
ry castle, fortified against the law, as well as against violence ; 
the gauntlet thrown down in defiance to the opposite party, 
nay, to witnesses and judges—the right of private war and 
wager of battle, with their fruits, the duel and the point of 
honor. In these, as well as in other respects, modern society 
has been thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the feudal aris- 


* Lord Chatham on the Middlesex election. 
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tocracy, or, rather, of the military democracy formed by the 
Teutonic conquerors of Europe. 

When we read the accounts transmitted to us from 
so many different sources of the highest authority, of what 
the Athenian democracy became so soon after the Per- 
sian war as the death of Pericles, and what it continued to be 
as long as it existed at all, one is almost, as Mr. Hermann 
observes, at a loss to conceive how it could have maintained 
its institutions, in their essentials at least, for a period of two 
centuries, and have given to them the consistency of a regu- 
larly organized and highly influential system. Nay, we goa 
step farther, as we profess ourselves of that school which has 
no great confidence in what is called the science of politics 
theoretically considered, and are always disposed, in matters 
of government, to judge the tree by its fruits, our attention 
is forcibly struck by the unquestionable fact, that not only 
was the love of the Athenians for their democratic constitu- 
tion a deep rooted and ardent passion, but that the glory and 
prosperity of the state under that constitution, seemed fully 
to justify their love. The evils of popular government, as 
Machiavelli remarks, appear worse than they really are. 
There is compensation for them at least in the spirit and the 
energy it awakens. ‘The vis medicatrix of a robust nature, 
enables it to overcome diseases which would be fatal to the 
feeble, the inactive, or the dejected. This vitality and vigor 
of republican government, which triumphs over disorder, and 
resists, for a while,.even corruption, has been remarked at 
every period of its history. Modern authors, Bettinelli, for 
instance, express the liveliest surprise at the prosperity and 
progress of the disorderly little commonwealths of Lombardy, 
in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, amidst all 
the storms which they had to encounter from within and from 
without.* It seems difficult to imagine how, in a state of 
things so nearly verging upon the state of nature or down- 
right anarchy, civil society could flourish, industry accumu- 
late wealth, the face of the country be covered with improve- 
ments, and its resources of all sorts be multiplied exceeding- 
ly. That this was the case in Attica up to the period of the 
Peloponnesian war, is universally admitted. We have to that 
extent the express testimony, delivered, too, with emphasis 


* Risorgimenti d'Italia, v.1. 183. It is quite a dissertation. Mette orrore la 
storia di quel tempo, che par quclla delle tigri e degli orsi: yet arts, commerce, 
schools, population, industry, agriculture, flourished. 188. 
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and admiration, of Herodotus.* We have that of Pausanias, 
in a later age, more generally given, and rendered more re- 
markable by his admitting the prosperity of Athens, while he 
affirms it to be an exception to the usual effect of democratic 
rule,+ and the unrivalled intellectual glory of the ‘* Demus of 
Erectheus” is there to speak for itself. ‘The former of those 
writers points to the start in the career of wealth and power, 
which that people took as soon as they had overthrown the 
tyranny of the Peisistratide as a proof how excellent a thing 
equality is, for to that alone he ascribes the change. What 
makes their brilliant history the more striking, is the singular 
contrast it presents to that of Sparta, blessed, according to 
most of the philesophers, with a polity approaching almost to 
ideal perfection. It is true, periods of undisturbed order and 
happiness do not furnish the most interesting annals. Yet a 
repose too deep and too long is a sort of moral death; and 
what do we know of Sparta, but through the history of other 
states, and chiefly of her rival? Until the time of Brasidas, 
who figured for a brief moment in the Peloponnesian war, 
she never produced even a celebrated general ; and Thucy- 
dides strikingly remarks, that were she then to pass away, 
like other empires, she would leave no monument to show 
what her grandeur had been, while Athens was covered all 
over with the trophies of genius and power.{ And, in truth, 
what monument of her art has been celebrated among men? 
what mind, in after times, has been enlightened by her wis- 
dom? what bosom awakened by her eloquence? what ear 
charmed by the harmony of her song? A few laconic apoph- 
thegms is all we have to show how the Greek nation, par 
excellence, the city acknowledged by all contemporaries as the 
head of the Grecian world, thought, felt, and spoke. While 
her rival, with her crazy constitution and her perpetual dis- 
orders, was the seat of civilization, “‘ native to famous wits or 
hospitable” — those very wits by whom she is so unanimous- 
ly painted as the mother of anarchy and misrule,—and from 
her mouth have issued forth 


Mellifluous streams, that watered all the schools 
Of Academics, old and new. 


* Herod. V. 78. dndoz d? 04 Kar’ Ev podvov ddXz ravrayi, } ionyoptn ds Ese ypipa 
onovdaiov. ‘The expression icnyopin is remarkable and characteristic of the Greeks, 


—like rappnoca so often used as synonymous with liberty in general. 
+ Pausan. IV. 35, 3. sito itis 
+L. Ic. 10, 
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Her superiority in this respect, which has been celebrated 
by later times in every form of eulogy, does not escape Pe- 
ricles in the panegyrical orations ascribed to him by the great 
historian, and there is another praise which he justly claims 
for the capital of democracy —not only was she crowned, at 
home, with prosperity and glory, but although continually 
guilty in her federal relations of flagrant injustice, and often 
of most barbarous and bloody cruelties, yet that city was, as 
he alleges, compared with the rest of Greece, the school of 
humanity, and of fraternity among nations. This spirit is, in its 
perfection, the peculiar characteristic and the great triumph of 
christianity. The opening to the whole earth of the doors of 
the Temple, hitherto closed upon all but the descendants of 
Abraham, was the work of the “ Son of Man,” and the apos- 
tle of the Gentiles was emphatically the evangelist of a New 
Dispensation. All antiquity was influenced by a bigotry of 
race, more or less intense and exclusive. ‘The Spartans were 
even more remarkable than the Jews, for their aversion to 
foreigners, and their avoidance of all commerce with them 
(gevm\acra.) Rome was only comparatively, not absolutely, free 
from this prejudice. But generally speaking, in the ancient 
world, citizenship was an affair of race, and in more senses 
than one, the boundaries of the state and of the world were 
the same —spatium est urbis et orbis idem. Athens, too, admit- 
ted to the privileges of the commonwealth, only those born of 
parents both of whom were citizens, and who had been uni- 
ted in lawful marriage; but the rule was not enforced with 
so much rigor as elsewhere, and many special exceptions 
were made to it. Then her maritime position and habits, as 
well as her necessities, rendered her in some degree commer- 
cial. She encouraged the residence of foreigners of all 
classes, especially of merchants, (metect.) They were, it is 
true, (and this reveals the spirit we have just alluded to,) in 
an inferior condition before the law—they had no persona 
standi in judicio, and transacted their most important business 
in the name and under the protection of a guardian. They 
were, also, subjected to a poll-tax, the price of their privile- 
ges, and if they failed to pay it, or were found guilty of voting 
as citizens, were liable to be sold, and were in fact not unfre- 
quently sold as slaves. Still they were, on the whole, pro- 
tected and favored by the manners, and so great were the at- 
tractions of the city for strangers, that according to Béckh’s 
calculation, they composed fully one third of its free popula- 
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tion. They constituted, principally, the moneyed and mer- 
cantile classes. In short, commerce proved there, as every 
where else, a mighty humanizer, while by the fortunes ac- 
quired in such pursuits, it enabled obscure individuals to 
eclipse the old families, and became at the same time, as 
usual, quite as mighty a leveller. These effects were visible 
in every thing; even their slaves were better protected by 
the laws, and more indulgently treated, than in any other 
city of Greece. Besides the favor shown to foreign mer- 
chants in the Athenian courts of judicature, numerous proze- 
not abroad performing functions analogous to those of modern 
consuls, kept up in some degree the spirit of amity with fo- 
reign nations, and the first foundations of public law were 
laid in treaties of commerce (symbola) concluded with other 
states. 

But in making up an opinion upon the subject before us, 
we must, in the first place, carefully distinguish the period 
that precedes the Peloponnesian war, from that subsequent 
to the breaking out of that demoralizing struggle. Then, the 
remark already cited from Professor Wachsmuth, must be 
borne in mind. The early opinions and legislation of Athens, 
were considered in later times as aristocratic, and they un- 
doubtedly were so in reference to the new standard. Not 
only the laws of Draco, so famous for their stern and almost 
savage spirit, but the constitution of Solon and Cleisthenes, 
which was confessedly a compromise between the noble 
families and the body of the people, still restrained and re- 
pressed the latter exceedingly. So, the great events of the 
Persian war, though they elevated the lower order, whose 
share in the glory of the contest seemed fairly to entitle them 
to a corresponding share in the administration of the com- 
monwealth, still exercised, as great events always do, a most 
salutary discipline over the public mind. The Areopagus, 
of whose influence and authority we have already spoken, 
gave, for some time, a high tone to the whole government. 
The spirit of democracy, it is true, was continually gaining 
ground, but it did so slowly. Aristeides yielded to it when 
he caused the Archonship to be made accessible to all. 
Pericles, throughout his whole administration, studied to keep 
the people quiet by exciting their ambition, flattering their 
pride, and indulging their more reasonable desires, and he 
succeeded so effectually in his purpose, that Thucydides pro- 
nounces the government under his lead, substantially the 

NO. XIII.— VOL. VII. 9 
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reign of a single man. It must be remarked, (for the fact is 
a most important one, though we can do no more here than 
point it out,) that he was all the while extending the empire 
of Athens, and purging the city of the description of people 
most likely to create trouble, by establishing colonies of them 
in the conquered territory, (Cleruchiz), at the same time that 
he lavished upon the amusements of the resident populace, 
the treasures of the whole maritime confederacy. His high 
birth, his imposing presence, his mighty eloquence, his com- 
manding abilities, his elevated character, his profound and 
cautious policy, and above all, his uniform success, together 
with the real prosperity of the country within —all conspired 
to produce that mitigated and rational democracy on which, 
as we have seen, he has pronounced, in the pages of Thu- 
cydides, so brilliant a panegyric. The appearance on the 
public stage of such a creature as Cleon, immediately after 
the death of that mighty man, was a new era. The very 
peopic whom he misled, laughed at the swaggering folly of 
the upstart, (such is the testimony of the historian,*) who did 
not shrink from a comparison with his majestic predecessor. 
Now th» glory of Athens, as its power, was at its height under 
the acministration of Pericles, who reaped the harvest sown 
by the generations that preceded him. They both decayed 
with the decay of morality and order ; and our only surprise 
henceforth is, that the downfall was not even more rapid 
than it really was. But we have already spoken of the 
character of the age in which the mind of Thucydides, and 
so many others of the same calibre, were formed. The im- 
pulse given to the people by the heroic spirit and marvellous 
triumphs of the Persian war, and the abilities of Miltiades, 
Themistocles, and Cimon, continued to act upon their con- 
duct and opinions, even amidst the crimes and disasters of 
the Peloponnesian struggle, and it was nearly a century after 
the death of Pericles, before the nefarious demagogues that 
succeeded him had completely destroyed the democracy. 

It is not our purpose to pursue the subject any farther at 
present. We refer our readers, if they are disposed to do so, 
to the books at the head of this article. "We cannot consent, 
however, to close our observations, without adding some sug- 
gestions that appear to us entitled to the gravest considera- 
tion of all who would study, to any practical good purpose, 
the Constitutional History of Greece. 

* See the graphic description, Thucyd. IV. 28. 
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I. Nothing is so apt to mislead, in these inquiries, as the 
abuse of language. The application of familiar terms to ob- 
jects apparently the same, but really, in every essential par- 
ticular, widely different from those we are .accustomed to 
designate by them, has been the source of infinite error and 
confusion. ‘There can be no more striking example of what 
we mean, than the usual classification of governments in three 
simple forms. We speak familiarly of monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy, as if they were precisely defined and widely 
distinguished, instead of being susceptible of endless modifi- 
cations, and running continually into one another. Nothing, 
for instance, is more inevitable, than that a wild and turbu- 
lent democracy will take a monarchical or an oligarchical 
shape ; we do not say that it will end, merely, in sucha 
shape, but that it will exist in it, as long as it exists at all; 
as, for example, in a committee of public safety, or a popular 
dictator. Nothing is more sure, in like manner, than that a 
savage despotism, naturally degenerates, as the Roman em- 
pire did, into a military democracy, or oligarchy, (as the 
case may be,) of the army or the Preetorian guards. This is 
the very law of their being. To call a government demo- 
cratical because its organization is apparently popular, is to 
forget that both Cesar and Peisistratus—acknowledged 
chiefs of the democratical parties of their day—left every 
thing in the forms of the Roman and Athenian constitutions, 
exactly as they found them ; and that Bonaparte at Marengo, 
Was quite as much an autocrat, as Napoleon at Austerlitz or 
Friedland. And so, vice versa, Otho and Vitellius, or the 
Gordians and the Maximins, were no more masters of their 
empire, than Clovis was of his Franks, or the Bastard and 
his sons of their Norman adventurers. It is in this respect, 
chiefly, that political systems need to be recast, and Herder 
is right in calling for a new classification and another Mon- 
tesquieu. 

But without expatiating upon a topic which needs and 
deserves an elaborate exposition, we must remark, that de- 
mocracy, in the sense now attached to the word, never exist- 
ed at all in antiquity, no more than in modern European his- 
tory, for the revolutionary governnients of France cannot be 
treated as an exception. We understand by democracy, as 
the term is now used, the enjoyment of perfect numerical 
equality, both before the law and in the spirit of society, and 
that equality, recognised as one ofthe universal, inalienable 
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rights of man. This democracy, carried out to its logical 
consequences, is at war with every thing savoring of a dis- 
tinction of castes, races, and nations. The French did carry 
it out logically, and they subscribed it upon their revolution- 
ary banner in three words, each of which is essential to the 
definition of it—* liberty, equality, fraternity.” It is the 
spirit of primitive Christianity. Its apostles are tent-makers 
and fishermen. It takes the weak things of the world to con- 
found the wise—its priests are often the lowest of the people 
who are not Levites, and what was ascandal in Israel is our 
boast. We have canonized inour calendar, we have enrolled 
forever in the capitol, a printer and a shoemaker, (to name 
no rem and we challenge history for two names more 
worthy of a place in it than Franklin and Sherman. So with 
regard to the foreigner, it breaks down all barriers—Jew and 
Gentile, Tros Tyriusve—all at the same communion table. 
Now this was never the opinion of antiquity. They all be- 
lieved in race, and reverenced it, (as we have said.) As be- 
tween nation and nation, their philosophers assume it as one 
of their data, that some are born to command, and others to 
serve and obey; and this idea was the very basis, not of 
their speculations only, but of their whole social state. But 
even within the bounds of their own races, they admitted of 
family distinction; indeed, Miiller affirms that the mainte- 
nance of families was the great cardinal policy of the ancient 
Greek States.* A striking proof of the strength of this feel- 
ing is found in the necessity acknowledged by all their re- 
formers, of abolishing old tribes and establishing new ones,t 
or substituting for them other divisions and classes. Thus 
Solon and Servius Tullius turned the aristocracy of races 
into a timocracy, thus admitting into the body-politic the 
richer part of the excluded castes. This was a concession 
made by the old families toa power no longer to be resisted, 
but it was at first, as we have seen Professor Wachsmuth 
affirming, no more than a concession. Of course, in later 
times, the principle of equality among citizens, gained ground 
continually ; but yet at Athens, even in times of the most li- 
centious mob-rule, to be descended of a great house was an 
advantage, with a view to public consideration, and even of 
mere popular favor. Not to speak of Peisistratus, Cleisthe- 


* Dorians, v. II. p. 107, (trans.) 
t Ibid. 63, cf. Arist. Pol. 
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nes, Miltiades, Cimon—it did much in that way both for 
Pericles and Alcibiades. The rise of 'Themistocles to such 
a height of political influence, had surprised many, notwith- 
standing his unrivalled abilities, because he was merely born 
on the mother’s side. ‘The pride of the Dorian race in their 
descent from Hercules, and the exactness with which they 
preserved their pedigree, is wellknown. Butevenat Athens, 
there were at all periods hereditary priesthoods in certain 
families, such as the Eumolpidz and the Ceryces ; and the in- 
fiuence of superstition and priestcraft, there, was exceeding- 
ly important.* 

With this haughty spirit of race, was combined another 
spirit akin to it, perhaps originally derived from it, which 
made them look down with contempt upon all mechanical 
trades and pursuits, and treat with no great respect (howe- 
ver they may have otherwise encouraged it) commercial and 
manufacturing industry. Herodotus is one authority out of 
a thousand for this, and he mentions Corinth as a singular 
exception to a universal rule.t Yet Solon, in his legislation 
had enjoined industry as a duty on his citizens, while Lycur- 
gus interdicted to his, every sort of occupation (agriculture 
itself included) but war, and the exercises that prepare the 
body for it. Pericles, in the important discourse so often re- 
ferred to above, boasts of this respect for honorable industry 
as one of the advantages of Athens, and claims even for the 
laboring classes in that city, not only an interest, but a com- 
petent degree of skill in public affairs. But the opinion which 
consigned to the slave the labors of the peasant and the handi- 
craftsman, and excluded from the administration of political 
affairs those who had no time to devote to liberal pursuits, was 
too deeply rooted in the constitution and the habits of society to 
be controlled by positive legislation. They are systematical- 
ly shut out from all share of the commonwealth by Aristotle, 
and the works of the other philosophers abound in precepts 
and sentences of the same import. Herodotus Sostedine 
whether he shall trace up these notions to the castes of Egypt, 
seeing they prevail every where, not only in Greece, but 
among the barbarians. It is indeed a prevalent opinion 
among philologists, countenanced by high authority among 
the ancients, that the original Attic tribes did savor of a dis- 

* Creuzer, _— IV. c. 8, §3. cf, Plut. Theseus. 
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tinction, not only of race, but of occupation. But without 
having recourse to any historical explanation of that sort, this 
aversion for manual labor marks, as we see in Tacitus’ ac- 
count of the Germans, all warrior tribes, among whom the 
sword is amore honorable, as well as easy instrument of ac- 
quisition, than the plough, and the spear than the pruning 
hook. Piracy was in high repute among the older Greeks 
universally, as Thucydides remarks, and there were even in 
his days, some parts of the country in which it had lost none 
of its attractions or its respectability. 

This discredit, thrown upon labor, produced important 
political consequences. It prevented, for instance, the form- 
ing of that great middle class, which is the surest basis of 
social order every where.* On the other hand, it engender- 
ed necessarily an idle, needy, rapacious, and profligate popu- 
lace, haunting the courts of law and the general assembly for 
the sake of the miserable fees paid for that sort of service, 
hungry after confiscation and forfeiture, living from hand to 
mouth on the alms, the bribes, or the plunder of the rich, or 
on distributions of the public revenues obtained for them by 
the demagogues, to whom the poverty of the multitude was 
wealth and power.t Here, too, Christianity introduced a 
new principle, or renewed a right spirit. It enjoined and 
consecrated labor ; it made honest poverty honorable ; it ex- 
alted the humble and lowly. ‘ We beseech you, brethren, 
that you study to be quiet, and to do your own business, and 
to work with your own hands, as we commanded you.”¢ The 
order of St. Benedict, by establishing a system of free labor, 
on the principles thus enjoined upon the primitive church, 
created, as Herder remarks, a new era in Europe. 

II. At once a cause and an effect of this contempt for the 
arts of industry, was the universal prevalence of domestic 
slavery, and that not only as an actual institution, but as an 
essential element of civilized society. We have referred to 
Aristotle’s doctrine upon that subject, when we spoke of all 
labor being consigned to the bondman. With him the rela- 
tion of master and slave is just as indispensable in every well 
ordered state, as that of husband and wife, or the other domestic 


* Best government, where rodv rd pecov. Arist. Pol. IV. 11. So at Rome, the 
same thing occurred. Minore indies plebe ingenua, says Tacitus. It was the 
aim of the Gracchi to counteract this tendency of the system in a 

t+ So at Rome. [Illa concionalis hirudo erarii, misera et jejuna plebecula. Cic. 
Three hundred thousand received public corn in the time of Augustus. 

t Thessalon. Liv. 10,11. Ib. IL iii. 10. I. Cor. iii. 8. 
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relations. He develops, systematically, and without hinting 
the shadow of a doubt, the utility of the institution, and its 
consonancy to right reason. Different races of men had been 
created for the purposes of a high social improvement, some 
to serve, others to command—some to provide a community 
with the means of subsistence, by manual labor and the use- 
ful arts, others to think for it, to fight for it, to embellish and 
enlighten it, by genius and-philosophy. The last could only be 
well done by those who had nothing else todo. ‘The exqui- 
site organization of the Greek showed, he thought, an aristo- 
cracy of nature, to which the barbarian should do a willing ho- 
mage and yield acheerful obedience. Those keen perceptions, 
those refined sensibilities, those organs so susceptible to the 
impressions of beauty and melody, those thoughts so elevated 
and aspiring, that wonderful intelligence, combining whate- 
ver was most abstract and most profound in metaphysical 
speculation, and subtile and shadowy in the distinctions of 
logic, with whatever was most sublime and most rapturous 
in poetical inspiration and creating forms, in which all ages 
have recognised and adored the image of ideal beauty. And 
could these be expected of men brought up to toil and sweat, 
immersed in grovelling cares, condemned to hard labor for 
life? Their civilization was so exquisite, that a change in 
their music was a revolution in politics, and incredible as it 
may appear, no subject is more gravely treated by their 
wisest men, than this connexion between moods and measures 
of harmony, and the morals of a people.* How could such 
refinement exist, but ina race not only most happily consti- 
tuted, but educated, consecrated, and set apart, from earliest 
infancy, for the study of art and the contemplation of the 
beautiful? Accordingly, one of the soundest thinkers, as 
well as best informed writers of later times, affirms, that be- 
yond all doubt, the unapproachable excellence of the Greeks 
in art and literature, was in some degree due to the existence 
of domestic slavery among them, and could not have existed 
without it.t 

However that may be, those commonwealths, and even the 
most democratical of them, were as close oligarchies as those 
formed by the Franks in Gaul, or the Normans in England. 
Béckh reckons the whole number of slaves in Attica at about 
365,000, to 95,000 citizens, and 45,000 resident foreigners. 


* See a remarkable passage, Cic. de Legib. II. 15. 
+ Heeren Ideen Europaische Volker, 10 absch. 
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In Sparta the disproportion was probably still greater, for 
besides the Helots, the Periaeci (or Lacedemonians properly 
so called) were in a state of inferiority and dependence not 
very far above the villenage of the middle ages. The Doric 
race was literally, as has been said of their successors the 
Turks, encamped in the midst of subjugated enemies. Indeed, 
Isocrates uses this very term in regard to them.* All inti- 
mate union, as by marriage for instance, nay, all social inter- 
course with the conquered was forbidden to the conquerors. 
Doris amara suam non intermisceatundam. A more jealous, 
barbarous, grinding, inexorable despotism never existed, than 
that exercised by the Spartans over their subjugated brethren, 
(for so they were) —who, be it remarked, were slaves, not 
of individuals, but of the whole community, by far the worst 
form of bondage.t The domestic habitudes, the personal 
qualities and affections that always greatly mitigate ta rela- 
tion between man and man, and rendered it at Athens pro- 
verbially light and easy, even to insubordination, can have 
no effect on masses, governed only by fixed laws, and an in- 
exorable state-necessity. But although the situation of Sparta 
was, in this respect, somewhat peculiar, and the interdicting 
to him all business whatever, condemned the citizen to a life 
of fainéantise, from which war was the only refuge ; yet the 
same effects, though in a less degree, were produced by the 
same cause in every Greek commonwealth. A hundred 
thousand Athenian citizens lorded it over more than four 
times their number of slaves and metics—not to speak of their 
foreign or federal dominion, by which they were invested 
with jurisdiction, civil and political, over the majority of the 
Greeks. Was this democracy at all different from the feudal 
peerage of which we have spoken ? 

Another important reflection naturally occurs to us here. 
One of the most difficult, if not the most difficult, of all social 
problems, is, how far, in a country fully peopled, as every 
part of Europe now is, the laboring classes, those, in other 
words, who subsist upon wages, and depend upon their daily 
labor for their daily bread, can be admitted to a share in the 
commonwealth, consistently with the preservation of order, 
under a limited government. Our situation is altogether 
anomalous; we have no poor, and centuries must elapse be- 


* Archidamas, p. 314, 
+ This is well developed by J. F’. Reitemeier Sklaverey, u. s. w. in Griechen- 
land, p. 123, 
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fore we shall feel the evils of an excess in that way—we 
have but the beginnings of a population; universal suffrage, 
therefore, and other institutions which may be attended with 
benefit, or at any rate, with but little evil, here, would infalli- 
bly lead to civil war and military despotism in France, or even 
in England. Is this to be forever so? Is that “slavery of the 
whites,” which the great prophet and apostle of the poor, the 
Abbé de Lamennais, pronounces so much worse than the 
bondage of the blacks, the unchangeable condition of things? 
or when, how, how far, is it to be susceptible of correction? 
The masses in Europe are called free, yet they every where 
receive the law, and their destinies and those of their children 
are in the hands of their task-masters. They are, in truth, 
with few exceptions, a permanently degraded caste; and 
are, like the Helots, slaves, not of individuals, but of whole 
communities. On this subject the history of antiquity throws 
no light. Their philosophers solved the dreadful problem, 
we have stated, against the majority of mankind, and doomed 
the many to serve perpetually for the well-being and im- 
provement of the few. 

III. Immediately connected with the foregoing remarks, is 
another that must never be lost sight of in reading the his- 
tory of the ancient commonwealths. War was the perma- 
nent, and so to speak, the natural and ordinary state of 
things among them. In modern times peace is the rule, war 
the exception ; among the ancients, it was just the contrary. 
The presumption was against the foreigner, alien né was alien 
enemy, and unless protected by express treaty, he was not 
protected at all.. Kidnapping was at all times a common 
and incorrigible evil of antiquity, and piracy, as we have re- 
marked, once held every where in as much honor as war it- 
self, never ceased to be the law of some nations, and the oc- 
casional practice of all. Revolutions in government, and 
other social disorders, always filled the land and the sea with 
banditti of this sort. 

If we consider what were the laws of war in those times, 
we shall not at all wonder that such effects upon the opinions 
and conduct of mankind ensued upon the perpetual repeti- 
tion of it. Those laws justified almost any violence upon an 
enemy. They breathe the exterminating fury of savage life ; 
it is Achilles avenging the death of Patroclus. The Homeric 
poems, which present, in many respécts, a moral picture less 
disgusting than Greek history, in what were called more 

NO. XIII.—— VOL. VII. 10 
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civilized ages,* were true to nature in this, as in every thing 
else, and no very important change took place subsequently 
in the 


ide’ bs’ avOpcimrorce wider, rdv dsv ddon. — II. ix. 592, 


The heroes of the Iliad pursue their enemy not only to death, 
but beyond it. They butcher him in cold blood, cut off his 
head and set it upon a pole, drag his body at their chariot 
wheels, and cast it forth to be devoured by the dogs and the 
fowls of the air. His wife, though a princess, becomes the 
slave of the victor—his children have their brains dashed out, 
or are reduced to the same condition. Fields were laid 
waste, orchards and forests cut down or burnt up, towns 
sacked and razed to the earth. In short, on the principle of 
lawyers, that omne majus in se continet minus, the man of blood 
who went forth to destroy, forfeited, with life, whatever 
was his, to the object of his cruel hostility; and no Grotius 
had yet taught mankind to make war only the means of peace, 
and the discipline of knightly courage and courtesy. 

The consequence of this important fact was, that all the 
institutions of antiquity were adapted to war, not only as an 
occasional event, but as the prime concern of social lite. To 
recur to the analogy of the savage state: like our Indians, 
they trained up their young men to the arts of destruction, 
and if they failed them, then to meet death and tortures, 
‘exile, and igneminy, and bonds, the sentence of their con- 
queror,” with patience and fortitude. This explains their 
mode of discipline and education. The infant who promised 
to be puny or deformed, was condemned gs unfit to live. 
Infanticide was universal—it was even a sort of mercy. 
The infant warrior, in the myth, was dipped by his 
mother in one of the rivers of hell—he was hardened by 
exposure, invigorated by exertion, made nimble and supple 
by exercise. ‘The gymnasium was thus an indispensable 
institution, and we no longer wonder at the figure it makes 


in the philosophy of Plato. ‘The glory of the Olympic sta- 


* Athene. 1. V. 12. 15. 19,20. Homer says the poor and the stranger are un- 
der Jove’s protection, a sentiment too refined for subsequent times. 

t See especially the frightful picture drawn by old Priam, l. XXII. 60. sqq., 
and compare |. XVIII. 175. sqq., and the touching story of the Egyptian king 
Psammenitus. Herod. IIf. 14. 

Yet Aristotle—a voice crying in a wilderness, 1. VII. 15. and Isocrates, 
Panathen. and de Pace, hold the language of philosophy and humanity on this 
subject. Plut. Nicias. 
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dium was a part of the same system—nor is it without 
grave reasons of state, that such an interest was felt by the 
most cultivated people in quoit-pitching, leaping, wrestling, 
boxing, and such like exercises, or that the genius of the 
first, beyond comparison, of lyric poets, should have immor- 
talized the happy victors who turned up the Olympic dust 
with their glowing chariot wheels.* A stoical apathy within 
accompanied this external discipline, and steeled the breast 
equally against the cries of the vanquished and the insults of 
the haughty conqueror. The principle of slavery, as a substi- 
tute for death in battle, being universally recognised and ac- 
quiesced in, the captive knew his doom, and met it without 
a murmur. Greeks, it is true, among Greeks, were fre- 
quently, perhaps generally, ransomed ; but that was an ex- 
ception to a well settled rule, and the shocking scenes re- 
corded by Thucydides show how little such could be counted 
on. ‘There was nothing to secure any part of Greek society 
against the most cruel reverses of the kind, and the proudest 
nobles, the first gentlemen and ladies, (if those names were 
not peculiarly christian,) might look forward with melancholy 
apprehension to the chances of being sold, with their delicate 
children, into slavery, and being made to writhe under the 
scourge, being cast into mines and quarries, or compelled to 
undergo any other outrage or torture at the pleasure of a bar- 
barous master. 

It is plainly impossible to do justice to any institution of 
antiquity, without giving its due weight to this important and 
fundamental consideration. The deeds and the scenes of 
violence that are so revolting to the modern reader, made by 
no means the same impression on a Greek, even in the most 
civilized age. Witness the coolness with which Thucydides 
relates so many horrible atrocities. Gradually, to be sure, 
as men became more accustomed to the enjoyment of peace, 
its blessings would begin to be better appreciated, and be some- 
times extolled. Isocrates speaks in this vein, and Aristotle 
was beyond his age in that as in almost all things. Athens, 
from being the ruling city, the seat of empire for half a cen- 
tury, was become soft and luxurious, and her genius turned 
to the best account the advantages which her power gave 
her. She was the torturer, not the victim; the mistress, not 


* For the importance of bodily strength in ancient warfare, see Plutarch’s Life 
of Pelopidas, who seems to have been a very Paladin. 
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the slave ; and in the quiet purchased for her by her naval 
force, and paid for with the sufferings of others, she learned 
to moralize and be sentimental, and so the stern spirit of an- 
cient warfare might occasionally be censured and rebuked 
by a speculative philosopher. But certainly her practical 
men and the great bulk of her people thought of the rights 
of conquest as their ancestors had thought. Accordingly, 
they never affected to deny or palliate the fact, that their 
federal policy was essentially despotic. They set up the ty- 
rant’s plea of necessity, and openly relied upon the right of 
the strongest. This avowal repeatedly occurs in Thucydi 
des, but no where ina form more cynical and odious, than in 
the answers he puts into the mouths of their plenipotentiaries 
in the curious conference they are reported to have held with 
the representatives of the besieged Melians.* Their prac- 
tice, too, was in the strictest conformity with their principles, 
and Mitford found it abundantly easy to exemplify the rapa- 
city, violence, and cruelty, which he alleges to be in- 
herent in democracy, in every part of the conduct of Athens 
towards her allies. But he forgot that cruelty, rapacity, and 
violence, were the characteristics of all forms of government 
in antiquity —that they infected the whole spirit of society — 
that oligaichies waged perpetual war with the people, and 
waged it with a ferocity nothing short of infernalt—that 
single tyrants perpetrated habitually such horrible excesses 
as throw into the shade even the Eccelini and the Visconti 
of the middle ages.t We refer, for a singular illustration of 
this reverence for the right of the strongest, to an oration of 
Isocrates, which we have had more than one oecasion to 
cite. The old rhetorician had been declaiming against 
Sparta for her contempt of all laws, and her remorseless 
spirit of conquest, and exalting, in comparison with it, the 
more humane and peaceful conduct of Athens. He had gone 
so far in his invective that he felt some remorse for his in- 
temperance — but what was his surprise when, on consulting 
a professed partisan of that state, he found him regarding 
that declaration as only an artful piece of irony, and the 
pretended censures as really the highest panegyric.§ 

IV. Another important peculiarity of the political systems 


* 1. V. 87. sqq. + Thucyd. III. 81, 2. 


+ Picture of a petittyrant, Plut. Pelopidas, c. 30. Alexander the Thessalian. 
§ Panathenaic. Epilog. 
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of antiquity was the idea, so opposite, as we hinted above, 
to the fundamental principle of the Feud, and consequently 
to the spirit of modern governments, that the individual ex- 
isted only in and for the whole society, and was at all times 
under its absolute control, and liable, with all that was his, 
to be sacrificed for its benefit. 

The perpetual wars in which the cities, as a refuge from 
enemies, had their origin, and which converted every com- 
monwealth into a sort of camp, with the discipline and the 
unity of a military organization, had its effects, no doubt, in 
producing this state of opinion. ‘This, it is true, was more 
remarkably the case with the Dorian states, but in spite 
of the boast of Pericles, in the oration so often referred to, 
not exclusively so. Thus, the whole organization of the 
classes and centuries at Rome was strictly military, and po- 
litical rights were distributed in reference to services to be 
rendered in war. It was so with the constitution established 
by Solon. Now, it was inevitable that an idea so funda- 
mental and so predominant should influence all the opinions 
of the people, and their whole manner of being. Accordingly, 
their definition of a state, and their conception of the ends of 
the social union, as well as the means and powers by which 
they were to be accomplished, were as different from ours as 
martial law is from the usual course of a limited govern- 
ment. In our times, the notion is beginning more and more 
to prevail, that the less governed the world is, consistently 
with the preservation of order, the better for it—that society 
is to be looked to only for protection against force and fraud, 
and that the individual shall be restricted as little as possible 
in the enjoyment of his liberty, the pursuits of business, and 
the comforts of personal accommodation. In short, amidst 
the perils of perpetual war among the states of Greece, the 
salus populi, which is every where the supreme law, necessa- 
rily superseded all others. In modern times, where war is 
only an episode—becoming every day more rare, and at the 
worst, confined toa part of the nation only —there is the ease 
and the careless freedom of a state of entire security. 

But not only did the permanent condition of the ancient 
commonwealths lead naturally to that despotism of the so- 
ciety over the individual, but the peculiar turn of the Greek 
mind extended it still farther, and reduced it to the shape of 
a theoretical system. We spoke, in the former part of these 
remarks, of the ideas of political justice embodied by the phi- 
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losophers in their Utopian commonwealths. These all, from 
Fetenene downwards, regard a state as a body politic, or- 
ganized after the fashion of the natural body, with a variety 
of members and faculties varying in dignity, but each indis- 
pensable in its place, and all co-operating to the same end, 
the health, strength, and well-being of the whole, under the 
absolute control of one will and understanding.* A polity, 
say they, is the soul of a city, and stands in the same rela- 
tion towards it as reason to the human system.t There 
ought, therefore, to be in every well ordered community a 
complete identity of interests, an entire sympathy between 
all the parts, and there was nothing necessary or useful to the 
whole, which it had not a perfect right to exact of every indi- 
vidual in it. It was on this principle, that sumptuary and 
agrarian laws were resorted to, and other means of enforcing 
an artificial equality of condition. The Dorian states seem 
to have approached as nearly as possible to the complete ex- 
ecution of this system of universal restraint and discipline. 
According to the so-called laws of Lycurgus, the state inter- 
feres with every concern of the citizen—it determines whem 
he shall marry, and when he shall repudiate his wife —it dic- 
tates to him which of his children he shall bring up, and which 
of them he shall expose to the beasts and birds on Mount 
Taygetus—it limits the quantity of land he shall hold, and 
his power of disposing of it— it interdicts to him, as we have 
seen, all commerce and business whatsoever —it binds him 
soul and body—thinks for him, feels for him, acts for him, 
or what comes to the same thing, compels him to think, feel, 
and act only for itself. Swift’s Houyhnhnms that had no fond- 
ness for their foals, but took care of them only from reason, 
and bestowed the same attention on their neighbor’s offspring 
as their own, were of the true Spartan breed. This odious 
system, so well calculated to extinguish all genius, nay, 
thought—to turn a whole people into a mere machine, like a 
well drilled standing army—to make it, as has been said of 
China, a shrivelled mummy, not like it swathed in silk, but 
armed in proof, was the boasted evraga of the Dorians, so 


* Iamblich. ub. sup. 168. c. 30. 
TO Kowvdy kai icov, Kai rd éyyvtarw 
Evos owparos Kai pds Woyiis bporabeiv ravras. * * * ** 
*** ty rots iOeot rd idtov nav sgoptcas ***, etc. 
He alludes, no doubt, to Plato de Repub. |. V. p. 461, where the same analo- 
of the human body, and the sympathy of all its parts with each, is used. 
t Isocrat. Panathenaic. ve’. 
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much envied by Plato and Xenophon. It will present the 
contrast between the ancient and modern worlds, in this im- 
portant matter of the right of society to control the pursuits 
and purposes of the individual, in a very striking light, to 
look into the works of one of the greatest champions of liberty 
that ever existed, and to see in what he makes it to consist— 
we mean Milton. Our space will not admit of our doing 
more than barely alluding to the three species of freedom 
which he held to be essential to social life—the religious, the 
domestic, and the civil; and adding, that to promote the first, 
he wrote his Treatise on Reformation—to establish the se- 
cond, he published his Treatise on Divorce, his Tractate on 
Education, and his Areopagitica or Liberty of unlicensed 
printing; while his ideas as to the third, may be found in all 
his works, but especially in his famous defence of Regicide.* 
Yet, with all his freethinking, Milton was, as every body 
knows, grave, austere, and strictly regular in his life and 
habits. His opinions, therefore, are a remarkable specimen 
of the deep-rooted notions of personal independence that 
have taken possession of the modern mind on the subject of 
legislative interference with the private concerns of man- 
kind.t 

It is true, as we have seen, that this despotism of the 
whole over the parts, this absorption of the individual in the 
body politic, was much more mitigated in the Ionian than in 
the Dorian, in the democratic than in the oligarchical states. 
In that beautiful picture which Pericles paints of the demo- 
cracy in its highest estate, happy at home, triumphant abroad, 
obedient to its own law, controlled by its calm reason, he 
dwells particularly on the social ease and freedom of Athens 
as one of its greatest privileges. So Aristotle considers an 
impatience of the restraints imposed elsewhere on the indi- 
vidual, as one of the characteristics of popular government. 
We do not understand him, in these passages, as Mr. Her- 
mann does, merely to mean that such government always 
tends to licentiousness and anarchy. We think he refers to 
a general relaxation of the corporation-spirit, the state control, 
of which we have been speaking, and we admit that he does 
not seem altogether to approve it. -If we are right in our 


* See Life of Milton, prefixed to the Aldine edition of his poems, p. xvi. 

+ Yet in the incorporated towns of the Low Countries, which were all close 
oligarchies, the esprit de corps produced similar effects, and the bourgeois was 
absorbed in the commune or body politic. Meyer. Inst. Judic. LIL. 75. 96. 
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interpretation of his sense, here is another point in which the 
democracy of antiquity showed a tendency towards the 
principles that are at the bottom of all modern civilization. 
But, however mitigated the effects of the principle referred 
to may have been at Athens, it still operated to a very con- 
siderable extent upon the opinions of men, and of course, 
upon the administration of affairs. 

Now those effects are all such as would shock a modern 
reader most. The sanctity of private property, for example, 
may be regarded as a great cardinal principle of European 
society. The difference between even military autocracy in 
that continent, and Asiatic despotism, consists precisely in 
this. The latter is not the sovereign, the ruler only; he is 
the proprietor of his states, and all that reside within it. His 
dominions are his domains. The law of meum et tuum is mer- 
ged in the public law, and the estates as well as the lives of 
the subject are a mere peculium, held at the mercy of a mas- 
ter. In Europe, the jus privatum is every where sacredly ob- 
served, and strictly enforced. No absolute monarch there 
ever dreams of infringing the rights of private property, far- 
ther than is permitted by the fundamental law. The wind- 
mill of Sans Souci is the great monument of the European 
jus gentium—a monument prouder than any arch or column 
at Rome or Paris. The eminent domaine is, indeed, every 
where acknowledged, but so is the principle of compensation 
to be made for all property needed for the public service. 
This principle is consecrated in the French code, and ex- 
tended so far as to require the compensation to be previously 
paid. A Greek, it is plain, never could feel the same sensi- 
bility on that subject. His way of thinking, in regard to it, 
was more Asiatic than European. In his eyes the property 
as well as the life of the individual belonged absolutely to 
the state. He drew noimpassable line between the jus publicum 
and jus privatum—he was apt to allow of an indictment where 
an action only should have lain. The language of Barrére’s 
famous proclamation in’93 was just such as he had been accus- 
tomedto hear, as a carmen necessarium, from his tenderest years. 
There were, of course, many cases in which he would have 
this stern political justice tempered with a little mercy, in 
which he might even think it so harsh and cruel as to shrink 
from enforcing it. But he could not possibly regard their 
financial system—which to us looks merely like legalized 
plunder—with the disgust it inspires now. So of all the 
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scenes of confiscation and forfeiture which were continually 
passing before his eyes. 

But the operation of the principles we are speaking of by 
no means stopped there. It pervaded the whole life of the 
Greek city. We have seen how the legislator interfered 
with and controlled the strongest instincts of nature, and all 
the dearest affections of the heart. Shocking as such a sys- 
tem appears to us, every philosopher of antiquity not only 
admits its propriety, but inculcates its fundamental and in- 
dispensable importance. Education is every where regarded 
as matter of state policy; and to a greater extent than is 
dreamed of in our philosophy. Plato would begin within 
the womb, and take care that the left hand be made, by ex- 
ercise, as useful as the right.* The child was begotten for 
the service of the commonwealth, and was to be trained up to 
suit its exigencies. ‘Madam,’ said Bonaparte, to a lady of 
rank who had besought him to accept of a substitute or any 
equivalent for the service of her only son, ordered to join the 
army in the Russian campaign,—‘“ you, your child, and 
your fortune, are my property already” —and few things 
rendered him more justly odious to the people of that country, 
than this cynical avowal of a stern military, and even bar- 
barous despotism. Every modern feels it so, and perhaps, 
in the mouth of Alexander, a Greek would have thought it 
savored of the oriental pride he affected, yet it was, in fact, 
the language of all their laws and the practice of all their 
governments. 

Nor was this control over the popular mind confined to 
the education of youth. It shaped public opinion in every 
thing, and made all morality an affair of positive institution.t 
Mala prohibita, were not only as criminal as mala in se, but 
the whole evil in every case was created by the statute. 
Horne Tooke’s etymology of right—rectum—from regere, to 
rule, was literally exact there. Utility in the narrowest sense, 
and with its most licentious tendency, became naturally the 
standard of justice. Whatever was advantageous to the 
state was, of course, right, and the sophists who openly pro- 
fessed and sedulously inculcated that doctrine, might render 
it somewhat more odious by exaggeration, but taught nothing 


* De Leg. VI. 765. a. VII. passim. 

t The ro dtxacov not the same in all governments. Arist. Pol. V. 9. 

So he speaks of what was good dmws, and what was good xpos rnv odtretav. 
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but what was implicitly received in all the conduct of govern- 
ments. To say that infanticide was the universal, familiar, 
and approved usage of aos 3 is saying every thing. The 
Spartan theft, punished only if discovered, was obviously 
a misnomer. ‘The law gave the property to whoever could 
appropriate it without being detected. It was as good a title 
as any other. It was only pushing out to one more conse- 
quence the principle of which we are speaking, and of which 
the tendency was to blunt in all things the perception of any 
distinction between meum and tuum. Accordingly, no- 
thing could be more glaring and notorious than Spartan dis- 
honesty, in every shape which fraud and injustice could take ; 
and the state of public morals at Athens was no better. De- 
falcations were universal among the receivers of public money. 
Bickh, in the valuable work so often cited, has the following 
equally just and pointed observations: ‘“ From what has been 
said, it is evident that there was no want at Athens of well- 
conceived and strict regulations ; but what is the use of pro- 
vident measures where the spirit of the administration is bad? 
Men have at all times been unjust, and covetous, and un- 
principled, and above all, the Greeks distinguished them- 
selves for the uncontrolled gratification of their desires, and 
their contempt for the happiness of others. If any compe- 
tent judge of moral actions will contemplate their character 
without prejudice, and unbiased by their high intellectual 
endowments, he will find that their private life was unsocial 
and devoid of virtue; that their public conduct was guided 
by the lowest passions and preferences; and, what was 
worst of all, that there existed a hardness and cruelty in the 
popular mind, and a want of moral principle, to a far greater 
degree than in the Christian world. . . . When we consider 
the principles of the Greeks, which are sufficiently seen from 
their historians and philosophers, it cannot be matter of sur- 
prise that fraud was used by public officers at Athens in so 
great a matter as the regulation of the days. ... Every 
where we meet with instances of robberies and embezzle- 
ment of money by public officers ; even the sacred property 
was not secure from sacrilegious hands.”* This is literally 
exact, and yet the Athenian might affirm with truth, that he 
was no worse than his neighbors. The whole drift of Iso- 
crates, in his Panathenaic oration, is to show that if his de- 


* Pub. Econ, of Athens, v. I. 260. Cf. Athene. XII. passim. 
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generate countrymen were bad, (as he acknowledges them 
to be,) the Spartans were in all respects a great deal worse. 
His success in such an undertaking is only a proof of the 
deep and disgusting moral depravity of the ancient world. 
There is scarcely a great man of Greece whose biography 
is free from some of those dark stains, which no virtues would 
now be thought sufficient to compensate, and no glory to con- 
ceal. Without citing the examples of such men as Themis- 
tocles and Lysander, notoriously, and even for theirowntimes, 
remarkably unprincipled, however gifted and celebrated 
men, Plutarch has scarcely a hero who would pass muster 
as a gentleman now. Timoleon, for instance, has been pro- 
nounced by Heeren and others, the most perfect model of a 
republican in the history of the world—a world that had 
seen our Washington! And we admit that we do not think 
the annals of popular government, in all antiquity, offer an 
example, on the whole, more enviable and winning. Yet, it 
his biographer is to be relied on, he was accessary to, by per- 
mitting as barbarous and wanton a murder, as the mean ven- 
geance of faction ever perpetrated.* 

V. There remains to be suggested another consideration 
of importance, that ought not to escape the student of Greek 
history. 

We have just seen what their idea of a state was in rela- 
tion to the individuals that composed it; the same notion of 
its composing a close, compact, regularly organized whole, 
applied equally to the space it was to include within its 
limits. Both in Greek and Latin, the words which signify a 
state and city, are synonymous. Ancient society, as has been 
remarked by several writers of ability,t was born in cities, 
modern, in the country and the castles, and this differencé of 
origin would naturally have some effect on their respective 
characters. It is very remarkable, for example, that when 
communities analogous to those of antiquity sprang up in the 
incorporated towns of the middle ages, many peculiarities of 
the ancient oligarchies or democracies were observable in 
their conduct and policy.{ These ap eg, however, 
owing, perhaps, in some degree, to the fact that the cities 
were, after all, only subordinate parts of still greater com- 
munities, and were, more or less, subjected to their control, 


* Plutarch says it was of all Timoleon’s works, the exap:sorarov! Gentle 
enough, surely. 

t Guizot, Sismondi, &c. 

+ Meyer, Institutionis Judiciaires, ubi supra. 
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never developed themselves so fully in the modern municipal 
governments as in the sovereign commonwealths of Greece. 
But besides this, there was, as we have shown, something in 
the original bent of the Greek mind, that led to the study of 
unity of design and symmetry of parts in government as in 
art and poetry. Be that as it may, certain it is, that the 
greatest philosophers among them would have regarded as 
something monstrous a republic spreading over half a conti- 
nent, and embracing twenty-six states, each of which would 
have itself been an empire, and not a commonwealth, in the 
sense of the world. Aristotle expressly declares, that the 
population of a city must not be allowed to increase beyond 
a competent number, because it would cease to be a state, 
(moks,) and would become a nation, (cv0s,) unsusceptible of 
anything deserving the name of a polity.* 

As the excessive length of these remarks admonishes us 
to hasten to a close, we shall not extend them farther than 
barely to allude to the care which the Greek lawgiver was 
forced to bestow upon keeping the number of his citizens al- 
Ways just at the proper point of fulness, without redundancy, 
and at the important changes that sometimes occurred from 
accidental causes. Thus, the great plague in the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war, is supposed, by Wachsmuth, to have 
wrought a sort of revolution at Athens ;+ and this it did, not 
only by the extreme dissoluteness that always accompanies 
such events, but by disturbing the relations between the dif- 
ferent classes of societies, and depriving the people of some 
of their wisest guides and counsellors. Not only so, but, on 
such occasions, in order to fill up the ranks of society, means 
would be resorted to which could not but produce the most 
pernicious effects upon the general character of*society, such 
as polvgamy, the legitimating of bastards, the emancipation 
of slaves, and the naturalizing of foreigners. A great battle 
would be accompanied with the same effects, and even a com- 
paratively trifling loss would be most severely felt, if it hap- 
pened to fall upon the flower of the citizen soldiers; witness 
the extraordinary impression made at Sparta by the capture 
of a bare handful of their troops at Pylus. The result was, 
that since a city ought neither to be too great nor too small, 
and the population should not be allowed to dwindle away, 
on the one hand, or press too heavily upon the means of sub- 


* Pol. VII. 4. 
t V. IL. 189. Aristotle had pointed out the way. Pol. v. 3, 4. 
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sistence, on the other, the division of the land belonging to it 
—its ager —became, as Niebuhr remarks, the great first prin- 
ciple of ancient political philosophy and legislation.* 

We will add one more remark in this connexion. Mon- 
tesquieu’s ideas were formed, in this respect, on the doctrines 
and examples of antiquity. He thinks republican govern- 
ment adapted only to small spaces and limited numbers— 
just the circumstances under which the frenzy of the moment 
is most fatal to law and liberty,—the hatred and hostility of 
individuals, the feuds of families, and the mutual jealousy of 
classes, are most apt to grow into deep-rooted and inveterate 
factions. If there were no other obstacle to the establish- 
ment of popular government in France, the overruling influ- 
ence of Paris would, alone, be an insuperable one. One of 
the great conservative principles of our own republican insti- 
tutions is, the very extensive space over which they spread 
their benignant influences. In this point of view, as in so 
many others, the blessings of the federal union are above all 
price and all praise. But that is a subject for a more ample 
and solemn examination. 

We will only say, in conclusion, that if every American 
who looks upon the picture we have presented of the so- 
called democracy of Athens, feels, as he must, a still deeper 
and more fervent gratitude to heaven, for having cast his lot 
in this most blessed of all lands, where perfect liberty has 
hitherto been found united with the dominion of the law and 
the reign of order, let him be penetrated with the conviction, 
that he owes it to the institutions of our fathers as they were 
originally conceived. Let him be assured that their glorious 
work needs no reforming, and that the base flatterers of the 
sovereign people, who preach to them of their infallibility, are 
here, what they ever have been, the ambitious, the vain, the 
unprincipled, the aspiring, who would bow down and wor- 
ship any other power that could promote their own. His- 
tory is written in vain, if mankind have not been taught that 
demagogue and tyrant are synonymous; and that he who 
professes to be the friend of the people, while he persuades 
them to sacrifice their reason to their passions—their duty 
to their caprices—their laws, their constitution, their glory, 
their integrity, to the mere lust of tyrannical misrule—is a liar, 
and the truth is not in him. 


* Compare Arist, Pol. V. 7. and VII. 4, 11. 
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Art. II.—1. Analisi-storico- Topografico-Antiquaria della car- 
ta de’ dintorn di Roma. Da Antonio Nissr. Roma: 
1837. 


2. Tentamen Geographicum exhibens Latium vetus et regiones 
conterminas Etruria, Sabine, ALquorum, Volscorumque juxta 
faciem hodiernam, etc., etc. A WiLHELMo GELL et ANTONIO 
Nissy. Rome: MDCCCXXVII. 


Tuat broad tract of lowland on the western coast of central 
Italy, which extends from the Sabine and Alban mounts to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, is known by the name of the Cam- 
pagna, or Agro Romano. To the modern traveller, as he hur- 
ries along the ancient Cassian or new Appian, on his way to the 
Eternal City, it presents the aspect of a desolate waste, faint- 
ly relieved at distant intervals by the dim traces of an inade- 
quate cultivation. As the eye runs over its monotonous sur- 
face, it seems a level plain, bounded on one side by the 
horizon, or swelling up on the other into rough precipitous 
mountains. But as you proceed, you find it every where un- 
dulating, broken into hillocks and valleys, with here and 
there a rocky precipice, a small lake, or a streamlet, working 
its way through sedges and rank grass to where its waters 
mingle with the saffron waves of the Tiber. Noxious vapors 
arise from its stagnant pools, and at night its humid atmo- 
sphere is illuminated by the fitful gleam of myriads of fire- 
flies. Temples, whose altars have long since sunk into the 
dust, or been replaced by a purer shrine; aqueducts, the 
long line of whose mouldering arches stretches for mile and 
mile, until it becomes lost in the distance; circuses, villas, 
tombs, and ruins, whose shapeless fragments retain no trace 
of their original destination, lie scattered at intervals and in 
every direction. Here you meet a monument of the repub- 
lic ; there, a tower of the middle ages; and then, again, 
both are mingled, and, as it were, lost in each other, till the 
mind, bewildered by the rapid succession, seems to lose sight 
of the great landmarks of time, and becomes wearied by the 
intensity of its own emotions. 

How different the appearance of this region at the dawn 
of the republic, or during the first years of the empire. The 
thirty cities of Latium, with their dependant villages ; the 
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territories of Veji, and its sisters of the Etruscan league ; the 
Sabines, rough and hardy as the mountains on which they 
dwelt ; names, many of which have survived every vestige 
of the spots that bore them: all were once comprised within 
this same compass. The Roman soldier, from the battle- 
ments of the Capitol, could distinguish the walls of the dead- 
liest enemies of his name and of his country; and, as the 
dust rose above the ruins of Alba, and the torches gleamed in 
the last desperate charge of the Fidenz, he could almost fol- 
low with his eye the triumph of his countrymen. 

It is in the length and obstinacy of these struggles, that we 
must seek the causes of the first desolation of the Campania. 
War followed upon war, and conquest upon conquest, and 
still the fight was to be won anew, and the conquest, that had 
seemed sure, repeated. Fields were laid waste, harvests 
destroyed, battles fought, sieges endured—there is not a field, 
scarce even a foot of ground, that has not been the scene of some 
daring enterprise, or of some desperate conflict.* The great 
historian of Rome, fond as he was of embellishing the exploits 
of his countrymen, seems to have grown wearied with narra- 
ting these protracted contests, and to be at a loss how to ac- 
count for the existence of a population adequate to such ef- 
forts.t ‘Ten years were consumed in the siege of Veji; and 
were we to add to these all the wars previously waged against 
this great rival of the Roman name, the term would be more 
than doubled. Although the conquest of the Latins appa- 
rently bore a much earlier date, yet how many years passed, 
and how often was the war resumed, before they were reall 
subdued. When at length the conquest had been completed, 
and the names of Veji, of Fidenz, of Tusculum, were mer- 
ged in the humbler denominations of allies and tributaries of 
Rome, little remained to the conquerors but depopulated vil- 
lages and desolate fields. The mountain streams resumed 
their course, and swollen by the melting snows, spread un- 
checked over those spots, where the hand of man, confining 


* The beautiful exclamation of Horace applies here, with no less force, than to 
the civil strifes of his own age: 
Quis non Latino sanguine pinguior 
Campus sepulcris impia proelia 
Testatur, auditumque 
_ Hesperie sonitum ruine ? 
Qui gurges aut que flumina lugubris 
Ignara belli ? 
t V. T. Liv, 1. vi. ¢. xii. 
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them to determined channels, had made them ministers of 
fertility and plenty. Pools and lakes were formed anew ; 
a pestilential atmosphere hovered over them, and spread its 
baleful influence far and wide. Town and village gradually 
disappeared, till the site of many of these once formidable 
rivals of Rome, could only be distinguished by the ivy-grown 
fragments that lay scattered over the spots where they had 
stood. 

But when Rome, carrying its armies beyond the confines 
of Italy, became the centre of a great empire, the constant 
flow of wealth from all parts of her dominions was soon fol- 
lowed by its usual consequences. The senators, and the 
more luxurious and wealthy of all classes, began to display 
their taste and their riches in the erection of palaces and vil- 
las. Although the delightful coast of Baiz was preferred 
during the summer heats, yet the Alban mount, the shades 
of Tibur, the high lands of the Campania, and the coast of 
the Mediterranean, were more suitable, from their convenient 
distance, for a short retirement from the cares of the senate 
and the forum, and afforded every attraction which variety 
of scenery could offer. From his own villa on the heights 
of Tusculum, a few minutes walk would carry Cicero to the 
seat of Cato. At the base of the mount, on the other side, 
and directly beneath his eye, waved the stately groves where 
Lucullus divided his hours, between eastern luxury, and pur- 
suits worthier the taste of a Roman hero. On the acclivity 
beyond, the view is intercepted by a thick growth of trees, 
but you fancy that you almost see the shrubbery that crowns 
the summit of Pompey’s tomb, rising higher than their high- 
est branches, and marking with melancholy accuracy, the 
site of his once magnificent villa. 

The Campania was again repeopled ; the fields restored to 
cultivation ; the water courses guided into their proper chan- 
nels ; village and town arose from their ruins, with new beau- 
ty; the whole intermingled with pompous aqueducts, with 
temples, sacred groves, “villas, parks, and the sumptuous su- 
burban palaces of the lords of the universe. he reign of 
Augustus was peculiarly favorable to the repopulation of the 
Agro Romano, and under his successor we find only three 
places in the Campania, and a part of the Pontine marshes, 
mentioned as being still unhealthy. 

As long as Rome remained the seat of government, the 
Campania seems to have continued in the possession of those 
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_advantages, which the immediate vicinity of a great capital 
always gives. Still there are some circumstances connected 
with the history of that period, from which it would seem, that 
at least for the poorer classes, the tenure by which those ad- 
vantages were held, was feeble and insecure. Immense as 
was the number of slaves, which the triumphs of the Roman 
arms brought into the markets of the capital, it was not suffi- 
cient for the rapacious luxury to which the higher classes had 
abandoned themselves, even before the fall of the republic. 
So that as early as Augustus, it was found necessary to di- 
rect the attention of the legislator to those subterranean pri- 
sons, of which the abuse seemed to keep pace with the decay 
of morals. In these, the incautious husbandman, the de- 
fenceless traveller, and frequently even the citizen of Rome 
itself, were confined, and compelled to wear out their days in 
hard labor and in chains. Ruffians were employed to entice 
or force the victim to these horrid dens, where the light of day 
never penetrated, and where the voice of lamentation and en- 
treaty would only be exchanged for the stern silence of de- 
spair. Driven to desperation by the outrages of the rich, the 
poor had at length recourse to the only resource which nature 
has given, and taking their defence into their own hands, in- 
fested the highways, in turn, and cut off all communication 
except for such as travelled with a powerful train of armed 
attendants. 

With the change of the seat of empire began a new period 
of decay. The wealth which had formerly flowed in one 
channel was now divided between two, and the innumerable 
resources which the immediate presence of the sovereign of- 
fers in every situation, were at once diverted from Rome 
and its Campagna by this fatal blow. The villas were aban- 
doned to the charge of agents and slaves, and suffered to fall 
gradually to decay. Many of the villages were deserted, 
while others lingered along in a doubtful and precarious exist- 
ence. ‘The inroads of the barbarians completed the work of 
destruction. The reigns of Odoacer and of Theodoric, were 
of too short duration to exercise any permanent influence 
upon the state of the Campagna, although the first measures 
of both were directed to the repeopling of the whole of the 
peninsula. The period which followed was more disastrous 
than any which this territory, the theatre of so many vicissi- 
tudes, had ever witnessed. During forty days, Rome herself 
was abandoned, and except perhaps a lingering invalid or 

NO. XIlI.—VOL. VII. 2 
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straggling bandit, the birds of the air were the sole occupants 
of her forums and her palaces. From this epoch, it becomes 
difficult to follow with accuracy the history either of the town 
or of the country. During the short interval that elapsed be- 
tween the Greek conquest and the Lombard invasion, no im- 
portant change could have taken place in either. The history 
of the Campania is lost in that of the city, and the fullest 
mention that we find of it, is in some of those dry paragraphs, 
in which the chroniclers of the middle ages so often com- 
pressed the record of a long period of suffering and of devas- 
tation. The invasions of the Saracens, and the havoc of the 
German wars, though they could have added but little to a 
measure of suffering already so full, must have been an in- 
superable obstacle to the return of a better order of things. 
en the population of Rome itself had dwindled to seven- 
teen thousand souls, it is easy to judge what that of the Cam- 
pania must have been. And so pestilential had the atmos- 
— grown, that the average term of human life is said to 
ave scarcely exceeded forty; rare, very rare, were those ca- 
ses in which it was drawn out to sixty. 

At the return of the Papal court from Avignon, in 1377, the 
city and Campagna had reached the lowest point of desolation 
to which they had ever fallen. The monuments of both had 
been converted into fortresses, where the bandit noble, secure 
in the strength of his position, set law and humanity equally 
at defiance. The whole district had become once more the 
theatre of petty wars, waged with all the relentlessness of 
personal animosity. But this too passed away. The reins 
of government were gradually drawn with a firmer grasp. 
Some grew wearied with their wild and lawless life. Others 
were allured by the attractions of town, and the softer plea- 
sures of society. A few were crushed by the strong hand of 
a resolute sovereign. From that epoch, there has been a 
gradual improvement throughout the Agro Romano, too slow 
perhaps to be measured by well defined steps, but still suf- 
ficiently perceptible in its results. The towns of the Alban 
mount, became once more the summer retreats of the rich 
and the noble. Extensive villas arose on the sites of ancient 
villages, and in some parts, villages have been formed by the 
gradual extension of a villa. The immediate vicinity of the 
city was reduced to cultivation, and filled with vineyards 
and gardens. The fertile valleys and low lands, that line the 
rivers, or girdle the base of the mountains, were redeemed 
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by partial tillage. Flocks of sheep, and countless herds, 
grazed in safety during the day upon the plain, and were 
folded at night beneath the shelter of a Roman tomb, or the 
deserted fortress of a noble. The draining of the Pontine 
marshes by Pius VI., was attended with the most important 
consequences for all that portion of the Campania which lies 
within the range of their noxious air. Had that immortal en- 
terprise been followed by times of peace, and the hand of pa- 
tient industry applied to the draining and tillage of the marshy 
sections of the Campania itself, there is no saying how great 
a return might already have been made towards its original 
fertility. As it is, however, enough has already been done to 
show where the evil lies, and how it may be remedied. A 
minuter description may not be found uninteresting. 

The soil of the Agro Romano is mostly of volcanic origin, 
intermingled, however, with extensive tracts of calcareous and 
fluvial formation. The coast, in a line of from three to seven 
miles inland, is composed of sand and gravel, the gradual de- 
posite of the receding waters of the Mediterranean. The 
mountains on the right bank of the Tiber, with the exception 
of the Janiculum, which presents a mixture of volcanic, ma- 
rine, and fluvial substances, and Soracte, which is purely 
calcareous, are all volcanic. On the opposite bank, the Al- 
ban mount, comprising in its full extent the Algidian, Tus- 
culan, and Villiternian hills, is the only one which exhib- 
its, throughout, positive indications of a purely volcanic 
origin. ‘The plain partakes of the nature of the highlands, 
and retains in every part the clearest traces of having been 
covered with water, in some period anterior to the existence 
of historical records. Even the unpractised eye can discern, 
in the softened lines and rounded swell of its tortuous vales, 
the action of that all powerful agent, and it needs scarcely an 
effort of the imagination to go back to that distant age, when 
the seven hills, spotted like islets the azure surface of the 
‘sea, and the recesses of the Alban mount responded to the 
sullen dash of its waves. 

The outlets of these waters, were the Anio, and the Tiber, 
particularly the last, through whose channel they were car- 
ried off to the Mediterranean. The powerful action of vol- 
canoes concurred with these simpler causes, raising the soil 
by the successive accumulation of volcanic matter, and swal- 
lowing up lake after lake in the unfathomed abysses of their 
craters. But even now, as if regretting their long lost rule, 
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the waters return, from time to time, to their old domain, and 
mingling their tribute with the mountain torrents, spread un- 
checked over all the low lands of the Campagna. The rise 
of the floods, on these occasions, is so sudden, as scarcely to 
give the inhabitants time to secure their herds. We have 
seen the most promising harvests rooted up in the course of 
one short night ; and streams, that but a few hours before 
hardly trickled over their pebbly beds, rushing on with the 
fury of a mighty torrent, bearing down trees, bridges, and man 
himself, in their headlong career. 

A variety of opinions has prevailed with regard to the real 
causes of the insalubrity of the Campagna. Recent observa- 
tions have simplified the question, and the scientific men of 
Rome appear to have agreed perfectly upon the apparent 
cause, and to differ only in the manner in which they explain 
it. Besides the two principal rivers of the Campagna, there 
are many smaller streams, and shallow pools. Some of these 
dry up during the heats of summer, or retain only humidity 
enough to fill the air with vapor. The marshes of the coast 
are covered with similar exhalations, nor are the Anio, nor 
the Tiber, free from them. So long as the sun continues above 
the horizon, these vapors, rarefied by the direct action of his 
rays, are invisible, and, except insome particular spots, harm- 
less. But within a few moments after sunset, the air grows 
chill, the vapors flow together, become condensed, and fall 
again upon the earth. ‘This continues for an hour after sun- 
set, and in the Campagna and open parts of the city, produ- 
ces a sudden chiil, not unlike that of theague. It is this chill, 
coming directly after the heat of day, and falling upon the 
body when the pores are open, that produces fever. 

The question which naturally suggests itself upon a con- 
sideration of this fact, is whether miasmata mingle with these 
vapors, or whether their noxious effects are to be attributed 
solely to the sudden change which they produce on the sys- 
tem. It was to the solution of this difficult problem that 
Brocchi directed a long series of cautious experiments. He 
took the air in its highest state of corruption, and in one of its 
most dangerous spots. The first analysis seemed to confirm 
the prevalent opinion, and miasmatic particles were positively 
detected. But upon renewing the experiment, and collect- 
ing the vapor with new precaution, it was found impossible 
to discover the slightest trace of animal matter. Here, then, 
the question rests for the present, and here it must remain 
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until repeated trials shall have shown that there is no ingredi- 
ent too subtile to escape the test of chemical analysis. 

We have used the term fever, in speaking of the malaria. 
It is, in fact, nothing more than the common fever of low and 
marshy districts, and manifests itself in either a continued or 
intermittent form, according to a variety of circumstances 
which act upon the system, and predispose it to one or the 
other. The first, though more violent, is less apprehended, if 
the patient be within the immediate reach of medical aid. 
And this circumstance accounts, in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, for the fatal effects of fever among workmen employed 
in the remote parts of the Campagna, and at a distance from 
a properly provided hospital. The intermittent fever causes 
less alarm to the sufferer, who, from this very circumstance, 
is apt to neglect it as soon as the fit is over, and thus carry it 
with him from year to year, until his shattered constitution 
becomes too feeble to sustain the struggle. But if taken in 
time, and followed up with proper caution, scarce any disease 
is more easily overcome. But before the discovery of the 
searching power of the Peruvian bark, the fever, in either 
form, was a far more formidable evil; and the early history 
of Rome has left a strong proof of its terrific effects, by class- 
ing it with the plague, the most frightful and loathsome of all 
the diseases to which humanity is subject. 

There are several curious phenomena connected with the 
malaria, which deserve particular mention. It is confined to 
the low lands. High situations arefree from it ; and it would 
be easy to forma scale, presenting at different points of eleva- 
tion, the gradation of noxious, bad, suspicious, passable, good, 
and finally, excellent air. Monte Mario, atthe gates of Rome, 
is healthy throughout the year. But as an exception, the 
village of St. Oreste, which stands midway on the ascent of 
Mount Soracte, is desolated by autumnal fevers. Here, how- 
ever, the peculiar structure of the mountain itself offers a 
plausible reason for the variation. It is a solid mass of rock, 
with here and there a scanty growth of shrubs, and low wood, 
and without a single spring of fresh water. 

The action of trees is another well ascertained fact, and 
one which will become of the highest importance in all the 
experiments that may be made for the amelioration of the air. 
The branches of a thick wood oppose a barrier to the pas- 
sage of bad air, which, if not complete, is yet far from inef- 
fectual; and the ventilation produced by the motion of their . 
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leaves, thins, if it does not wholly dissipate the vapors, which 
hang like solid masses over the valleys. 

The unhealthy season does not commence till towards the 
middle of July. Until then, the air continues pure, and the 
shepherds remain with their flocks through nearly the whole 
of the month of June, taking the remainder of this interim of 
good air to gain the mountains by slow marches. At this 
period, the earth is heated almost to burning by the rays 
which fall with full force through an atmosphere of the most 
perfect transparency. The rivers shrink within their nar- 
rowest channels. The pools and brooks dry up. The 
parched ground opens in broad veins. Day after day, and 
often week after week pass on, and not acloud dims the 
atmosphere, not a vapor crosses the pathway of the sun. Of 
a sudden, a small black cloud is seen hovering over the 
mountain tops, or rising up from the bosom of the sea. It 
gradually swells, expanding its folds and deepening its hues, 
tll they become of a sullen inky blackness. The air is still 
as death, and of a stifling heat, which burns upon the skin, 
and makes it painful even to breathe. Other clouds now 
rise in every direction, as if called into sudden life from the 
depths of a sky, but a few moments since so cloudless and 
so serene. As the great mass rolls onward, it gathers them 
to itself, and borne down by its own weight, sinks nearer 
and nearer to the earth. The first peal of thunder is low, 
murmuring, indistinct. A calm, a thrilling, breathless calm, 
ensues, as if every heart were chilled, every eye were strained, 
to see where, on whom, the avenging bolt may fall. And 
well may they tremble ; well may they dread the breaking 
forth of that fearful voice, for who can tell what hearth is to 
be left desolate, to whom those brief instants will bring years 
of bereavement and unavailing sorrow.* 


* One of these storms has suggested to our countryman, Mr. Philip, of New 
York, the subject of a powerful painting. The scene is laid in the Campagna. 
‘The arches of a ruined aqueduct, and a general air of desolation that reigns 
throughout it, are perfectly in keeping with the peculiar character of the landscape. 
The clouds, of a lurid hue, seem almost to sweep, with their lengthened folds, 
the surface of the plain, and from their bosom a bright flash gleams fearfully. 
A shepherd boy at his guard has been the victim of the tempest, and his form, al- 
ready stiffened with death, and with that peculiar color which a death by lightning 
gives, is stretched, just as the bolt has thrown it upon the foreground of the piece. 

nd over him bends, in speechless agony, with clasped hands, and eyes that 
seem to start from their sockets, the father. His gray locks stream wildly 
in the wind. ‘The tempest lowers gloomily above him. But he heeds it not. 
His gaze is rivetted upon that form but a few moments since so full of life, and 
now, so still, so motionless, that he can hardly believe it the same. 
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The rain, although it falls in torrents, and swells the river 
with a momentary flow, is soon drawn up again by the rays 
of the sun, and the earth left dry and parched as before. 
Still, it is only during a few hours that the heat is oppressive. 
Hardly a day passes without a breeze from some quarter, 
which, as night approaches, becomes fresh and reviving. 
The slightest fall of rain in the mountains is felt in Rome by the 
immediate change which it produces in the temperature ; and 
a storm there, is often followed by a week of cool weather in 
midsummer. But the degree ef unhealthfulness of any par- 
ticular season depends, in a great measure, upon the autum- 
nal rains. When these are delayed or scanty, the fever ob- 
tains a stronger hold, and spreads with greater rapidity. But 
an early and great fall of water seems to act immediately 
upon the atmosphere, purifying and cooling it at the same 
time that it sinks deeply intothe earth, renewing the half drained 
streamlets, and giving a fuller and more healthy current to the 
larger rivers. 

Another fact with regard to the malaria, and one of the 
most important of all, is, the degree in which it is modified 
by the presence of a more or less dense population. In Rome, 
the parts most thickly settled are freest from it; and the in- 
crease of population in one part of the modern city, has been 
followed by a perceptible change in the salubrity of its at- 
mosphere. We have seen, in tracing the history of the Agro 
Romano, that there, this phenomenon has been twice repeated 
in the most decisive manner, and under circumstances which 
leave no reasonable ground for doubt with regard either to 
the causes or to the extent of the change. It is said, also, that 
the progress of depopulation in the towns over which this 
scourge has passed, has, at first, been so slow as to be almost 
imperceptible. The outskirts are thinned by fevers, which, 
returning at the return of midsummer or of autumn, gradually 
compel the inhabitants to retire towards the centre of popu- 
lation, or remove at once to more elevated and salubrious 
situations. By degrees the range of the disease extends, 
drawing a narrower and still narrower circle around the fated 
spot. Years may pass away before its hold is made sure, 
but its violence redoubles as it approaches the centre, and 
one or two seasons suffice to complete the work of destruc- 
tion. 

“ Latifundia perdidere Romani,” was the energetic exclama- 
tion of the great Latin naturalist, and in enumerating the 
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causes of the present desolation of the Campagna, and the 
obstacles which oppose its return to a more pertect cultiva- 
tion, we would borrow his language, and paint this as more 
fatal than war, more destructive than the plague itself. The 
havoc of war, far-reaching and terrific though it be, is still 
transient; and the plague, though attended with all that is 
frightful to the imagination and revolting to humanity, is limi- 
ted in its sphere and its duration, and the gaps which it 
leaves behind are soon filled ‘up by the regular action of the 
provident laws of nature. But thisaccumulation of vast tracts 
into a single hand, this appropriation to the service of one in- 
dividual, of what was designed to supply the wants and se- 
cure the happiness of many, is an evil for which time has no 
compensation and no cure. It is felt in every part of the 
community, and is every where attended with the same re- 
sults. It paralyzes the present, it darkens the future. It 
cuts off the proprietor from the noblest sympathies of our 
nature, and degrades the workman to a level with the beasts 
that share in his labors. Nor is it enough to say, that in order 
to meet the wants of this single proprietor, the services of 
many must be called into requisition, and that thus, all come 
to have a share and an interest in the soil, whatever be the 
title by which it is held. It was not merely as a dwelling 
place that the earth was given to man, nor was it intended 
by the beneficent author of our being, that its productive 
powers should be confined to the simple supply of our daily 
wants. Had this been his purpose, the gift of fertility alone 
would have been amply sufficient. But to this he has added 
beauty, and beauty of every form and every order. He has 
diversified it with hill, and valley, and plain, and given to 
each some feature of loveliness peculiarly its own. He has 
endowed us also with faculties which render the contempla- 
tion of this beauty one of the highest and most refined enjoy- 
ments of which the mind is susceptible. He has given us 
sympathies that expand in a free communion with nature, and 
feelings that are moulded by her quiet teachings. From this 
pure source spring all local attachments, and those ennobling 
associations which give so magical a power to the names of 
country and of home. Upon these, in turn, depends that de- 
velopment of the individual, which, expanding its influence 
by the same natural progression, must, sooner or later, ex- 
tend to the whole human family. 

Whatever, therefore, has a tendency to check or set bounds 
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to the progress of the individual, must, necessarily, react upon 
the whole community. If you confine his sphere of action, 
the range of his thought and of his aspirations will be circum- 
scribed by the same bounds. If you deprive him of social 
enjoyments, you will at the same time divest him of social 
sympathies, and all the intercourse of life will become cold 
and selfish. If you cut him off from local attachments and 
all personal interest in the spot on which he was born, you 
leave no true foundation for the love of country, and in the 
hour of need, must resort to coercion, or supply the place of 
patriotism by prejudice, and narrow his mind as you have 
narrowed his feelings. 

We have fallen into declamation, and owe, perhaps, an 
apology to our readers. This question might have been dis- 
cussed coolly. We might have shown that national pros- 
perity, and by this we mean not merely wealth, and military 
power, and brilliant civilization in particular classes, but as 
equal a distribution of the means of development and pro- 
gress among all classes, as the distinctions of natural capacity 
will admit of; we might have shown, we repeat, that this be- 
gins with the division of the soil: that this division is a pri- 
mary law of nature, as clearly indicated by reason and as 
strongly confirmed by history as any law can be: that it can 
never be violated with impunity, but, like every other pre- 
cept of that great legislator, sooner or later recoils upon 
those who dare to break its sacred injunctions. But our feel- 
ings have run away with us. We write from the spot of 
which we are speaking. The Campagna, that strange scene, 
where life and death seem to be struggling for the mastery, 
lies spread before us, and yon blue waters, that gleam so 
brightly in the setting sun, are the waters of the Mediterra- 
nean. ‘The consequence of the evil we are deploring, are 
written upon every object that surrounds us. ‘The shores of 
this lake, once sufficient for the support of an entire city, now 
barely yield a scanty and hard-wrung sustenance to the poor 
of two villages. These peasants, who are passing home- 
wards to their bed of straw, and their supper of chestnuts and 
herbs, are embrowned with toil, their nerves strung by con- 
stant labor, the first dawn of the morning found them at their 
task, and yet they pause at our window and ask us for 
bread. Those lazy Romans, cries the traveller of a month, 
as he lends a credulous ear to the tales of his courier or of 
his valet—Those lazy Italians, exclaims the thoughtless 
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tourist, as, content with what meets his eye by the road side, 
he whirls in his postchaise from the Alps to Naples. Alas, 
poor wretches, it is not enough that want should watch by 
your cradles, and your whole existence be but a daily famili- 
arity with every form of suffering ; falsehood, prejudice, con- 
tempt, must be added to the burthen, and your very wretched- 
ness cast upon you as acrime. And yet, degraded as ye 
are, ye are still happy, inasmuch as ye know not of what ca- 
lumnies ye are the subjects, for with that much of sensibility 
that has survived the rude blasts of life, such knowledge 
would be gall and wormwood to your souls. 

We shall not enter into minute details ; a few prominent 
facts will be sufficient for our present purpose. ‘The Agro 
Romano is the property of one hundred and seventy-seven 
proprietors, one hundred and thirteen of whom are indivi- 
duals; the remaining sixty-four are corporations. Of these, 
one individual owns fifty-four thousand acres. For the 
purposes of cultivation, these estates are generally subdi- 
vided into farms, (tenute,) which vary in extent from two 
hundred to ten thousand acres. Each farm contains ara- 
ble land, meadow land, permanent grazing ground, woods, 
and underwood. A stone house, which, though compo- 
sed of many rooms, seldom rises higher than two stories, 
a store house, and a stable, are the only buildings. If 
you separate these by a large court yard, which is common 
to all, and draw around them a high thick wall, the picture 
of a Roman casale will be nearly complete. This wall is 
often surmounted by a battlement, and the gateway defend- 
ed by towers. 

It is but seldom that the proprietor cultivates his estate 
upon his own account. Nor could farms of such vast extent 
be managed by tenants of limited means, who, as with us, 
are accustomed to put their own hands to the plough. This 
circumstance has led to the formation of a class of men pe- 
culiar to this country. They are called Mercanti di Cam- 
pagna, and, as the name implies, are rather merchants, than 
simple farmers. They are, necessarily, men of some fortune. 
The first investment requires a large capital, and this is ac- 
tively employed, not merely in cultivation, but in a wide 
range of commercial circulation. Active and intelligent, they 
form a sort of independent corporation, knit together by the 
strong ties of common pursuits and common interests, and 
which follows with close attention the fluctuations of com- 
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merce through the whole range of the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Next to the mercante, comes his overseer, or ministro. It is 
by this man that the immediate labor of the farm is conducted. 
His residence is at the casale, and all the inferior laborers 
receive their orders from him. Seated, from dawn till late 
in the evening, upon his powerful, high-mettled horse, he 
rides from one part of the farm to another, examines with his 
own eyes into the state of every field, superintends the work 
of the day, and issues the necessary orders for that of the 
morrow. Several horses, highly fed, await his orders in the 
stable of the casale; his table is supplied with the best of 
food, and wine, matured by long keeping, crowns his abun- 
dant repasts. 

Besides this division of cares between the mercante and 
the ministro, there is a still minuter sub-division, by which 
each department is brought under the immediate direction of 
a separate chief. There is one for the stud, one for the herd, 
one for the sheep, one for the day laborers, and each of these, 
in turn, is aided in his duties by assistant or under-overseers ; 
so that upon the larger farms, there are seldom less than forty 
individuals, who have nothing to do but watch over the work 
of the common laborers. 

These, also, are of different classes. Some are permanent 
laborers, who are hired by the year, and are treated with pe- 
culiar confidence and kindness ; and there are others employed 
simply by the task, at the breaking up of the ground or du- 
ring harvest. Most of these are inhabitants of different pro- 
vinces, and generally of the mountains or highlands. Aquila 
sends out the pioneers of this great army, men skilled in the 
making of ditches and roads. From Amatrice, come the 
planters of trees, and others taught to form hedges and fences, 
by interweaving their boughs and dead branches. The Ci- 
ociari and Marchigiani are trained to the more painful and 
perilous task of reaping and sheaving grain under the burning 
sun of July. The olive orchards are consigned to the care 
of the Lucchese, natives of a district long renowned for the 
exquisite quality of its oil; and for the Modenese, is reserved 
a duty, which might almost be envied them by their em- 
ployers themselves, the trapping and killing of wolves. All 
of these form independent bands, under the guidance of their 
respective chiefs. Some of them may be found, as the sea- 
son for labor approaches, seated in the market places, with a 
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white staff in their hands, and ready to follow their leader 
wherever he may see fit to conduct them. Others must be 
sought after in the mountain villages. As soon as the bargain 
is closed, the caporale mounts his horse, and the long train, 
each bearing his clothes, and provisions for the way, descends, 
to the sound of gay music, towards the scene of their labors. 
There, with no covering but the heavens, that shed their 
damps and dews upon them, except, perhaps, a miserable 
hovel, and with no bed but the naked earth, they toil from 
dawn to nightfall, with scarce an interval of repose; and 
when their task is done, they return, wasted with labor and 
a noxious atmosphere, their numbers thinned by disease and 
by death, to restore their strength, and enjoy their hard earned 
pittance, upon their native mountains. 

One of the most interesting scenes which this form of culti- 
vation presents, is at the time of harvest. The reapers are 
all engaged from year to year, but as the ripening of the 
grain depends upon the state of the atmosphere, it sometimes 
becomes necessary to call them down before the usual time 
for reaping. On these occasions, the hurrying of the agents, 
the exchange of messengers from the mountains to the low- 
lands, and from the lowlands to the mountains, the march 
and encampments of the reapers, give a momentary life to 
these vast and silent plains. ‘They come, gay, thoughtless of 
the toil, perchance of the death, that awaits them, clad in their 
wild and picturesque costumes, and bearing in their hands 
the yet now picturesque implements of their labors. The 
commencement of their task is like the onset of an army, and 
as you see them advance in a line of eight or nine hundred 
men towards the immense field of grain that rolls in majes- 
tic waves before them, hear their shouts and songs, and see 
the bright flashing of their sickles, you can almost fancy it a 
battle field before blood has been drawn. Every laborer, and 
every member of this vast agricultural household, is in motion. 
The mznistro, and the mercante, with his sons, may be seen in 
every part of the field, spurring their horses to and fro, urg- 
ing on the slothful, and encouraging the active to greater ex- 
ertion. The caporali of the bands, at once working and di- 
recting their followers, fill the air with their peculiar cries of 
incitement and of reproof. As the hour of refection draws 
nigh, the servants come hurrying from the casale with bread 
and wine, and during the livelong day carts of wine and wa- 
ter move slowly up and down the line, giving each his share 
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of refreshment in turn. And now, as they approach the end 
of the field, they redouble their efforts, as at the sight of vic- 
tory. Their songs break forth anew. Ave Maria, Virgine 
santissima, Vento di ponente, passes from mouth to mouth ; shouts, 
and loud bursts of laughter, speak the fulness of their content, 
and the last thrust of the sickle is hailed with a note of tri- 
umph. And meantime a car, closely covered, and with a 
bed of straw, stands waiting at the door of the casale, to con- 
vey to the hospital, or to the grave yard, those who have sunk 
under the labors of the day. 

In the shepherd’s life, all is quiet, simple, monotonously 
primitive. Plain in their habits, contracted in their views, 
the horizon of their minds is like that of their lives, and their 
thoughts never soar beyond it. Yet bold, hardy, and skilful, 
and living, as it were, in constant communion with nature, it 
is almost impossible to resist the influence of those associa- 
tions, with which the poetry of every age has surrounded 
them. 

The Italian shepherd changes his pasturing ground twice 
a year. In summer he feeds his flock upon the mountains ; 
in winter, upon the plain. As he generally returns to the 
same spots, his dwelling is constructed with more care than 
the temporary shanties of the day laborers. His winter hut, 
in particular, is framed with sufficient strength to resist the 
wind and the rain. Still it is nothing more than a hut, 
thatched, interwoven with branches, and strengthened with 
straw and layers of mud. The top rises like a cone, and the 
cross upon its summit speaks the devotion of its simple heart- 
ed inhabitant. ‘Two doors afford access to the interior, and 
behind one of them, a private door, so nicely fitted as almost 
to escape observation, leads to the store room and treasury 
of the chief. A doubleor treble row of berths, the models of 
which may be found in the cabin of every coaster, are their 
beds, where they sleep, without mattress or covering, and 
ready to spring up at any instant, at the call of their watch. 
In the centre of the hut, directly under the highest point of 
the cone, a hearth is sunk half a foot or more belowthe level 
of the floor. On each side of this, stand two strong stakes, 
with notches, or in the more luxurious establishments, with 
iron hooks, for the support of a cross beam, to which they 
suspend the cauldron, the great implement of their morning 
and their evening labors. The smoke is left to curl and 
wreathe itself about the walls, and find its way out as it can. 
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Work begins with the first peep of dawn, and each shep- 
herd carries off his portion of the flock to the spot marked out 
for the day’s pasturage. The dog, shaggy, and strong built, 
fierce, but grave and stately in his pace, moves round with a 
bold tread‘among the sheep, who, accustomed to his care, fol- 
low him as promptly as the call of their guardian. On reach- 
ing the meadow, each takes his stand, the dog at his watch, 
the sheep spread at will over the field, choosing with unerr- 
ing instinct the greenest tufts, while the shepherd, stretched 
upon the grass, beneath the shade of a tree or of a bank, whiles 
away the long hours with the shrill notes of his bagpipe, or the 
still ruder strains of some pastoral song. 

As evening comes on, the flock is again gathered together, 
and follows the steps of the well known leader along the path- 
way that leads to the fold. There, all meet, and one by one, 
each flock is admitted into the netting that marks out the 
dwelling place for the night. This is covered with a low roof, 
divided into equal parts, which communicate with one another 
by narrow passages. At the side of each of these passages, sits 
a shepherd with his pail before him, and a small yoke sus- 
pended by a string, and so arranged as to fall directly upon 
the necks of the sheep as they pass, and present their dugs in 
the most convenient way for milking. The quiet animals 
crowd around these passages, eager to enter, and each leav- 
ing in turn his tribute of milk, goes through to the night fold. 
Now beginsthe most serious partof the shepherd’stask. The 
cauldronis attached to its frame, anda fire of brush and boughs 
is kindled upon the hearth. The milk soon heats, and bub- 
bling up, seems to call for the forming hand of the master 
shepherd. The first process gives a rich curd of exquisite 
delicacy, but so pure and light that if left to stand, it soon re- 
turns to its original form. ‘Then comes the cheese, the well 
known pecorino, with which the coasting sailor loves to sea- 
son his repasts, and gain a higher flavor for his wine. The 
whey is once more placed upon the fire, and this last action 
of the revived flame produces the delicious ricotta. This sup- 
sn the evening board of the shepherds themselves, and a 
arge superabundance, which, with characteristic charity, is 
distributed to the poor of the neighborhood. The dogs, too, 
come in for their share of the whey, their only food, and each 
lapping his full in turn, quietly gives way to make room for his 
fellow. The workof the day isnowover. The watchof the 
night stretch themselves in their pens upon the outskirts of 
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the fold, the dogs prowl their round on the alert for the light- 
est footfall, while the remainder of the band lay themselves 
down in their wicker berths, to resume, at the earliest flush of 
day, the unvarying round of its quiet duties. 

The facilities for deriving an income from this source, have 
blinded the Roman landholder to the more important objects 
of agricultural enterprise. The soil of the Campagna is pe- 
culiarly fitted for the production of grain, a species of culture, 
which would eventually lead to a division of farms upon a 
smaller scale, and one better adapted to the real progress of 
the people. Of this truth, government seems to have been 
fully aware, and the laws and edicts which have been formed 
with this view, ever since the return of the papal court from 
Avignon, present a singular contrast between the selfishness 
and narrow aims of the landholders, and the enlarged and ju- 
dicious views of government. We do not mean to assert, 
that the latter has been always right in its reasoning, or that 
the rules prescribed have invariably been the best adapted 
to the object proposed. In more than one instance, it has 
erred from an indistinct conception of some of the primary 
laws of political economy; in many, too, it has failed from 
an injudicious assumption of power. Nor in the absence of 
certain essential securities, can the landholder be always 
blamed for having failed to join heart and hand in the exer- 
tions of his sovereign. Here, as elsewhere, there have been 
mistakes of judgment and errors of conduct on both sides, and 
the blame should be shared between them, though not in equal 
proportions. As a curious chapter in legislative history, we 
will venture to give a brief recapitulation of its leading fea- 
tures. 

One of the earliest proofs of the importance attached by 
government to the cultivation of grain, is contained in the 
motu proprio of Gregory XII., dated the 15th of November, 
1407. Fifty-three years later, Sixtus IV., in the plenitude of 
his power, gave free permission to every comer to cultivate, 
for his own use, all tracts not planted, let who might be the 
real owner of the soil. Arbitrary, and unjust as this measure 
was, it led to some beneficial results, many planting in self- 
defence, and others under the sanction of the law. But the 
first act deserving of more serious attention, inasmuch as it 
manifests a juster sense of the rights of property, and a clear- 
er perception of the true principles of politicaleconomy, was 
a decree of Clement VII., which secured to every planter the 
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right of choosing his own market, whenever the amount of 
grain raised ‘exceeded a given quantity. The constitution 
of Pius V., of the 11th of October, 1566, was dictated in the 
same spirit, and vassals protected against the arbitrary mo- 
nopolies of their feudal lords.. Sixtus V. and Paul V. ad- 
ded the weight of their voices, by new acts of legislation, but 
the false principles which prevailed at the board of Annona, 
invariably counteracted every wish of the sovereign. The 
same causes rendered abortive the efforts of Alexander VIL., 
and of the two Benedicts, XIII. and XIV., in many respects 
so judicious and well directed. Pius VI., whose enlarged 
mind and liberal views are apparent in nearly all the enter- 
prises in which he engaged, renewed or confirmed the right 
of free exportation. He caused also an exact survey to be 
made of the Agro Romano, and adopted it as the basis of 
the land tax; and although, by attempting to fix the rotation 
of culture and fallow by positive laws, he put a new and un- 
necessary restraint upon the immediate cultivation, yet, so 
correct were his views in the main, that the quantity of land 
planted with grain was far greater, during his reign, than it 
ever had been before or has ever been since. The popula- 
tion of the capital also rose to 165,000 souls. Pius VII. fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his predecessor. He reduced the 
powers of the tribunal of the Annona, confirmed the free ex- 
portation of produce, and held out the double excitement of 
rewards and of penalties to the owners and the tillers of the soil. 
By a second decree, he aimed more directly the coercive 
powers with which he was invested, as absolute sovereign, 
against the latifundia, or large estate, and in the hope of aw- 
ing the avarice of the proprietors, subjected them to an ex- 
traordinary tax. Finally, returning once more to this sub- 
ject, in his motu proprio of the 15th of September, 1802, he 
traced a plan for the gradual reduction of the whole Agro 
Romano to a complete state of cultivation. The course upon 
which he fixed, whatever may be thought of its practicability, 
is too singular to be omitted. The villages of the Agro Ro- 
mano, as well as the capital, are surrounded with villas and 
vineyards. Taking these asa starting point, he drew around 
them an imaginary zone of a mile in breadth. All the land 
contained within the limits of this zone, was to be planted 
and reduced to permanent culture within a reasonable time. 
As soon as the first belt had been completed, a second was 
drawn around it as a new starting place; and this process 
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was to be continued, until, by the successive extension of 
these cultivated zones, the whole territory had been reduced 
to the highest degree of cultivation of which it is susceptible. 
It is hardly necessary to add, that the misfortunes which 
soon after began to fall so fast and so heavily upon the head 
of the amiable pontiff, left him no time to bring his ingenious 
system to the severe test of experiment. 

In spite, therefore, of this formidable array of edicts and 
decrees, the landholders have triumphed. The produce of 
grazing is sure, and the process simple ; whereas tillage re- 
quires many hands, a large outlay, constant supervision, and 
is after all more exposed to the chances of the seasons. At 
its highest point, it has never extended to three fourths of the 
arable land. 

Did the limits of a single paper admit of any thing more 
than a few general sketches, it would be easy to embellish 
it with scenes of the highest interest for every class of readers. 
The incidents of agricultural life have more variety, and more 
picturesque effect, here, than in any other part of the world ; 
and the vast farms of Campo Morto and Santa Maria di Ga- 
lera give a very different idea, from that which generally pre- 
vails, of Roman industry and skill. The difference is still 
more striking in some of the villages above the valley of the 
Tiber. There, the rude dwellings of the inhabitants remain 
as when they first clustered around the castle of their feudal 
lord. The castle, too, with its towers, its embattled walls, 
its arched and grated windows, still wears the sullen frown 
of absolute dominion. But no banner waves upon its walls, 
no signal fire blazes upon its watch tower, and the iron stud- 
ded portal has long since ceased to grate upon its massive 
hinges. But yet more striking than this contrast between the 
past and the present, is that which meets the eye as it turns 
fromthe narrow and squalid streets of the hamlet, tothe verdant 
cultivation that surrounds it. The vine upon each sunny 
slope ; the olive upon the hill side; fruits and grain in the 
depths of the valley, and precipitous banks, which seem al- 
most inaccessible to man or beast, rising in terraces, plat 
above plat, and smiling with foliage and fruit. After all, 
however, the historical associations of the Campagna form 
the most interesting point of view from which it can be studi- 
ed. Nowhere does the past wear so solemn, so imposing an 
aspect; nowhere does the present recall, with such stern 
reality, the scenes and the lessons of the past. To see the 
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same sun that shone so brightly on the glittering array of 
Roman legions, on the havoc of the Goth, of the Lombard, of 
the Norman, now pouring down its burning rays on scattered 
hamlets and silent fields; the same moon, that looked so 
meekly on the revels of the senatorial villa, on the midnight 
mysteries of the sacred groves, now softening down the rude 
rents of time, and restoring to the naked ruin a portion of that 
beauty it can never wear again in the glare of day ; to meet 
the same smile on the landscape, the same soothing breath 
on the mountain side, as when they welcomed a Cicero, a 
Horace, a Virgil, to their cool retreats ; what scene can com- 
pare with this, what epitaph can plead so touchingly for a 
pause in the hurried march of life ; fora tear upon this sepulchre 
of a world, whose destiny has been fulfilled, and all of which, 
save its memory, has passed away. Let us seat ourselves 
again upon the summit of the Alban mount, and give a few 
more moments to the past. Below and around us, far as the 
eye can reach, spreads the broad unbroken expanse of the 
Campagna. The seven hills seem to have shrunk to a level 
with the plain, and Rome, though she still sits proudly upon 
their crests, is only known by her massive palaces, and the 
solemn swell of the dome of St. Peters. To the north, upon 
the uttermost verge of the horizon, stands Soracte, a stern, 
solitary barrier, scarcely softened by the distance. The un- 
dulating chain of the Sabine mounts, rough, precipitous, now 
covered with dark close grown forests, now standing out 
craggy and bare, draws an impassable line to the east, and 
is separated by a broad valley from the long slope of the Al- 
ban mount. The sea, from Centum Celle to Antium, washes 
the whole western coast, and is scarcely distinguishable, ex- 
cept by its deep blue, and the purer line of its horizon, from 
the Campagna itself. The Tiber gleams out brightly in its 
tortuous course, and the white walls of a modern village mark 
the spot where it mingles with the waters of the Mediterra- 
nean. 

Ages ago, those waters girdled the base of the mountain 
on which we sit, and the highest points of the Campagna 
were but specks on their surface. A few hardy savages, fed 
on the chestnuts and acorns of the Sabine mounts, but the 
Alban was wreathed in clouds of volcanic smoke, and poured 
forth its torrents of lava through their broad craters. Years 
passed away; the waters gradually retired from the foot of 
the mountains, and the land, raised by the earthquake’s 
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shock and lava flood, came forth, smiling in the verdure of a 
new creation. Its smile allured the hardy mountaineers toa 
softer dwelling, and as they descended, tribe after tribe, their 
clustering cottages, and spreading hamlets, revealed the pre- 
sence of a spirit more than human. For, the father of the gods 
himself, driven by rebellion from his celestial seat, had descend- 
ed to this favored spot, and taken up his abode among men. — 
It was then that the arts, and all the powers of the mind, and 
all the sympathies of the heart, first developed their humani- 
zing influences, and often did the men of after times look back 
with a sigh to this sunny period, and radiant were the colors 
in which they painted the golden age. 

Three silver lakes had risen up in the craters of the volca- 
no, and on the shores of one of these, the son of a stranger 
from beyond the sea, had erected the walls of a new city. 
A few cottages, too, had been silently spreading along the 
brow of a hill that overlooked a bend of the Tiber. In these, 
a descendant of the founder of Alba, first gathered together 
the fugitives of the neighboring cities, and surrounded his 
dwellings with a wall. Hill after hill was successively add- 
ed to the enclosure, till the inhabitants of the remotest cor- 
ners of the earth knew no honor greater than to be admitted 
to the rights of those who were born within its circuit. 

A gorgeous temple then covered this spot. It was aland- 
mark to the returning mariner, who shouted as he saw it 
from afar, and turned his prow to the welcome shore. It was 
a gathering place for the cities of the mountain and the plain, 
who met in common worship around its altar, and shared 
the consecrated victim in its shade. Here, came the war- 
rior before he had dipped his sword in blood, to pray for the 
guidance and the protection of the father of the gods. And 
here, too, he came when the strife was ended, and raised his 
hymn of victory to the god in whose name it had been won. 
Conquerors of the world! and thou, too, conqueror and lord 
of all but thine own ambition, could ye but see these moss- 
grown stones, piled by unskilful hands, and the rough walls 
of this humble convent, and recognise in these, the all that 
remains of the scene of your glories and your triumphs, what 
would ye think of the immortality ye strove so hard to win? 

A milder glory lingers around the slope on our right. On 
the brow of that bald hill stood Tusculum, and within its 
shade, the favorite retreat of Cicero. It was there that the 
Roman sage sought relief from the cares of the senate house 
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and the forum, and gave himself up to the sublime medita- 
tions of his Tusculan questions. Not a tree shades the spot. 
It swells rounded and bare. The fierce sunlight and rush- 
ing tempest play on it at will. A few arches, a vault, ivy, 
and moss, and this is all that remains of the villa of Cicero. 

And Rome still stands—changed, but scarcely humbled, 
amid these solitudes of her own creation. Twice has the 
wilderness bloomed around her, like the rose; twice has de- 
solation returned to her pleasant places. She has governed 
by the sword, and stern and unrelenting was her sway. 
She has governed by religion, and gloomy and jealous was 
her dominion. And now from that shattered throne she still 
lifts up her voice, and wherever the glories of the past are 
hallowed, wherever the powers of the mind are revered, 
wherever the eloquence of the marble or of the canvass are 
felt, that voice penetrates, and thousands, the descendants of 
those whose blood once stained her car of triumph, the child- 
ren of a land where her name, as a word of terror, was 
never heard, crowd around her footstool, and bow mute be- 
fore those eternal records of intellectual and moral greatness. 
The future—ah! who can read the changes that lie hid be- 
neath its sombre veil. Yet, who can look upon Rome—feel 
all that she has been and all that she is—and not breathe a 
silent prayer, that those changes, be they what they may, 
may still leave her the throne of art, the guide, the inspirer, 
the instructress of mankind. 
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Arr. III.—1. On the Principles of English University Educa- 
tion. By the Rev. Wizt1am WuHeweE Lt, M. A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edi- 
tion. London: 1838. 


2. Die Englischen Universitiéten. Von V. A. Huser, Doktor 
und ordentlichem Professor der abenlandischen Literatur 
in Marburg. iter Band. Cassel: 1839. 2ter Band. 
1840. 


3. Die Preussischen Universitéten. Eine Sammlung der Ver- 
ordnungen, welche die Versassung und Verwaltung dieser 
Anstalten betreffen. Von Jonann FrrEDRICH WILHELM 
Kocu. Erste Band. Berlin, Posen, and Bromberg: 
1839. 


4. Wissenschaft und Wniversitét, in ihrer Stellung zu den prak- 
tischen Interessen der Gegenwart, von Dr. Cart BrepEr- 
MANN, ausserordentl. Prof. d. Phil. an d. Universitat Leip- 
zig. Leipzig: 1839. 


THE present is an adventurous age ; it claims the right to 
doubt the wisdom of the past, and set aside the authority of 
experience ; it is studious of change, eager for new inven- 
tions, and delights in the untried. This ruling passion is 
manifest in every thing, and in nothing more strikingly, than 
in attempts to reform the systems of education heretofore in 
practice. It has discovered that there is no necessity for 
mental labor and mental discipline ; that the mind is a mere 
sponge, and may soak in wisdom, as the thirsty earth soaks 
in the rain from heaven ; that thinking is useless, observation 
all sufficient. It substitutes blocks for books, turns univer- 
sities into workshops, and discards all knowledge but that 
which presents itself in a visible and tangible shape. Eng- 
land and the United States have been the principal laborato- 
ries for the experiments of these mental alchemists ; for years 
they have been attempting their transmutations in both coun- 
tries, and the only result is a manifestly enfeebled condition 
of the powers of the youthful minds on which they have opera- 
ted. The pure gold of sound learning is as precious as ever, 
and can only be obtained by diligent and laborious search. 
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We owe much to Germany for the steadiness with which 
she has resisted all these empirical notions, and the conclu- 
sive evidence she has furnished, that the cultivation of the 
mind is nearly as capable of being reduced to system as the 
principles of an exact science ; however visionary she may 
be on other subjects, in matters of education, she exhibits a 
degree of practical wisdom, nowhere else to be found. If 
this assertion needs proof, we have it in the deference which 
the whole civilized world pays to her authority in such things, 
and a more conclusive one in the fact, that her young men 
are more thoroughly prepared for their duties in life, than 
those of any other country. This is true, universally; of 
those educated for the mechanic arts, for agriculture, for 
stewards of landed property, for commerce, for the learned 
professions, for the army, for diplomatists, for statesmen, and 
public life in general. It is the excellence and exactness of 
their system which produces this superiority ; education is 
begun, continued, and completed upon system. The foun- 
dation is laid both broad and deep ; everything is cared for 
in training the mind ; it is duly disciplined, and expanded, and 
stored, during the years of its pupilage, and when all this has 
been done at the schools and gymnasia, and the time comes 
_ for the student to enter upon his special course, he repairs to 
the university, and applies himself to those studies, and those 
only, which are essential in preparing him for the profession 
of his choice. In a German university everything is taught, 
but no individual attempts to learn everything; on the con- 
trary, the division of labor is nowhere more perfect, not even 
in a needle manufactory; each professor keeps to his own 
branch, and each student to his appropriate course ; its busi- 
ness, therefore, is the education of men, not boys. In this 
respect, it is wholly unlike the institutions of the same name 
in England and in our country, in which the under-graduate 
course is a mere school course, corresponding, for the most 
part, with that which the German student must have completed 
before he comes to the university. Our special schools of 
theology, Jaw, and medicine, are our substitutes for these 
three faculties in their universities, but we have no precise 
parallel for the fourth, or philosophical faculty, to which be- 
long all studies not distinctly professional, for though our un- 
der-graduate course is wholly devoted to such studies, they 
are taught in too elementary a manner to admit the compa- 
rison. When we look at the plan of a German university, 
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and see its complete organization, its entire competency to 
do the work for which it is designed, the harmony of its ope- 
rations, and the thoroughly systematic and practical manner 
in which it provides for the finishing instruction in an acade- 
mic course, we cannot doubt that it presents the most per- 
fect model for such an institution hitherto devised. The au- 
thor of the work last on the list of those which stand at the 
head of this article, maintains, that universities, properly 
speaking, are found nowhere but in Germany, and in the 
sense in which he intends to be understood, the assertion is 
undoubtedly true. It is also true, that a part of the success 
which there attends this system, is justly attributable to its 
being in perfect harmony with the other institutions of the 
country, and to the efficacy which is given to it by all the re- 
gulations of the government that bear upon it. Where all 
instruction is given by lecturing and attendance entirely vo- 
luntary, there is great danger that young men will be want- 
ing in active diligence, and grow remiss. But the German 
system guards against this evil, by closing every avenue to 
advancement in professional or public life, to all who cannot 
pass the ordeal of a rigid examination. Although it pro- 
ceeds on the principle, that the student who is old enough to 
be a member of a university, is old enongh to value the oppor- 
tunities for getting wisdom which are put before him, it does 
not leave him without a motive, and a motive too of the most 
urgent kind, to the faithful improvement of them. He knows 
that he must account for his stewardship. It may be thought, 
perhaps, that this is giving too much freedom of choice to 
young men, before they have sufficient moral strength to use 
it wisely, but long experience, in the country of which we 
are speaking, has proved the contrary ; negligence and waste 
of time, are not among the follies of German students gene- 
rally, to half the extent that they are among the students of 
the English universities and our own colleges. They have 
their schlégereis, and paukereis, and commerzes, and other like 
occasional outbreaks, characteristic of the fiery spirit of 
youth, but this is merely blowing off steam, and shows that 
they are moving on under a high pressure ; the body is full 
of life and energy, which impel, for the most part, to vigor- 
ous exertions for what is good and great, and are only rarely 
wasted upon wickedness and follies. 

Thus far we have spoken only of the student; we are now 
to see what means are taken for securing to the universities 
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here the excellence of the German system seems to us signal- 
ly pre-eminent; under certain prescribed regulations, the de- 
gree of doctor in either of the faculties of a university, gives in 
reality what with us it gives in form only, the right pub- 
lice prelegendt, that is, of lecturing to the students of the uni- 
versity on any of the subjects comprised in the faculty in 
which the degree has been granted. This forms the school 
for the practical education of professors, the lecturers, or doc- 
- tores legentes, or privat docents, as they are there called, enjoy all 
the privileges and emoluments of the regular professors, except 
the fixed salary ; the fees for their courses are the same, and 
the students have the right of giving them the preference, if 
they are so inclined. This competition operates most power- 
fully inearly calling forth talent, and soon marks out those most 
fit for promotion to a professor’s chair. It also places the 
business of education in the hands of those who make it their 
business, and devote to it both the vigorous powers of their 
youth, and the sober wisdom of their advancing years. If 
we follow the professor after he has secured his place, we 
shall find that he cannot sit and slumber in his chair. His 
fixed compensation is but an inconsiderable pittance, barely 
sufficient for his ordinary maintenance ; if he would procure 
a richer remuneration, he must earnestly strive for it. 
Whether he is to have the cheering sight of a crowded audito- 
rium, or the dismaying one of empty benches, will depend 
entirely upon himself. If he has talent, and learning, and a 
living voice in instruction, he is sure of the former; if he is 
deficient in these qualities, or indifferent in the exercise of 
thern, he must content himself with the latter. Even should 
this be the case, the institution loses nothing but the small 
salary which is paid to him; others will perform his duties 
and carry off the reward. Nor is pecuniary emolument the 
only incentive to exertion; honors may be gained as well as 
money ; the professor may be advanced to a higher rank in 
his own university, or he may be invited to a vacant chair in 
another of greater celebrity ; he may also be rewarded by 
his sovereign, either by some honorary title, or some impor- 
tant trust, he may be made one of his confidential advisers, 
or seated among his nobles. These are among the causes, 
which are constantly producing, in Germany, a succession of 
first rate men for the professorships in their universities ; we 
are not aware that the system is in practice any where else, 
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nor do we know of any other equally efficient and successful. 
The public competition for a vacant chair, as practised in 
France, has in many respects the same advantages, but it does 
not supersede the necessity of the practical school for forming 
professors, which distinguishes the German system, and of 
this Mr. Cousin is so convinced, that he has recently adopted 
a similar plan. In Germany also, their general rule is often 
departed from, and prominent men, who have never lectured 
in a university, are appointed to professorships ; on one point 
the practice of both countries agrees, the merit of the candi- 
date, and not the influence of his friends, decides the choice. 
In presenting this favorable view of the German universi- 
ties, we mean not to assert that this system, so excellent for 
Germany, could safely be adopted unchanged into other 
countries; indeed we know it could not be adopted any 
where else, unless their whole plan of education, from early 
childhood, should be taken with it. It has been seen both in 
England and in our own country, that one of its characteristic 
features, instruction by lectures, fails much oftener than it 
succeeds, which cannot however be owing to any inherent 
inefficiency in itself, because it is used with complete success, 
as well in their as in our medical schools, with this difference, 
that notes to any extent are not taken. Our young men, not 
being trained to this method of instruction in other branches, 
know not how to profit by it; but in Germany, where the 
practice of listening to a teacher, and noting down the impor- 
tant points of his discourse, is early acquired, and considered 
as essential in education as that of studying, lectures are 
mainly relied upon in the university course, as the readiest 
and best way of imparting and acquiring knowledge, and the 
one most economical of time both for professor and pupil. 
Still it is not their only method ; in philological and some- 
times in mathematical studies, others are called to its aid. 
We may add, in concluding our remarks upon this part 
of our subject, that a decided nationality is characteristic of 
every thing in Germany ; their institutions of every kind are 
all their own, and none more signally so than their universi- 
ties, which, as Professor Biedermann justly observes, “ re- 
present and personify the true German spirit, and through 
them, if through nothing else, the national unity and individu- 
ality are secured.” 
In England, an entirely different system has prevailed, un- 
til within a few years; their ancient universities of Oxford 
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and Cambridge were, from the time of their formation, sub- 
stantially monastic institutions, especially suited to the edu- 
cation of the clergy; and they have retained much of their 
original character, and surely lost none of their “ original 
brightness.” Thanks to God, the reforming spirit of the age 
has not dared to lay hands upon them ; it would be little less 
than sacrilege to touch them ; their very names are sacred in 
the eye of a scholar, and the spots on which they stand, in his 
view, are consecrated ground. We look with admiration 
upon these edifices, as beautiful specimens of imposing archi- 
tecture, as noble monuments of the munificence of their gene- 
rous and pious founders, and as venerable abodes in which 
learning has so long delighted to dwell, and we regard with 
reverence the institutions which have sent forth such hosts of 
good and great men, to enlighten, and bless, and do honor to 
mankind. We are, heart and soul, friends to these institu- 
tions ; we believe them essential to the well-being of that great 
and glorious country from which we sprung, almost as much 
so as the constitution that sends the life blood through its 
veins, but we cannot agree with Mr. Whewell in his unquali-~ 
fied defence of the system of education adopted in them. 
Considered absolutely, it is a system exceedingly defective, 
expensive, and inefficient ; relatively, it has great advantages 
for the country to which it belongs. So long as England pre- 
serves her present social and political institutions, she will 
require such places of education, where young men of rank 
and fortune may become scholars if they will, and where 
they must become at least partially so, and receive enough 
of the refining influences of letters to make them gentlemen 
in their tastes and feelings. They are also well suited to the 
system of the national church establishment, with which sys- 
tem that of king, lords, and commons, must either stand or 
fall ; they are the only nurseries of the church, and they supply 
it, as we believe, notwithstanding all the calumnies against 
them, with a better, higher, holier priesthood, than minister at 
the altar of any other church in christendom. We may class 
among the benefits arising from the system of the universities, 
the support afforded by the fellowships to a large body of 
scholars, granting them leisure and opportunity to cultivate 
letters, and advance the interests of learning ; but in this part 
of it there are evils as well as advantages ; the temptations to 
indolence which the well-stuffed couches of these foundations 
offer, are not always resisted, nor are their contributions to 
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the literature of the country as rich or as important as are 
justly expected from the privileges they enjoy. 

But the concessions we have made in favor of the univer- 
sities, will hardly satisfy Mr. Whewell, and the unqualified 
advocates of the system; justice to him and to them requires, 
that we should present the leading points of his defence in 
his own language, and as one of these is an alleged superi- 
ority of practical over speculative teaching, we must first show 
in what sense he uses these terms: 


“There are,” says Mr. Whewell, “two modes of teaching, which, 
in a general view, may be broadly distinguished from each other. 
In one mode, the lecturer merely expounds to his audience the 
doctrines or results belonging to some branch of knowledge ; he 
states the discoveries and speculations of antecedent philosophers, or 
his own, while the office of the audience is only to attend to him ; 
they have to listen, to receive, think on, and treasure up, what the 
speaker delivers, without being called upon themselves to take any 
active part; without being required to produce, to test, or to apply 
the knowledge thus acquired. In another mode of teaching, the 
learner has not merely to listen, but to do something himself; not 
merely to receive, but to produce his knowledge—as when the 
mathematical student proves the proposition which is enunciated 
by his teacher, or solves a problem proposed by him;—or, when 
the classical scholar renders Horace or Thucydides into English. 
The former I call speculative, the latter, practical teaching.” —p. 5. 


A little farther on, we have some remarks, in which he 
appears to us to make the fullest concession in favor of the 
method of teaching adopted in the German universities, inas- 
much as he acknowledges it to be the only method in which 
a greater part of the branches of knowledge which belong to 
their course, can be taught. ‘These remarks are as follows: 


“‘ Now, it must be observed, that thongh all branches of science 
and speculation, old and new, fixed and moveable, may be made 
the subjects of exposition in lectures, practical teaching is applica- 
ble only to a limited range of subjects;—those, namely, in which 
principles having clear evidence and stable certainty, form the basis 
of our knowledge; and in which, consequently a distinct possession 
of the fundamental ideas enables a student to proceed to their ap- 
plication, and to acquire the habit of applying them in every case 
with ease and rapidity. .... When we come to the wider physi- 
cal sciences, we can only present the facts as a matter of observa- 
tion, and the speculations dependant on the facts. Here, there is 
no room for acquiring habits of interpretation which can be tested 
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by the teacher. And in sciences which are not physical, as morals, or 
metaphysics, the philosophy of history, or of taste, the instruction is 
still more inevitably of the speculative kind. Theteacher must be con- 
tent to tell, and the learner to receive, what has been thought, or 
ought to be thought, on these subjects. He does not by learning 
them acquire a new faculty, which he must practically exercise. 
Such subjects as I have just described, may, perhaps, without im- 
propriety, be distinguished by the collective title of ‘philosophy;’ 
and, if this be allowed, it will, I think appear, that philosophy is only 
fitted for speculative, as mathematical and classical studies are for 
practical, teaching.” —pp. 9, 10. 


The strongest advocate for the system of lecturing could 
not ask for a more distinct acknowledgment than this, of its 
superiority in the use which is made of it, nor could its neces- 
sity in university instruction be more fully recognised. If 
“ philosophy,” in the broad sense in which it is used by Mr. 
Whewell, be not the leading science to be taught in these 
institutions, we know not what is; the organization of all the 
continental universities so supposes it; and therefore it is, that 
we think them so much better than the English, in which no 
provision is made for the study, or if made at all, so badly 
made, that ‘wall-lectures” has become proverbial, as a 
phrase to denote the utter neglect of that kind of instruction. 
In fact, it has no existence there but a mere formal one. So 
far as regards practical teaching, it is as much in use in Ger- 
many as in England, for the classics and pure mathematics; 
but it is a work that is there considered as belonging more to 
the schools than to the universities. 

The next step in Mr. Whewell’s defence is, a panegyric on 
practical teaching, that is, according to him, mathematics, 
in its influence on the intellectual habits. We fully concur 
in all the praise he bestows upon this invaluable instrument 
of mental discipline, but we do not believe that it is a study, 
particularly in its higher branches, alike suited to every mind, 
and certainly not one to be pursued to the exclusion of all 
others, at any stage in the course of education, and least of 
all, in the years spent at the universities. This, however, is 
evidently Mr. Whewell’s hobby, and he sometimes rides it 
in a most ludicrous manner, as, for instance, in the section in 
which he treats of the effect of practical and speculative 
teaching on the progress of civilization. To the neglect of 
the former, that is, again, of mathematics, he attributes many 
of the mightiest changes which have taken place in the 
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history of man—the decline of Grecian civilization, the ex- 
tinction of Roman learning, the barbarism of the middle 
ages, and more than all, the horrors of transcendentalism, 
and the whole race of monsters which it has engendered. 
At length the monasteries and mathematics dispelled the 
darkness in which the world had been enveloped, and by 
their aid, light has since been universally diffused, except in 
poor benighted Germany, which the demon philosophy 
still shrouds ina more than Cimmerian gloom. We have 
given no false coloring to our author’s views; we have repre- 
sented them exactly as they stand in his book, and for our 
readers’ satisfaction, we cite the passages in which they are 
found : 


“The study of philosophy, in the general sense, that is, of the 
moral, metaphysical, and physical doctrines of the framers of uni- 
versal systems, was, as we know, the highest conception of the 
Greeks and Romans in their aims at intellectual culture, till civili- 
zation itself sickened and died. It was so too, among the Neopla- 
tonists, the schoolmen, the theologians of the middle ages; till, 
in the monasteries, there again grew up a method of practical 
teaching, from which the system of the English universities had its 
origin.” —p. 21. 


“Tt is a manifest mistake to ascribe the decay of science to the 
incursions of the northern nations. Science was dead, and litera- 
ture mortally smitten, before the external pressure was felt. But 
the study of speculative philosophy, as the business of cultured 
men, survived. Still the intellectual world grew darker and darker. 
The centuries roll on and bringno day. But, in the meantime, the 
religious orders have established among themselves a system of 
practical teaching. They introduce mathematics into their course 
with especial attention. The principle of progress is soon felt 
to be again at work. .... The universities of Europe assume a 
form in which such a training goes on; thus, the cultured classes 
become capable of receiving and appreciating the great disco- 
veries by which man’s intellectual position is advanced, and we 
reach the present condition of the civilized world.” — pp. 23, 24. 


“Tn one country of Europe, the universities give up their habits 
of practical teaching, and return to the speculative method. They 
make philosophy their main subject. Their professors deliver from 
their chairs, system after system to admiring audiences. The 
listener may assent or criticise ; but he is not disturbed by any de- 
mand on his mind, such as the teaching of mathematics gives rise 
to. And what is the class of men thus produced, in their bearing 
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upon the progress of sure and indestructible knowledge? They 
are such men as to be utterly incapable even of comprehending and 
appreciating the most conspicuous examples of the advance of sci- 
ence. Those who are universally allowed to be the greatest philo- 
sophers of our own day, in the German universities, Hegel and 
Schelling, cannot understand that Newton went farther than Kepler 
had gone in physical astronomy, and despise Newton’s optical doc- 
trines in comparison with the vague Aristotelian dogmas of Géethe, 
respecting colors.” —p. 24. 


“ Thus, the experiment on education, which has been going on 
from the beginning of Greek civilization to the present day, ap- 
pears to be quite distinct and consistent in its results. And the 
lesson we learn from it is this: that so far as civilization is con- 
nected with the advance and diffusion of human knowledge, civili- 
zation flourishes when the prevalent education is mathematics, and 
fades when philosophy is the subject most preferred.” —p. 25. 


We have quoted enough from Mr. Whewell to show what 
a visionary theory his preference for mathematical studies 
has given rise to, and what a prejudiced, distorted, illiberal 
opinion, he entertains of the intellectual condition of Germany. 
There is not a single branch of human learning, in which she 
is not, at this moment, greatly superior to England ; even in 
his own mathematics, the great pivot on which he would 
make the intellectual universe revolve, we challenge him to 
produce an English name, since Newton, equal to that of Gauss, 
or from among their living savans one in astronomy equal to 
Lindenau’s, or in jurisprudence to Savigny’s, or in general sci- 
ence to Humboldt’s, or in philology to Boeckh’s, Hermann’s, 
and twenty others whom we could name, to say nothing of 
the German naturalists, physiologists, geographers, and his- 
torians, which they cannot match. This absurd prejudice of 
Mr. Whewell on the subject of German philosophy, has 
justly called down upon him the ridicule of Mr. Huber, whose 
book on the English universities is one of those now before 
us, and from which we translate the following passage. 
‘«‘ What a singular notion is entertained in the English univer- 
sities with regard to German philosophy, is shown in Mr. 
Whewell’s late work on university education, in which he 
considers us, one and all, in a similar doleful condition, as 
the poor souls in the second circle of Dante’s hell, driven 
hither and thither by irresistible gusts of philosophy. He 
likens the leaders of our schools of philosophy, from Kant to 
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Hegel, to so many Tamerlanes and Zengis-khans, whose 
hordes sweep over the country, wasting, and subjugating, and 
carrying off every thing, so that no honest and quiet spirit can 
rest in safety, himself and his, under his own vine and fig 
tree. Our students, especially, have nothing else in their 
heads but these puffs of philosophy, not a thought for positive 
useful knowledge!! The honest soul seems never to have 
dreamt about the magic words, examinations, public service, 
and livelihood.” 

Were we to follow Mr. Whewell through the remaining 
sections of his chapter on the subject of university teaching, 
we should find them chiefly devoted to a fuller development 
of his leading idea, that practical teaching is the only teach- 
ing suited to such an institution ; and as the method is neces- 
sarily confined to mathematics and the ancient languages, 
these again are the only studies proper to be pursued there, 
and hence by direct inference, as this is the system at Oxford 
and Cambridge, these universities are just what they ought to 
be. If we grant his premises, we cannot deny the correctness 
of his conclusions, for his reasoning is logically followed out. 
He does indeed admit, that man may need information as well 
as culture, something for his thoughts to be employed upon, as 
well as correct habits of thinking, and so comes at last to the 
conclusion, that “ some insight into the progressive sciences 
is an essential part of a liberal education, in any large sense 
of the term.” There may be something of honesty in this 
confession, but there seems more of art, for we soon find that 
it is only made to bring us back d ses moutons; the physical 
sciences require a knowledge of mathematics, and so we have 
a new argument for his favorite study. He intentionally 
omits all reference to professional education, because “ such 
studies should be subsequent to the intellectual culture of 
which he is speaking ;” in other words, he will have an uni- 
versity that is no university, because his pupils have not 
completed their appropriate school course, when they are 
admitted to it. After having discussed and settled the seve- 
ral questions which we have commented upon, the chapter 
concludes in a very systematic manner, with a view of the 
moral effect of practical and speculative teaching, in which 
mathematics, and the bug-bear of German philosophy, are 
again made to play a very important part, but we have no 
room for another exhibition of Punch and Judy. 

We go no farther with this work on “ English university 
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education,” having given our readers enough of it, fully to 
develop the spirit of the institutions which it aims to defend. 
It has two more chapters, one on direct and indirect teaching, 
and one on discipline, subjects that do not properly come 
within the compass of our present inquiry, which is directed 
more distinctly to the general organization of universities; we 
close the volume with a strengthened conviction, that Oxford 
and Cambridge, however suited they may be to the English 
character and usages, are not to be taken as models for the 
highest institutions of learning in other countries. 

Doubtless there are many who will think light of all that 
we have said, and remind us that speculations have but little 
force when contradicted by facts, and ask if those institutions 
can be defective in system, which can point to such a succes- 
sion of distinguished scholars, philosophers, orators, states- 
men, theologians, jurists, and physicians, as have come forth 
from Oxford and Cambridge, to witness in their favor. We 
meet the argument by pronouncing it fallacious ; it places the 
credit to the wrong account; it belongs far more to the 
schools than to the universities, and far more to the high re- 
wards which eminence obtains in England, than to either. 
The vigor of the English mind is in a great measure to be at- 
tributed to the severe drilling which their youth go through 
at Harrow, Rugby, Eton, Winchester, and Westminster, and 
at the other great schools, in those years when discipline is 
readily submitted to, and to the familiarity which they then 
acquire with the great masters of thought. The universities, 
at best, do but mature the taste which the schools have crea- 
ted, and furnish opportunities for displaying the learning 
which they have imparted. They do not come in with any 
new spring to act upon the pupil, in place of the compulsion 
which has hitherto kept him to his duty ; they do not make 
him feel that he has passed a line which separates the task- 
ed school-boy from the voluntary scholar; they do not call 
forth that spirit which leads him to choose as a favorite com- 
panion the very “ Horace whom he hated so.” No, it is the 
fortune of England, of England favored of Heaven, to pro- 
duce great minds, and the influences of its active society de- 
velops them ; they are great in spite of the bad system of its 
universities, and not by means of it. Using the same kind of 
argument that we have put into the mouths of the advocates 
of the system, we would ask, if such great attainments are 
made at the universities, in what way are they manifested in 
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after years, except among the clergy? Certainly it will not 
be said, that they are in science, for they teach no science but 
mathematics, and England has never had much to boast of 
in the way of science, nor in law, for their jurists are formed 
in the inns of court, and by the conflicts of Westminster hall ; 
nor in medicine, for their physicians acquire their knowledge 
and their skill in the hospitals of the metropolis ; nor in clas- 
sical learning, for of first rate philologists, they have but few, 
and those, as we before remarked, owe more to the schools 
than to the universities. It must be, then, in the finished 
eloquence of their parliamentary orators, in the classic pages 
of their elegant historians and essayists, in the rich and beau- 
tiful numbers of their poets, and in the varied knowledge and 
high cultivation of their educated men in general. We do 
not deny that there is some foundation for this latter claim ; 
at the same time it is evident that much of the classic taste 
displayed by their public speakers and standard writers, 
must have been formed in early life, before they were sent 
to the universities ; in like manner, the common practice of 
having a well-stored library as an appendage of every consxler- 
able establishment, both in town and country, and the good 
habit of making use of it, will go far towards accounting for 
the general intelligence of educated men in England. 

Should it be thought from the foregoing strictures, that we 
are attempting to decry these venerable institutions, and di- 
rect the Vandal arm against them, it would be doing us great 
injustice ; we utterly disclaim any such sacrilegious purpose ; 
so far as sentiment goes, we look upon them with the deepest 
veneration, and nothing short of such a feeling could exist in 
the breast of any one, who has stood upon the top of the 
Radcliffe library, in Oxford, or Newton’s tower over the 
gateway of Old Trinity, in Cambridge, and surveyed the 
marvellous scene beneath—the ancient and majestic palaces, 
the sacred chapels, the noble libraries, the beautiful quad- 
rangles, the velvet lawns, and the quiet walks, all of which 
learning, as the genus loci, seems to preside over and protect. 
But we have not suffered this sentiment to get the better of 
our judgment ; we yield to no one in reverence for their in- 
stitutions, at the same time that we maintain, that they are 
only fit for England, and not all that they might easily be 
there, without losing one iota of what they are. 

It may now be well to bring in the testimony of an impar- 
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tial witness, who has recently, both by study and personal 
observation, thoroughly acquainted himself with the system, 
spirit, history, and actual condition of these universities. We 
say an impartial witness, for so Mr. Huber evidently is, al- 
though his place as professor in a foreign university might be 
received as prima facie evidence of the contrary. A greater 
part of his learned work is devoted to the history of these in- 
stitutions, and therefore foreign to our present purpose ; we 
shall notice only such portions of it as relate particularly to 
their character and influence. 

But we ought not even to allude to this work, without ma- 
king our acknowledgments to the author for his valuable con- 
tribution to English literary history. He has rendered a ser- 
vice to England, which her own writers have neglected to 
perform, for his is the first real history of the two universities, 
from their foundation to the present time; it is not merely a 
narrative of facts, it is also a full development of principles. 
Moreover, he is a faithful, and not a prejudiced historian ; he 
respects England and English institutions, but he does not 
think them faultless, and he does not fear to say so. We 
look upon it altogether as a work of laborious research, drawn 
from the most authentic sources. 

Professor Huber considers the institutions of Oxford and 
Cambridge, as now organized, rather schools for special learn- 
ing, than universities, inasmuch as they confine their instruc- 
tions chiefly to mathematics and the classics, and make no pro- 
vision, or next to none, for the other sciences, or for professional 
education. Their obvious purpose, and that which they so 
admirably answer, that of giving a gentlemanly education to 
the sons of the nobility and of the wealthy classes generally, 
he duly appreciates, but thinks that they might unite with 
this many others of higher importance, and that their immense 
means and the position they occupy require them to do it. 
At the same time he is fully aware, that they exercise a silent, 
indirect, and somewhat inexplicable influence, in producing a 
degree of literary cultivation and refined taste no where sur- 
passed. We have not room to introduce the passages in 
which these views are stated and justified by facts; we are 
obliged to confine ourselves to those in which he speaks of 
the changes that have been made within a few years to en- 
large the circle of instruction and make it more effectual ; of 
these he gives the following account : 
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“In Cambridge, as early as the close of the last century, and in 
Oxford at the beginning of the present, we find them occupied in 
making improvements in the studies. This purpose has since been 
more and more strongly manifested from year to year; committees 
to consider and report upon the subject, and deliberations and de- 
cisions of the corporations upon such reports, form, for the last few 
years, an almost unbroken chain in the history of the institutions. 
That such things cannot be pushed through with the same despatch 
and facility as in some other places, where new plans of study are 
projected and finished in the 46ureaws of the ministers every year or 
two — that indeed, whatever foreign or ideal standard may be 
adopted for such things, these legislative movements of the English 
Universities must appear extremely tedious, cannot be denied. This, 
however, cannot excite surprise, when regard is had to the difficul- 
ties and checks to which their proceedings are subjected, by statute 
provisions, and by the various relations and interests to be consulted. 
Unanimity of opinion in the heads of Colleges, vice-chancellors, 
proctors, and at the same time concurrence with a decided majority 
of the masters in weighty matters, is not easily to be obtained. 
How far this slowness deserves censure, must naturally depend 
upon the fact, whether the advantages of greater despatch upon the 
one side must not be purchased at the expense of more than coun- 
terbalancing disadvantages on the other. And the decision upon 
this question would differ according to the point of view from which 
they should be taken; but whoever supposes that the principle of 
action, either here or elsewhere, in the complicated relations of life’s 
business is, to gain or to lose a simple, unconditional good, he but 
shows therein his entire want of capacity to judge in such things.” — 
v. IL. p. 483. 


Having thus explained, if not excused, the carefully mea- 
sured steps of these learned bodies, he proceeds to show 
what at last was done, in regard to reforms, which are thus 
specified : 


“ First, the introduction of the practice of previous examinations, 
instead of mere collegiate ones, as heretofore, when the student 
entered upun the proper academic course, from the special course 
of the college, which he had been pursuing. The subjects of this 
examination, (which is wholly oral,) are the rudiments of theology, 
logic, classical philosophy, and mathematics. A year and a half of 
actual residence (reckoned from the time of matriculation, and ex- 
clusive of vacation) is assigned to the collegiate studies, which are 
necessary to prepare for the prescribed examination. The method 
of pursuing these studies is, in reality, the same as in the last centu- 
ry —that is, very little by lecturing, which offers fair occasion for ex- 
amination — private study as the main business, assisted and directed 
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by tutors — occasional help by means of privatissima — annual ex- 
aminations, distribution of prizes, etc. After passing this examima- 
tion, public lectures are attended upon the appointed subjects, and 
private study still more urgently pressed, in order to prepare for 
the written examinations pro gradu in artibus, which takes place in 
the beginning of the student’s fourth year. This includes humantora, 
in the broadest and highest sense, and the higher mathematics. 
Whoever satisfies these demands is, in Oxford, admitted to the bac- 
calaureate without farther ceremony ; but in Cambridge, an actus 
pertains thereto, which, however, is unimportant.” ...... 


“ The machinery, the police of these examinations, may be cited 
as a model in such things, and it is not possible to conceive of a re- 
gulation of this kind, which could unite more of exact and search- 
ing proof of proficiency in each individual, with the requisite de- 
spatch in the examination of so great a number. The whole is 
done in writing, offhand, systematically, and under the strictest 
oversight of the proctors and their assistants.”*...... 


“Tf we now turn from general, to professional or special studies, 
it is easy to show, on the one hand, that here also, Oxford, and still 
more Cambridge, exhibits a higher degree of literary activity than 
at any previous period, and on the other, it cannot be denied by 
any one acquainted with the subject, that the smallest of our univer- 
sities accomplishes more in this respect than those two together. 
The whole of the improvements in Cambridge, in this department, 
may be thus stated. Lectures are now read on Hebrew, civil law, 
medicine, anatomy, pathological anatomy, botany, geology, mine- 
ralogy, experimental physics, and political economy. How little 
this amounts to, according to our standard, may be inferred from 
the fact, that the course for the three principal branches, theology, 
civil law, and medicine, extends, at most, to fifteen lectures yearly, 
and that for all the remaining branches, to less than twenty — what 
may be effected in this period, even with the greatest zeal and 


* Some judgment may be formed of the fidelity and proficiency of the students 
at the universities, from the following statement. The whole number of members 
on their books is about eleven thousand ; or more exactly, five thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty-four for Oxford, and five thousand five hundred and seventy-five 
for Cambridge; of these, not more than sixteen hundred in each are resident 
members, and from this last aggregate, deducting three hundred or more for the 
resident fellows, there remains in each university about thirteen hundred students 
really or nominally pursuing the regular under-graduate course. Of this number, 
in 1837, the year to which these data refer, at Oxford, in the trial for honors, ten 
were successful in mathematics, and thirty-four in the humaniora; and at Cam- 
bridge, the same year, one hundred in mathematics, and twenty in the humaniora. 
It is believed that there are few institutions in which more satisfactory results 
would be obtained, possibly at West Point, in mathematics, and the tests there 
are no less to be relied upon than at Cambridge and Oxford. Mr. Huber ac- 
knowledges that they are much more favorable than are shown in Germany by the 
trial of the abitwrients there, but vastly more limited as to subjects. — Ed. 
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greatest talents, both of teacher and learner, may readily be esti- 
mated —a general introduction, a cursory survey, an awakened in- 
terest in the subject, or a thorough investigation of some very spe- 
cial topic, is evidently all that can reasonably be expected. In all 
the faculties, attendance upon the appropriate course is required for 
obtaining the baccalaureate degree, and in all the actus is necessary ; 
in the theological two trial, or test sermons, are made requisite, and 
in those of jurisprudence and medicine, there is a farther examina- 
tion by the professor regius. For the degree in medicine, it is ne- 
cessary also to have attended a course in the three auxiliary sciences, 
or to have walked one of the great London hospitals. 

From the foregoing, we have satisfactory evidence. that the 
amount of all that Oxford and Cambridge bring to pass, is just no- 
thing at all in comparison with that which is required among us, 
even for an ordinary faculty examination ; and that one would as 
little think to make a theologian, jurist, doctor, or political econo- 
mist, of himself, there now, as in the last century. In fact, in rela- 
tion to all these departments, it may be said, that what any man in 
England knows of them, he must have obtained any where but in 
the universities — by practice, by the various indirect opportunities 
of life, by private study, by private instruction, by professional 
apprenticeship. . . .. . . Deduct as much as we will from the self- 
complacent over-estimate which the English, above all people, are 
accustomed to make of themselves, it still remains an indisputable 
fact of modern history, that with respect to actual results, they can 
put themselves on a par with other nations. England, in the eigh- 
teenth and in the early part of the nineteenth century, produced at 
least as many useful, deserving, and eminent men, as any other 
country whatever, in the same period. They have a way of their 
own for doing all this, and by means of it, they come out quite well 
in the end; they are wanting neither in prosperity, nor fame, nor 
other desirable things. In a word, England has not only theolo- 
gians, jurists, physicians, etc., but also civil officers, and indeed, 
statesmen, as good as our own; and yet no theological, no juristical, 
very few medical, no financial courses of lectures! How is this 
riddle to be solved? Is perhaps a gentleman, as such, and without 
farther study, qualified for all these things? This were indeed a 
very summary process, and but little would be left to be done, if 
we could get old England’s experience in the art.” ...... 


“ And now, leaving at rest the comparison between English and 
German universities, we find, on comparing the ancient with the 
present condition of the former, a most decided advantage in favor 
of the present. Besides what has already been said on this point, 
we must not overlook, among the proofs of a higher intellectual 
mode of life, the incomparably greater and more varied literary ac- 
tivity of the permanent academic inmates of the universities. As 
to what regards the moral and religious education, it has certainly 
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suffered no deterioration, if there is no evidence of any real im- 
provement. But itis not to be denied that these improvements 
in the universities were never less recognised than at present —that 
beyond a certain and continually diminishing circle, a completely 
heterogeneous, and even inimical spirit, has reached to a strength and 
importance, by means of which the relation of the universities to 
the national education in general, has undergone a real and an alarm- 
ing change. 

“It is scarcely necessary here to remind one, that this change is 
connected in manifold mutual relations with other more general and 
more known, though surely not more important, developing princi- 
ples of the national existence. And if we maintain the importance 
of the universities, as intellectual and scientific fountains, and neu- 
tral points of that aristocratic circle which rules in old England, if we 
acknowledge the real democratic tendency of the recent political 
movements in opposition to those of the more ancient—if we do 
not conceal from ourselves how widely the democratic principle has 
extended its conquestsinto the old aristucratic realm, partly by its own 
force, partly with legislative sanction, and how each step is a pledge 
for the success, sooner or later, of the next—then can we not be 
surprised that the old universities in zew England have more foes 
than friends. To all which it must be added, that public life now 
demands in those who seek it, qualities, which in former times really 
were not, or seemed not to be necessary. The preponderating im- 
portance which the material interests have acquired, already give 
a much greater weight than heretofore to the positive practical ac- 
quirements in all branches which can here come into use, and 
when formerly in this relation the greatest ignorance prevailed 
among statesmen. And then again, the farther consideration of the 
unquestionable tendency of centralization, in the sense of the mo- 
dern continental state, which renders unnecessary to the mass, as 
this now exerts its influence, (thanks to the liberals,) the qualities of 
the old-school gentleman, talent, character, and education, and sub- 
stitutes for them, the material, practical skill of the artisan.” 


We have extracted from our author more fully than we at 
first intended, because we found that many of his statements 
would have an important and direct bearing upon the ques- 
tion of universities, as we propose to consider it in relation to 
ourselves. We wished also to show what ample justice he 
does to England, in acknowledging her eminent rank in sci- 
ence and letters, at the same time that he so strongly insists 
upon his leading point, that this eminence cannot result from 
the culture of the universities. We shall dismiss his volumes, 
when we shall have laid before our readers his views upon 
the conduct and deportment of young men at their literary 
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institutions, as well in Germany as in England. To many, 
they may seem lax; to us, however, they do but show a 
thorough understanding of youthful frailties, and a sound 
judgment in regard to the notice to be taken of them. It 
should be observed, that the author is a man of decidedly 
orthodox religious opinions, and it will be remembered, that 
he is a professor in one of the German universities ; we men- 
tion these considerations, that they may give their due weight 
to the opinions on this subject, which are found in the follow- 
ing passage from his work. The picture belongs rather to 
the past, than to the present; we believe, from our own ob- 
servation, that the improvements in both countries in this 
respect are very great. 


“Every one who has any knowledge of mankind, must naturally 
presume, that in a body of fifteen hundred boys and young men, 
mostly aflluent, those greater number will seek to procure and know 
how to procure the pleasures of life, in which the youthful age has 
ever been wont to indulge, in all times and in all countries, and that 
in these indulgences, the limits of propriety, so difficult to be fixed 
even in theory, to say nothing of the higher moral restraints, will 
by many be entirely disregarded. That this supposition, fully con- 
firmed by closer observation, is now indubitably established by the 
most authentic proofs, and by common notoriety, and without any 
imputation of blame on account of it. For these very proofs by no 
means justify the conclusion, that these youthful frolics or youthful 
follies overstep a certain allowable limit more or oftener than is the 
case in other universities, considering pecuniary means, and the op- 
portunities afforded for gratifying the weakest or worst appetites. 
The whole proceeding has an entirely different character through- 
out from any thing in our universities, which furnish the nearest 
points of comparison ; but yet in its worst aspect it gives no ground 
for being considered as unqualifiedly more pernicious. The allowed 
as well as the forbidden follies have a different, though not a worse 
character. This arises in part from the difference in the modes of 
life, manners, and ideas generally—in part from the particular differ- 
ence in the condition of the institutions. In the German universi- 
ties,* this folly walks abroad more openly, proud of its party-colored 
fool’s-cap — childish, silly, sentimental, fantastic, brawling, booted 
and spurred, and with sword in hand — it degenerates more easily 
into the coarsest vulgarity, which ends in a beer and brandy de- 


+ In the German universities, the students are not collected together in acade- 
mic buildings; they live where they choose in the houses of the inhabitants of the 
city or town, where the university is established. This usage gives them the 
liberty which Mr. Huber so much dwells upon.—£d. 
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bauch. It has, however, this peculiar character, that it is confined 
to the universities. Secret or open associations, according to 
landsmannschafts, or otherwise—earnest interest in all the ridicu- 
lous fooleries thereto belonging, and above all things the points of 
honor, the duel and the comment —these are the characteristic fea- 
tures of the student’s life in Germany, and of the follies thereto ap- 
pertaining. 

“In England, this, above all things, has no distinctive feature — 
it assumes nearly the same color, form, and mode, as it has among 
young men out of the university, of the same age and in the same 
situation as respects property and rank. Sports of every kind, and 
also the dangerous vices, gaming, drinking, debauchery, and run- 
ning into debt, have their worshippers in academic circles, just about 
in the same proportion, and in the same way, as in every other plea- 
sure-loving circle of young men— in most instances within certain 
restraints, in some beyond all restraint ...... The cause of this 
absence of distinctive features in the follies of English students is 
evidently this, that the restraints imposed upon them by college sta- 
tutes during the whole term-time of academic life are much greater 
than in Germany, and just the reverse, away from those local re- 
straints, when, at least for the opulent, the most entire or surely an 
extreme degree of liberty prevails, which the strict police and the 
restraints imposed upon the civil and social relations in Germany 
do not allow. No wonder, then, that in the English universities 
folly seeks to put off the academic character, in order to participate 
‘in the general freedom outside the academic walls. That it suc- 
ceeds in obtaining more or less, and in any case enough of this, in 
spite of all statutes, is a notorious fact, which is difficult to be ex- 
plained, supposing the porters and other official servants incorrupti- 
ble, and the superior authorities themselves not possessed of that 
degree of discretion and true wisdom which allows them to hear 
and see no more than is absolutely necessary. This, truly, is a 
remarkable circumstance ; morals, propriety, every thing commend- 
able and lawful, receive a peculiar character from the impression 
given to them by the college statutes, and this, forsooth, does not 
forbid certain stereotyped pleasantries, and opportunely smuggled 
indulgences—whilst on the other hand, folly and immorality riot 
unrestrainedly extra muros, and attempt to bring over every thing 
to that side as much as can be done, and keep up the greatest pos- 
sible decorum by the cloisteral, scholastico-monastic usages, intra 
muros. ‘The English student, as soon as he has passed the threshold 
of the college, or rather the limits of the academic jurisdiction, seeks 
and finds every opportunity for indulgence and excess, which the 
morality or immorality of the time and the country present to other 
young or old fools. He lays aside his student’s costume and man- 
ners, and comes out as a gentleman, with all the means which are at 
his command to support the character. Duelling is entirely un- 
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known in the English universities, and in England generally it is 
very rare. The division of the whole body into distinct colleges 
within separate inclosures, the distinctions of rank, fortunes, and 
academic standing, want of social spirit, great practical earnestness 
of the national character, and above all, the publicity and freedom 
of all political matters, are effective checks to forming secret or 
open associations. It would seem, at first glance, apart from all 
national partiality, that our follies have a more harmless character 
than the English, for this very reason, that theirs partake more of 
the common vices of the world. Thus, for example, debauchery and 
gaming were, beyond a doubt, (in Oxford particularly,) much more 
frequent than in any German universities. So duelling itself, ex- 
cept in its worst abuses, is unquestionably a less moral evil, than 
that sulky, unsocial spirit, which in England keeps men at a dis- 
tance from each other, or their very coarse manner of settling una- 
voidable quarrels. And indeed, if even the abuse of the duelling 
and secret society system, of the beer and schnaps fumes, are taken 
into the account, even then one would hardly be disposed to insist 
upon a real distinction in respect to the moral danger or depravity 
in the condition of the respective institutions. Another circumstance 
should here be noticed — that English constitutions in every thing 
can endure much more than German —the individual as well as 
natural constitution is much more robust. And, in the same point 
of view, the English students derive a great advantage from their 
national sports — from riding, hunting, and the like. Our fencing 
exercises are a very imperfect equivalent for them. At any rate, 
these, and indeed most pleasures and amusements, are very expen- 
sive in England, and inaccessible to persons of scanty means. Hence 
it is, that the mode of life of the poorer part of the students really 
comes pretty near to the requisitions of the statutes, whilst the frolics 
of our students are comparatively so cheap, that the poorest can parti- 
cipate in them, both in their good and in their evil... . Truly, the 
facts which we have above pointed out respecting the moral situation 
of the English universities are so well known, that their unbelieving, 
unqualified party panegyrists, when they meet in private, must break 
out against each other as the Roman augurs did. From the same cor- 
rupt sources (party and cant) originate opinions opposed to these, 
from which we equally dissent— we mean the Jeremiads about the 
immorality of the university students, which are heard from many, 
and mostly from those who have shown themselves in every respect 
enemies of the universities, or rather of the party, which is there the 
dominant one. This censure, _ the panegyric before spoken of, 
is to be marked and discredited as mere cant. Our candid and 
honest conviction, founded upon severe scrutiny and mature consi- 
deration, is, that in general, and with the exception of a few short 
periods, there is neither more nor worse immoralities and follies in 
the English universities than.is unavoidable under the whole condi- 
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tion and character of the general national manners, nor at a greater 
moral cost than might reasonably be expected, inthe nature of the case, 
in the indispensable development of character by experience, and by 
education. It is the unavoidable loss in chips and splinters which 
fall to the ground, in forming any work of ornament or utility from 
a rough block of marble — a loss, but a necessary, and in some mea- 
sure, not to be regretted loss. This comparison, however full it 
may be of the errors inherent in such things, must at any rate here 
serve us to explain our view of this important question in the sci- 
ence of pedagogics generally. This is not the place to enlarge 
upon the subject, and it is altogether unnecessary to expose the 
absurdities of cant of any kind in regard to it, which prevail either 
on this or that side of the channel. Wholly independent of the 
question, how much or how little freedom of conduct and action, 
how much or how little police or pedagogic oversight is necessary 
for the most favorable development of character in universities, we 
firmly hold to this fact — that greater or severer as this surveillance 
may be upon the English system, according to college statutes, still, 
in carrying it out, the real difference between their and our univer- 
sities is not worth naming ; that the kind of excesses, so far as theirs 
are concerned, is not the same, has little or nothing to do with the 
system of discipline itself, but depends entirely upon broad national 
differences. At most it may be said, that the above named circum- 
stance of not allowing the grosser excesses intra muros, gives rise to 
a difference from our academic manners, that may be regarded as 
resulting from the difference of systems.” 


We have now before us as full an outline of the two principal 
systems of European university education, as we require for 
our present purpose, and we have confined our remarks upon 
them to England and Germany, because there we find the 
great type of each. In France, the system of public instruc- 
tion is so connected with that of the government generally, that 
it may be said to be one and indivisible ; its whole concerns 
are committed to the direction of a minister especially ap- 
pointed for that duty, and the expenses necessary for most 
fully carrying it out are supplied from the public treasury, 
with an unequalled liberality. Like the German, it dis- 
tinctly separates general from special education, and organizes 
its institutions accordingly; in the professional schools of Pa- 
ris we see this system of special education working to perfec- 
tion, but we do not lay much stress upon this argument in its 
favor, because we know it could have such success nowhere 
but in Paris, the whole literary and scientific movement there 
working with and for it. This will not be questioned by any one 
who has marked the prodigious impulse it receives from the 
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talent and learning of a vast body of active savans, and the cor- 
responding energy it imparts to thousands of young literary as- 
pirants. Nowhere i in the world, we believe, is there such an 
extraordinary development of lecturing talent as in Paris — 
a fact most creditable to the whole body of professors ; for 
it proves that with them, at least, glory is a stronger incentive 
to exertion than gain, as their salaries are paid by the govern- 
ment, the lectures gratuitous, and the only honorartum a 
crowded audience. And nowhere else, also, is the influence 
of a learned body upon society to be compared with that of 
the Academy of Sciences upon the society of Paris, and 
France at large; partly, indeed, because nowhere else is 
there such a learned body ; still more, however, because it 
is an institution altogether suited to the genius of the people, 
especially to that of this great metropolis — the frequency, 
publicity, and éclat of its sessions, its great activity, the uni- 
versally recognised weight of its authority, and the bright 
halo of glory that surrounds it—all combine to awaken and 
extend the public interest in it, and make it the pride and 
boast of the nation: to this body Paris owes its reputation of 
being the first scientific city in the world, and to it also in a 
great degree it owes the very efficient and successful execu- 
tion of its excellent system of scientific and professional in- 
struction. 

We have already intimated our reasons for not extending 
our inquiries upon this subject to the remaining parts of Eu- 
rope ; but it may be as well to state more distinctly, that in 
all the northern countries of the continent, their universities 
are modelled upon the German plan, and that in the southern 
ones, which are exclusively Roman Catholic, education is 
wholly in the hands of the ecclesiastics. Italy, and especially 
Rome, has many excellent institutions of their kind, but the 
kind is one which cannot be thought of for us, so long as 
protestantism remains the predominant religion of the land. 
Scotland may seem to have deserved particular notice for 
the past if not for the present renown of her universities, but 
it should be remembered that it was for their special schools 
they were renowned ; the only part of their system which 
worked well was the German part; they have had many 
great professors, particularly celebrated for their talent and 
eloquence in lecturing, and their professional faculties have 
turned out many distinguished pupils, but their humanity 
classes have never produced first rate scholars. We have 
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now, we trust, justified ourselves in considering England and 
Germany as furnishing the only model institutions necessary 
to be examined. 

We come next to examine this great subject in relation to 
ourselves. It has been considered in Europe the vital ques- 
tion of civilization, and surely it is no less a vital one in free 
America than in aristocratic Europe. We are, and are to be, 
a democracy, if we are to exist as a nation at all; and it de- 
pends in no small degree upon the means we employ for in- 
tellectual cultivation, whether we shall be a mild and refined, 
or a brutal and savage democracy, a democracy governed 
by laws or by passions, by justice or by force. We will not 
waste time, however, in arguments upon the importance of 
learning to civilization; the truth is written on every page 
of man’s history, and was never more distinctly recognised 
by any nation than it is by our own, in the foundations and 
appropriations we have made for its support. The question, 
therefore, is not, have we done enough for this cause, but has 
that which has been done been done wisely. Are we edu- 
cating our youth upon a system suited to our institutions, and 
productive of good results, or are we blindly following a beat- 
en track, merely because it is beaten, and costs no trouble 
to keepin it. We have reached that period of our social and 
political development, which shows us the importance of this 
question, and makes it our duty carefully to look to it. If 
this has been already done, and the fact established that our 
higher literary institutions are well-ordered and efficient, that 
science is successfully cultivated, and sound learning duly 
encouraged among us, we confess our ignorance of it; we 
have had a different impression, and we will now state the 
grounds on which it rested. 

In the first place, all our measures to promote higher edu- 
cation, are without system; we have established no uniform 
course of early mental discipline and culture, we fix no dis- 
tinct periods for general and for special education, and we 
provide no separate institutions appropriate to each. The 
latter is often entered upon before the former is half finished, 
and sometimes even before it is begun ; and as a consequence 
of the other defect, boys of twelve and fourteen are not un- 
frequently fellow students with men of twenty-five. In the 
whole business, we hold to forms a great deal more than to 
realities ; we do not allow the time requisite for acquiring 
thoroughly; we count by years and not by attainments; our 
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diplomas are properly certificates of residence, not of know- 
ledge, for, although an examination is a pre-requisite, that ex- 
amination is a sham; it is so conducted as to be no test of 
proficiency, and the honor is sure to follow, whether the stu- 
dent answers or not the questions proposed by his examiners. 
And then our institutions themselves are forms, and some- 
times even less than forms, mere names, without one sem- 
blance of reality, or one living feature of the original after 
which they are named. These are the considerations which 
induce us to think that our system of higher education is 
bad throughout, and of course, that an immense injury 
is done to our youth, in thus depriving them of the inestimable 
privilege which rightly belongs to them. We are aware 
that many of these defects are unavoidable ; some parts of 
our country being not yet sufficiently advanced in civilization 
to adopt an exact system of education, and in all parts, as 
we area free people, there must be a little charlatanry; and, 
moreover, as we are a people of expedients, a get along and 
a make out people, the literary institutions as well as other 
things will naturally partake of this character. There is, 
then, a certain kind of necessity for inferior institutions, no 
doubt; a cheap, hasty education, is often in great demand 
among us; our huge brick literary factories, must, therefore, 
keep on as heretofore, doing a good business, in annually 
moulding, casting, and stamping their thousands of prime pa- 
tent scholars, but that should not prevent us from aspiring to 
something higher; we still need the means of giving a thorough 
education in every department of science at home, and we 
should have them, and thus do away every temptation to 
send our youth abroad for it. A single university, modelled 
on the right plan, provided with a competent number of first 
rate professors, and placed in a condition to carry out its 
system and sustain itself without regard to the number of its 
pupils, would soon prove, in spite of all the obstacles in our 
country in the way of doing things systematically and tho- 
roughly, which we know are not few, that the work of edu- 
cation, as well as all other work, can be done in a first rate 
manner on this side the Atlantic. Such an institution would 
require great improvement in the schools, they would be call- 
ed upon to do their part of the work, that of general educa- 
tion, in a far more thorough and scholar-like manner than they 
now do ; the student must come forth from them every way 
prepared to enter upon his special course at the university, 
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the proper business of which would be to awaken in him 
the spirit of a scholar, to direct his studies in the profession 
of his choice, and give him a scientific and profound know- 
ledge of its principles. It will doubtless be said, that this 
has been done; that the Virginia University was established 
on this plan, and has been conducted in the manner just de- 
scribed, without producing the grand results here promised. 
This we apprehend to be an error; the Virginia University 
was, from its origin, very imperfectly organized, and in all re- 
spects badly administered; besides which, it dispensed with 
2 essential prerequisites for special education, and undertook 
to make men of science of those who had no knowledge of 
its first principles. We protest against the introduction of 
this case into the argument. And then, it may be asked, 
wherein does the system now proposed differ from that ac- 
tually in use—do we not substantially provide for general 
and special education, if we have not precisely these institu- 
tions for effecting it—have we not academies and colleges 
in which the preparatory general course is pursued, and every 
care taken to secure attention to it; and have we not special 
schools, either distinct or connected with them, in which the 
most thorough professional education may be had. We must 
sever these questions, and reply to each separately. ‘Touch- 
ing the first, we join issue at once in the negative; in none of 
our institutions are the foundations of knowledge laid deep 
and solid; in none of them are there formed finished or first 
rate scholars of any kind—our proof of this assertion is a 
very simple one; if we are wrong, where are these scholars, 
they are not among us. We venture to assert, that not one 
of our young men of good understanding takes his diploma 
in hand, on leaving his alma mater, without a misgiving, that 
he is not what it declares him to be, nor what he hoped to 
become when he began his academic course ; and if we un- 
derstand public sentiment correctly, that also pronounces the 
same judgment upon the result of every student’s quadrennium 
at college. This does not imply that the fault is in the pro- 
fessors and other instructors, and in fact it is not so, certainly, 
but in part; it is in the plan of the institutions, which imposes 
school tasks, without the moral machinery of schools for en- 
forcing them, which leads the student to make the minimum, 
that will satisfy his teacher, the measure of his duty, and 
leads the teacher also to satisfy his own conscience as to the 
performance of his duty, when he has bestowed upon his pu- 
pil the full number of minutes of instruction prescribed by 
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the statutes—the fault is still more in the system of education, 
according to which, institutions that claim to be learned, are 
used indiscriminately in preparing for active and for profes- 
sional life, and pupils pressed forward at the same rapid rate, 
with a like disregard to the different degrees of knowledge 
they may require. Among the many evils of this usage, this 
is, perhaps, the greatest; that it brings into the colleges a 
large number of young men, who take no interest in the 
studies pursued there; hence the only attention they give to 
them is compulsory, they become disgusted, and form a body 
of idlers and malecontents, continually working mischief 
among the remainder, who set a different value upon their 
opportunities, and but for these, would be making the best 
use of them. In fine, the fault is owing to our wrong and crude 
notions on the whole subject; we have never troubled our- 
selves to determine in what way the precious years of youth 
could be most profitably employed ; we are content to see 
it wasted, as if it were not possible that the waste could be 
avoided. The investment of time and treasures for learning 
is the only one in which we are satisfied with a small divi- 
dend, and in no other products but intellectual, will our pride 
allow us to put up with the medtocre. 

We had another point to consider; the sufficiency of our 
special schools as now organized, for giving such a scientific 
education in the various professions as the credit and great 
interests of the country require. We have cértainly more 
reason to be satisfied with this class of our literary institu- 
tions than with any other; several of our law, and medical, 
and theological schools, have and deserve a high reputation ; 
no inconsiderable number of their professors would do honor 
to any country, and many of the pupils they form, are a great 
honor to them. But after all, and yielding to them the most 
they can claim, which we certainly are not disposed to deny, 
the want of an university, in the true sense of the term, is 
none the less evident; —we want it, that men of science may 
be brought together, and act upon each other, and act collec- 
tively upon the community; that we may have at least one 
point of centralization, and one institution that shall have as 
much authority with us as any foreign one; we want it, that we 
may have some object of high ambition to act upon every 
academic body, and every man of learning in the country, as 
the prospect of promotion to a professor’s chair in such an 
university would act; and more than all, we want it, as be- 
fore suggested, that our young men may not feel themselves 
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obliged to go out of the country, to came up to the European 
standard of scholarship. All our existing literary institu- 
tions would be exceedingly advanced by the establishment 
of such a standard of comparison, and by the source it would 
furnish for the supply of thoroughly educated professors ; in 
this latter view alone, it is of importance enough to call forth 
every exertion to create it. We have now no institution in 
which professors of the requisite learning can be formed ; it is 
almost an uniform usage, as soon as a young man is appoint- 
ed to an academic chair, to send him off to Europe for a year 
or two, in the hope, probably, that he may find there some 
fountain at which he can drink his fill, and return as learned 
as Erasmus, for he has little chance of becoming learned in the 
allotted time, except by some magical process. We have some 
learned, aye, very learned professors, who have never been 
in Europe, but they are indebted to their own persevering 
labors and painful study for their learning, and not to the in- 
fluence upon them of the college in which they were educated. 

Constant reference has been made to European systems 
and usages in discussing the question of university education, 
but we do not take Europe for our standard in these or other 
things, any farther than we find her practices sanctioned by 
experience and suited to our condition. The question of 
adaptation to our own state of society, is decidedly the most 
important of all; but this does not require of us to reject in- 
discriminately all that has been, and insist upon entire origi- 
nality in our system of education and plans of institutions for 
instruction; and to say that we must have it, is to say that we 
will throw away all practical knowledge, and embark upon 
a sea of untried experiments. In the experiments of other 
countries and ages, we enjoy an immense advantage, and it 
would be highly absurd in us to refuse to profit by their re- 
sults. 

It would require a volume to discuss all the minor questions 
which present themselves in reflecting on this subject; we did 
not start it with a view of going into details at this time, or 
pointing out the precise manner in which it is to be accom- 
plished; we only say, in the full view of all the difficulties of 
local, religious, and political jealousies and prejudices, that 
we believe it can be done, and we think we perceive strong 
indications of public sentiment demanding to have it done. 
For the present we must stop here; we cannot go farther 
without entering upon a wider field than we can survey with- 
in the due limits of a single article. 
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Art. IV.— Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. By 
J. G. Lockxnart, Esq. Second Edition. Edinburgh: 
1839. 


For a period of about a quarter of the present century, the 
name of Walter Scott was more widely familiar on the tongues 
of men than that of any other contemporary author, for the 
same length of time. That he outlived the glory of his po- 
pularity is undoubted. An amazing fertility of authorship was 
followed by the natural sequel of exhaustion. Powers of in- 
vention never husbanded, but rather tasked to the uttermost, 
at length betrayed their almost inevitable failure. The in- 
feriority of many of Scott’s later productions gave to the 
world a pretext for that injustice which is so often the penalty 
of speedy popularity. The recoil came—the season of re- 
action. ‘There was even danger that the world would make 
up its mind on Scott’s claims to a permanent fame, judging — 
and in condemnation—on the works of his weaker age: 
these had brought disappointment often enough almost to 
make it cease to be so, and to awaken a distrust as to the 
real merits of previous productions which had won for him 
his honors. This was the state of opinion during the closing 
years of Scott’s life, and perhaps tor some time after his death. 
Time, that settled the earth in his grave, was beginning to 
give consistency to this judgment. People were begging 
back from the dead man the tame they had given with such 
open hand to the living. He was not so great as once he was 
thought to be; not because there was a more matured esti- 
mate of the writings which had gained his renown, but be- 
cause these had been followed by others of inferior merit. 
The latter mintage had shown the fainter impression of a 
worn die, and an increased alloy, and so the credit of the 
whole currency was depreciated. In good time came the 
biographer, with the task before him of giving to the world 
materials for a full and true judgment—the story of Scott’s 
entire career—recalling, instead of that sentiment of dispa- 
raging commiseration bestowed on his decline, the feelings 
which had accompanied his years of prosperous authorship. 
The measure of Walter Scott’s might may now be fairly 
taken. 
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The Edinburgh press has recently issued a second edition 
of Lockhart’s book — admirably enriched with illustrations — 
the various likenesses of Scott at different periods of his life— 
the members of his family, ‘‘ househeld faces that were his 
own;” Camp and Maida not forgotten—the localities most in- 
timately associated with the work —in short, the visible sem- 
blance of what a stranger would most desire to picture to his 
fancy. With this publication will, in all probability, close 
the long series which may be traced in their origin, directly 
or indirectly, to Walter Scott. Henceforth all that concerns 
him will be matter to be looked back to. The theme has 
been brought to its appropriate ending by the pen of Mr. 
Lockhart. Much as a been written on the subject, we 
cannot consent to dismiss in silence that which has filled so 
large a space in the literary history of our times. 

Seldom has a biographer been placed in possession of such 
abundant materials, as Mr. Lockhart had at his command. 
His own personal and domestic intimacy—the recollections 
of a large circle of friends—the autobiographical fragments 
and sketches—Scott’s correspondence and his private diary, 
left nothing to desire. Sad havock might have been made 
with these rich materials. The memory of Scott might have 
been spratted, if we may be allowed to invent a word to ex- 
press that peculiar injury which was done to the memory of 
the poet Cowley, when in an evil hour his papers were com- 
mitted to one, who was far better fitted to be the historian of 
the Royal Society than the biographer of his thoughtful, “‘me- 
lancholy friend.” The letters of Cowley to his private friends, 
says Dr. Sprat, expressed the native tenderness and innocent 
gayety of his mind ; and then by an extraordinary perversion 
of judgment he determined that their “ native clearness and 
shortness, a domestical plainness and a peculiar kind of fa- 
miliarity, can only affect the humor of those to whom they 
were intended,” and thence he propounds with a self-compla- 
cency scarce endurable, the dogma that such letters should 
be suppressed, because ‘‘in them the souls of men appear un- 
dressed.” Dr. Sprat may perhaps have been an uncommonly 
modest man, as well as one of strange judgment. If that in- 
vocation, which Milton sang of, could be made effectual to 
summon back Muszus and Orpheus, and Chaucer to finish the 
tales he “left half told,” we should crave a portion of the 
mighty magic with which to conjure the ghost of Cowley’s 
wrong-headed biographer, demanding oyer (to borrow a tech- 
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nicality) at the same time of his a 3 if we could 
recover one of those suppressed familiar letters, which have 
probably long since perished, the courtly Bishop Sprat, might 
carry back with him every sheet of that history in which he 
placed before the world in full costume the sages of the 
Royal Society. 

The ancient grudge, to which we have just given some 
vent, has been recalled by contrast with the very different 
mode in which Mr. Lockhart has dealt with his materials. It 
is evidence of his biographical skill, that wherever it has been 
possible, he has withheld his own pen, and left Scott to tell in 
his own fashion the story of his life. It is matter of compli- 
ment to Mr. Lockhart, that a very large portion of the work 
is not of his composition. The memoir is a kind of compo- 
site production— biography and autobiography — better than 
either: the result has been, that in point of agreeable qualities 
and of deep interest, it may challenge comparison with any 
work in the language, with which it would be reasonable to 
institute a parallel. The portraiture of Scott is complete; we 
have the whole representation of his genius, its growth and 
constitution, and the sad sequel of its decay. 

The account of his childhood presents a good deal of mat- 
ter for curious speculation, and one can scarce fail to be struck 
with the accuracy with which Scott’s mind, from all periods 
of his life, travelled back into that dim and oblivious region. 
The power of early recollection, so different in different in- 
tellectual constitutions, was possessed by him undoubtedly 
in an uncommon degree, though it must always be borne in 
mind that it is a process, peculiarly exposed to self-delusion, 
so hard is it to discriminate between actual reminiscence and 
what we have chanced to hear of our early days. The ac- 
count of Scott’s childhood is however not derived solely froffi 
his own recollections, and indeed the best confirmation of its 
authenticity is to be found in the palpable foreshadowing of 
his career. 

The parents of Walter Scott, before the birth of that child 
who was to make the name illustrious, had seen six of their 
infants laid in their little graves, and when again the house- 
hold was gladdened by children’s voices, the same dark eco- 
nomy of providence, which before had made their hearts de- 
solate, caused the unformed strength of the tottering infant 
to be stricken with an old man’s malady. By a sudden para- 
lysis, in his second year, Scott was a cripple for life. Among 
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various remedies, he was sent from Edinburgh to dwell for a 
time in the open air of a neighboring farm, where the regimen 
which invigorated his sickly frame wrought manifestly upon 
his genius. It was at Sandy Knowe that his education began, 
his first teacher an illiterate shepherd, and the infant school 
the rough ground of a Scottish sheep-fold. When the old 
man went forth to watch the flocks, as they browsed upon the 
hills, the child was carried along, and Scott, long after, said 
‘it was his delight to roll about upon the grass all the day 
long in the midst of the flock, and that the fellowship he thus 
formed with the sheep and lambs had impressed his mind 
with a degree of affectionate feeling towards them which 
lasted throughout life.” Such, with his earliest consciousness 
of existence, was the beginning of his education—the shep- 
herd and the shepherd’s dog and the flock his daily compa- 
nions. But more than this, he was thus placed in familiar in- 
tercourse with nature herself, and while no one can divine 
how it is that the material world around us exercises its in- 
fluence upon the spiritual world within us, it is no overstrained 
fancy to say, that the senses of the little child began even then 
to be tributary to his imagination and his moral being. For 
what an image of a poet’s childhood is presented in the tra- 
dition, illustrative of such influences, which tells of his having 
been one day forgotten among the knolls in a thunderstorm, 
and being found lying on his back, clapping his hands at the 
lightning, and crying out “ bonny! bonny!” at every flash. 
Another part of this education consisted of the old songs 
and tales familiar to his daily companions, as the lore appro- 
— to the spot itself, for the summit overhanging the farm 
ouse commanded the prospect of a district of which it was 
said every field had its battle, and every rivulet its song. 
With these the child became familiar, thus, no doubt, acqui- 
ring much before he could read. But besides his communings 
with the outward world, and with the minstrelsy, with which 
it may almost be said, without exaggeration, the air was filled, 
there is one reminiscence which shows that his mind must 
early have dwelt with some earnestness on the pages of books. 
A lady writes to Mr. Lockhart, that she distinctly remembers 
“the sickly boy sitting at the gate of the house of one of his 
relatives, with his attendant, when a poor medicant approach- 
ed, old and wo-begone, to claim alms. When the man was 
retiring, the servant remarked to Walter, that he ought to 
be thankful to providence for having placed him above the 
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want and misery he had been contemplating. ‘The child 
looked up with a half wistful, half incredulous expression, and 
said ‘ Homer was a beggar!’ ‘how do you know that?’ said 
the other ; ‘ why don’t you remember,’ answered he — 


‘Seven Roman cities strove for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread.’ 


the lady smiled at the ‘ Roman cities’ — but already 


‘Each blank in faithless memory void, 
‘ The poet’s glowing thought supplied.’ ” 


This is a small matter, and so in one sense are all things re- 
specting children, but there seems to us a ray of true genius 
in such thinking of so mere a child ; the finding in beggary 
an association between the idea of Homer and the mendicant, 
and then by a process of imagination investing the Scotch 
pauper with somewhat of the dignity of the prince of bards. 

With Scott, the influence of tuition, that which is often ex- 
clusively styled education, bore an unusually small proportion 
to the self-education on which his genius chiefly relied. This 
was, perhaps, in some measure, of necessity the case, for the 
ordinary school process, at first delayed by his bodily infirmity, 
was interrupted by the general feebleness of his health. The 
boy had acquired, however, an impetuous love for reading, and 
the bent of his intellect was shown by the mastery he gained 
over the region of imaginative literature. While yet a mere 
stripling, he had peopled his mind with the old romances— 
the legendary poetry—the Arabian nights—and the loftier vi- 
sions of the greatest of the English poets. All this was un- 
directed, and it was only a turn for historical pursuits which 
never forsook him, that he conceived saved his mind from utter 
dissipation. Still, the boy’s appetite for works of imagination, 
fierce as it was, was too healthy to feed on trashy fictions. 
His spirit, taking its first impulse from the border song, then 
roved at will through the fantastic realms of oriental fiction — 
the gorgeous gallery of the Fairy Queen—the spheres of the 
Paradise Lost—and the world revealed upon the pages of 
Shakspeare. In this reading, unguided as it was, there was 
at least scope for that reaction of the faculties, so different 
from the natural slothfulness which makes ordinary novel 
reading hurtful alike to the imagination, the judgment, and the 
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morals. The genius of the boy, fastening upon what was ad- 
venturous and romantic, repudiated all that was akin to sick- 
ly sentimentality. In the account given in his first novel of 
the desultory studies of young Waverley, Scott drew, he has 
stated, a picture of his own early course of reading. In ano- 
ther of his romances, he has strangely neglected an opportu- 
nity of depicting the formation of youthful genius, that would 
have been one of the noblest themes for a philosophical imagi- 
nation. Inthe descriptions in Kenilworthof Queen Elizabeth’s 
celebrated visit to the castle of the Earl of Leicester, among 
the subjects of conversation, is the fame of England’s great 
dramatic poet. Now in this there isa singular anachronism, 
for Shakspeare, at that period, had attained only twelve 
years of age. And itis a fact of some interest, that his birth 
place and home—Stratford upon Avon—was but a short dis- 
tance from the scene of those princely festivities, and if Shaks- 

eare was the boy we take him to have been, it is likely 
that he found his way there, and it may be regretted that 
Scott did not avail himself of this probability to present the 
youthful poet, mingling in the throng, a thoughtful boy, firing 
his genius by the light that blazed around the virgin queen. 
This could not have been done without leading the author 
into a deeper self-examination, as to the foundations of his 
own mind, than appear in that reflected image of his studies 
in the pages of Waverley. 

An influence on Scott’s disposition, of a different'kind from 
those noticed, may here be adverted to. His childhood had 
been spent under the mild tutelage of a grandmother, and of 
one who stood to him in that relation so dear to little people, 
a maiden aunt; in his own language, from one of those inte- 
ne poetical epistles prefatory to the cantos of Marmion, 

e 


“ was wayward, bold, and wild, 
A self-willed imp, a grandame’s child ; 
And half a plague, and half a jest, 
Was still endured, beloved, carest.”’ 





When from Sandy Knowe he came back to Edinburgh into 
his father’s family, it was necessary for him to descend from 
what Charles Lamb calls the “ regal solitude” of sickness to 
an equality with his companions. The petted invalid was 
stripped of his prerogatives, and his self-willed caprice soon 
set 1n conflict with the passions of others of the same age : 
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“Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy.” 


His lameness—the subject heretofore of naught but tender 
solicitude, became, to his bitter amazement, often the occa- 
sion of unfeeling ridicule. To this change may be ascribed 
a recoil in his feelings, which operated powerfully upon his 
character. To one nursed in the lap of affection, and familiar 
chiefly with the world of fancy, it was the first rude lesson 
for the strife of life, and probably laid the foundation of that 
fortitude in combating with adverse circumstances, which 
distinguished him through his career. Happily there was a 
native sweetness in his temper, which prevented bodily de- 
formity, becoming to him, as to a celebrated contemporary, a 
perpetual source of morbid asperity ; and indeed had he not 
portrayed in one of his novels—the Black Dwarf—the un- 
happy moral condition which may result from that cause, it 
might have been doubted whether such thoughts had ever 
passed through Scott’s mind. 

The fire that animated Scott’s academic career was not the 
fire of ambition; he was content, he says, with a decent 
place about the middle of the class, especially as it happened 
to be near the stove. There were, however, flashes of his 
dawning genius; some lines composed by him are clever 
school-boy attempts at versification. But this promise of the 
future poet was faint to that which far more distinctly fore- 
shadowed the author of Waverley. An imagination irrepres- 
sibly active, and unspoiled by Scotch metaphysics, from its 
fulness, poured into the ears of his admiring school-mates, 
tale after tale, in a fashion curiously typical of the future au- 
thor with the larger audience of the civilized world. ‘ He 
used to interest us,” says a lady, who, when a little girl, had 
been one of his listeners, ‘‘in a serious way, by telling vzsions, as 
he called them, when kept from going to church on Sunday 
by ill-health.” And James Ballantyne remembered, as a 
thing of daily occurrence, in the school at Kelso, Scott, after 
having mastered his own lesson, whispering, ‘Come, slink 
over beside me, Jamie, and I'll tell youa story.” During 
his college life, a compact was made with a classmate, which 
led the two youths into the secluded spots in the neighbor- 
hood of Edinburgh, where they recited to each other inter- 
minable stories of the adventures of knights errant. 

The most systematic part of Scott’s education, was the 
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severe and invaluable discipline of his professional education 
for the bar, which greatly contributed, no doubt, to a fuller 
development of his reasoning powers, and also the formation 
of those habits of application—the ability of drudgery — 
which never failed him. 

But there is a leading trait in Walter Scott’s character, 
which is to be traced to the earliest period of his conscious- 
ness. During his residence at the farm-house, beside the 
border legends—the mingled fact and fiction of a remote 
age—the child’s thoughts were made familiar with the nearer 
story of the sufferings of his countrymen some thirty years 
before, after their defeat at Culloden. The vengéance which 
triumphant England wreaked upon Scotland, was freshly 
remembered by many, and as the child listened to the nar- 
ratives of the atrocities, which fastened on the victor the 
horrid title of “ the butcher Cumberland,” there sprang from 
his childish sympathy a deep affection for his injured country, 
and if we were to say what was the central principle of 
Scott’s character, it would be an intense nationality. He 
was, in all his heart, a Scotsman. There was the same 
principle whch kindled the early aspirations of Burns: 


“E’en then a wish, I mind its power, 
A wish that to my latest hour 
Will strongly heave my breast, 
That I for poor auld Scotland’s sake 
Some usefu’ plan or beuk should make, 
Or sing a sang at least.” 


Between the spirit of a great author, and the country which 
is his abiding place, there is a correspondence which ought 
not to be overlooked in the illustration of character. The 
history of his nation gave a coloring to Scott’s genius, and 
therefore let us look at so much of that history as may serve 
to show some of the historic elements of a Scotsman’s pride, 
and of that peculiar feeling, the filial piety of her children to 
*‘ poor auld Scotland.” 

The ancient people that dwelt in the north country was, it 
is well known, a distinct race from that which occupied Eng- 
land, and it is a Scotsman’s boast, that his land was never 
conquered in war. The eagles of the Roman legions, that 
waved in victory over the Britons, were fluttered in the High- 
lands, and when, after the Roman, came the Saxon, the Dane, 
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and the Norman, each in turn, subjugating the south, Caledo- 
nia was still impregnable. It was not till after some centuries, 
when an English monarch resorted to treachery, that Scot- 
tish independence was at all impaired ; but the stain, which 
then for a season rested on it, was soon washed out with the 
English blood which was shed on the field of Bannockburn. 
At length, when the Plantagenet dynasty in England passed 
away, a daughter of the seventh Henry was wedded, it will 
be remembered, to James IV. of Scotland, thus uniting the 
Tudors of one kingdom with the Stuarts of the other. When 
that marriage was under negotiation, the counsellors of the 
English monarch warned him, that at some future day Eng- 
land might become an appendage to Scotland, but the reply 
of that crafty prince (recorded by Lord Bacon) freon | a 
deeper wisdom —‘“ No,” said he, ‘Scotland will become an 
appendage to the English, for the smaller must follow the 
larger kingdom.” ‘The lapse of another century verified the 
prediction. We need not trace from that marriage the events 
which placed the Stuarts on the English throne, as the legiti- 
mate successors of the Tudors. The first step of Scotland’s 
degradation from national sovereignity to a species of pro- 
vincial union was, the loss of the visible presence of the 
king. Still it was an independent state, none the less for 
having given a monarch to England ; she retained her sepa- 
rate and ancient legislature, until at last, corruption, brought 
to bear on some of her false sons, deprived her of these pre- 
rogatives by the act of union, in the year 1707, thus closing 
an independence which boasted an antiquity of two thousand 
years. The union of the crowns had engendered no union 
of the hearts of the two nations. It was no gain to Scotland 
that her own Stuarts were on the British throne; for they, 
especially two of them, one a misguided tyrant, the other a 
ribald profligate, became oppressors to the land of their fore- 
fathers. And the ruling principle of Scottish policy was 
hostility to England; she warred with the Stuarts when on 
the English throne, and clung to them when dethroned and 
in exile. At another time, it needed the iron energy of Crom- 
well to quell the Scottish mountaineers; and such was the 
impression of his fierce warfare for more than seventy years, 
a very aged Highlander said, that Oliver’s colors were so 
strongly fixed in his memory, that he still thought he saw 
them spread out by the wind, and bearing the word Emanuel 
upon them in very large golden characters. The hostile feel- 
NO. XIII. — VOL. VII. 19 
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ing which had long prevailed between the two countries, was 
increased, at least for a time, by the treaty which forced them 
into union. In England, there was a contemptuous aversion 
to their northern neighbors, which may be distinctly traced 
through a long period of its literature, sometimes in as bitter 
lampoons as ever were penned, and again, in the sarcasm of 
better humored ballads, such as one preserved by Ritson, in 
one of his collections : 


“ How came you now so gallant and gay, 
Thou went but a begging the other day? 
Bonny Scot, we all witness can 
That England hath made thee a gentleman. 


“ Thy blue bonnet, when thou came hither, 
Could scarce keep out the wind and weather ; 
But now it is turned to ahat and feather, 

Thy bonnet is blown the devil knows whither, 
Bonny Scot, etc., etc. 


“ Thy shoes on thy feet when thou cam’st from plough, 
Were made of the hide of an old Scot’s cow; 
But now they are turn’d to a rare Spanish leather, 
And deck’t with roses altogether, 
Bonny Scot, etc., etc., etc.” 


The same acrimonious spirit is more familiar, in having gi- 
ven venom to the political writings of Dean Swift, and antipa- 
thy to Scotland is well known as one of the threads of deepest 
dye in that rough web —the colloquial dogmatism of Doctor 
Johnson. On the other side of the Tweed, the angry feeling 
was heartily reciprocated. Whatever might be the advanta- 
ges of the union, it was looked upon as a wanton surrender of 
national independence, and for perhaps nearly fifty years, the 
wish nearest to Scotland’s heart was, the recovery of their dis- 
tinct national existence by breaking the treaty. So deep was 
this sentiment, that a popular preacher, who died about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, confessed that he was never 
able to deliver a sermon upon any subject, without introducing 
a hit atthe union. The people, long accustomed to see the 
palace of their king unoccupied, now beheld moreover the 
mansions of the nobles deserted, and the grass growing in the 
avenues of the parliament house. The smouldering fires of 
Scottish resentment burst forth in two wide-spread rebellions 
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in support of the pretender, and the power of England was 
maintained only by the bloody penalties which followed the 
victory at Culloden. The Duke of Cumberland, hardened in 
the trade of war, carried English vengeance into every sphere 
of life: the cottage hearths were wet with slaughter, and the 
sounds that went up from the glens of Scotland were the 
shrieks and the death-moans of famishing women and chil- 
dren, —in the language of Smollett’s fine lyric, uttered at the 


time — 
« when the rage of battle ceased, 
The victor’s soul was not appeased ; 
The naked and forlorn must feel 
Devouring flames and conquering steel ! 
* * * * ® 





‘“‘ No strains but those of sorrow flow, 
And nought is heard but sounds of wo; 
Whilst the pale phantoms of the slain 
Glide nightly o’er the silent plain.” 


Now it was in this history that the infant spirit of Walter 
Scott was nursed, and it is no marvel that thus was kindled 
in his breast a fervid Scottish feeling, that went out only with 
the flame of life. It entered into his childish games, as de- 
scribed in the poetical epistles already alluded to: 


“While stretched at length upon the floor, 
Again I fought each battle o’er. 
Pebbles and shells, in order laid, 
The mimic ranks of war displayed, 
And onward still the Scottish Lion bore, 
And still the scattered Southron fled before.” 


The atrocities inflicted upon his countrymen, were intel- 
ligible and familiar to Scott’s young mind, and as he grew 
older, he understood how busy was the policy of England in 
breaking down the remnant nationality of Scotland, by legis- 
lating away her peculiar institutions. Of these none was 
more formidable than the Celtic system of septs or clans. 
Without pausing to examine that interesting condition of so- 
ciety, with its manifold advantages and disadvantages, it is 
enough for our present purpose to remark, that it was essen- 
tially and distinctively Scottish. ‘It was a national dif- 
ference,” is Scott’s own remark in a note in one of his novels, 
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‘‘ between my countrymen and the English. If you ask an 
Englishman of good birth, whether a person of the same 
name be connected with him, he answers (if in doubt) ‘no, he 
is a mere namesake.’ Aska similar question of a Scotsman, 
he replies, ‘ He is one of our clans; I dare say there is a rela- 
tionship, though I do not know how distant.’ The English- 
_ man thinks of discountenancing a species of rivalry in society ; 
the Scotsman’s answer is grounded on the ancient idea of 
strengthening the clan.” The system, though made up of 
elements which might readily degenerate into reciprocal des- 

tism and servility, bound together with an affectionate 
en to the patriarchal authority of the chieftain, all of the 
same kindred, the humblest and the haughtiest bearing the 
same family name. It was a resemblance to ancient Rome, 
for the Gordons and the Campbells and the Grahams, like the 
Fabii and the Horatii and the Valerii, were animated and ad- 
monished by the ancestral principle in their names ; and such 
was the nature of the association, that at the shortest notice 
the clansmen gathered round the banner of their chief, ready 
alike for private feud or for public war. It was part of the 
stern policy of England, in quelling the last great Scottish re- 
bellion, (1745,) to do this system away, and accordingly a 
Parliamentary enactment, abolishing the military tenure of 
land, abrogated the power of a chief to bring his tenants into 
the field of battle ; and still farther, as if to get rid of every 
badge of nationality, and merge Scotland in the common 
kingdom, a legislative prohibition was placed upon wearing the 
Highland garb. These historical allusions may serve to suggest 
what is meant when a Scotsman talks of ‘poor auld Scot- 
land,’ and how it is that in his patriotism there are mingled 
elements of sorrow and pride. We have spoken of it as the 
central principle of Sir Walter Scctt’s character ; as alaw- 
yer, as a landed proprietor, as clerk of the sessions, as sheriff, 
as a politician, and as a poet and a novelist, in all he was, 
in all his heart a Scotsman. With desperate embrace, he 
clung to all that was left peculiar to his country. The re- 
mains of the system of clanship—himself a clansman of the 
Buccleughs— were dear to him, for he saw it mitigated from 
its antique harshness —no longer a law of violence but a 
law of love. He mourned over the ancient martial spirit, and 
from his very manner of recording it, he sympathized with 
the aged Highlander, who once said to him with an air of des- 
pondency, “I have lived to see woful days; when I was 
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young, the only question asked concerning a man’s rank, was, 
how many men lived on his estate; then it came to be, how 
many black cattle it could keep ; but now they only ask how 
many sheep the lands will carry.” The change of the landed 
tenure had indeed wrought a revolution in the highland soci- 
ety ; its ancient military system was broken up, and the sud- 
denness of the change is said to have caused extensive emi- 
gration, which, by the bye, gave many a valuable citizen 
toour country. Scott thought with sorrow of the diminished 
martial prowess of his land. ‘In many instances,” is his 
language, “ the glens of the highlands have been drained, not 
of their superfluity of population, but of the whole mass of the 
inhabitants, dispossessed by an unrelenting avarice, which will 
one day be found to have been as short-sighted as it is unjust 
and selfish. Meanwhile, the Highlands may become the 
fairy ground for romance and poetry, or subject of experiment 
for the professors of speculation, political and economical. 
But if the hour of need should come, the pibroch may sound 
through the deserted region, but the summons will remain 
unanswered. The children, who have left her, will re-echo 
from a distant shore the sounds with which they took leave 
of their own. We return—we return—we return—no 
more.” 

The depth of Scott’s national feeling cannot be better illus- 
trated than by an incident connected with a proposed inno- 
vation on the administration of justice in Scotland, and thus 
related by his biographer. 

“At a debate of the faculty of advocates on some of the 
propositions, he made a speech, much longer than any he had 
ever before delivered in that assembly ; and several, who 
heard it, have assured me, that it had a flow and energy of 
eloquence for which they who knew him best had been quite 
unprepared. When the meeting broke up, he walked across 
the mound, on his way to Castle-street, between Mr. Jeffrey 
and another of his reforming friends, who complimented him 
on the rhetorical powers he had been displaying, and would 
willingly have treated the subject matter of the discussion 
playfully. But his feelings had been moved to an extent far 
beyond their apprehension; he exclaimed, ‘no, no, ’tis no 
laughing matter ; little by little, whatever your wishes may 
be, you will destroy and undermine, until nothing of what 
makes Scotland Scotland shall remain.’ And so saying, 
he turned round to conceal his agitation, but not until Mr. 
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Jeffrey saw tears gushing down his cheeks, resting his head 
until he recovered himself on the wall ofthe mound. Seldom, 
if ever in his more advanced age, did any feelings obtain such 
mastery.” —Lié, vol. Il. p. 328. A burst of emotion, such 
as this, not repressed by the presence of a heartless wit, 
speaks volumes. 

Before dismissing these historical notices, we may advert 
to another manifestation of this habitual or constitutional sen- 
timent, on the occasion of the search for the Scottish regalia, 
the crown and sceptre and other insignia of royalty. At the 
time of the union, it was expressly stipulated in the treaty, 
that these symbols of Scotland’s ancient independence should 
forever remain within that territory. The sceptre performed 
its last legislative office in ratifymg that treaty of union in 
1707, and when the Earl of Seafield as chancellor laid it 
down, he is reported to have scornfully and vulgarly applied 
the common phrase, “ ‘There is an end of an auld sang” — 
‘‘a brutal insult,” adds Sir Walter Scott, in referring to the 
transaction, ‘‘ for which he deserved to have been destroyed 
on the spot by his indignant countrymen.” The regalia 
were then deposited in a vaulted and strongly guarded room 
in the castle of Edinburgh, into which no eye was suffered 
to penetrate, for the government was well pleased to with- 
draw from sight, objects which served to perpetuate the irri- 
tation which existed in Scotland at that time. At length a 
mysterious suspicion began to prevail, that these time-honor- 
ed emblems had, in violation of British faith— been removed 
from the place of deposit; an apprehension increased per- 
haps by the recollection of the dangers to which they had 
been subjected at a former period, when Cromwell and the 
generals of the Commonwealth having penetrated into Scot- 
land had eagerly sought for them. They had, at that time, 
been rescued from a beleaguered castle, on the eveof its sur- 
render, by the intrepidity and ingenuity of a few females, and 
were concealed by a Scottish clergyman, who buried the 
‘baubles’ beneath his pulpit. The memory of these adven- 
tures returned to increase the distrust which somehow had 
crept into the minds of the Scottish people at a later day. It 
was not until 1818, that the mystery of the affair was to be 
removed—authority being then given, by George IV., to 
make the search. When the crown-room in Edinburgh Cas- 
tle was opened, the dust of one hundred and ten years was on 
the floor—the ashes of the last fire still remained on the hearth 
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—the only object in the room, the huge oak-chest, of which the 
keys were lost. The silence which so long had reigned with a 
majesty more inviolate than that which had wielded the 
sceptre, was broken by the force applied to open the chest ; 
and Sir Walter Scott, who was one of the commissioners, 
describes the intense anxiety with which they waited, as it 
gave a hollow, and to their apprehensive ears, an empty 
sound. The fear that a national affront and injury had been 
given by the secret removal of the honors of Scotland, weigh- 
ed heavily on the minds of all present, but was dispelled by 
finding the regalia exactly as they had been left more than a 
century before. The event was celebrated in Edinburgh 
with an earnestness of feeling which awakened old times 
again. In Scott’s miscellaneous prose works may be found 
an historical narrative respecting the regalia, with an inte- 
resting account of their restoration. His biographer adds an 
incident, still farther illustrating with what seriousness the 
poet’s imagination had invested the affair. In one point of 
view, there is very little in all this for plain republicans to 
sympathize with, and some may be very apt to pronounce it 
nothing more than an ebullition of the monarchical sentiment 
which was strong in Scott’s breast. This would be to set the 
thing in a false light, and such a judgment would be but a shal- 
low one, as wanting in wisdom as in charity. It requires no pe- 
culiar fairness and discernment to conclude, that the relics were 
precious in his sight, not because they were types of royalty, but 
the visible emblems of his country’s ancient independence, 
and it was his boast that they had never been profaned by the 
touch of a monarch ofa foreign dynasty. Several of the com- 
missioners revisited the crown-room, accompanied by the la- 
dies of their families,—Sir Walter with his eldest daughter So- 
phia— afterwards Mrs. Lockhart— whose feelings had been 
worked up to such a pitch by her father’s conversation, that 
when the lid was again removed she nearly fainted, and 
drew back from the circle. Just then, one of the commis- 
sioners, less imaginative in his temperament than Scott, made 
a motion to place the crown upon the head of one of the ladies, 
but the movement was arrested by a very startling exclamation, 
uttered, as Mrs. Lockhart described it, ‘in a tone something 
between anger and despair.” Scott turning round observed 
his daughter deadly pale, and leaning by the door: he imme- 
diately drew her out of the room, and when the air had some- 
what. restored her, walked with her home. ‘“ He never 
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spoke,” she said, “all the way, but every now and then I 
felt his arm tremble, and from that time I fancied he began 
to treat me more like a woman than a child. I thought he 
liked me better, too, than he had ever done before.” — Lic, 
V. 283. 

The first light to which in Scott’s infancy his mind’s eye 
instinctively turned, was the light of poetry. His first acts 
of avowed authorship were imitations of the German ballad- 
poetry, which was in fashion for a short, though sufficient, 
time at the close of the last century. But this was not the 
true direction of his genius, which was destined to receive 
an impulse more effectual because Scottish. It had long 
been his delight to gather, wherever he could glean them, 
the traditions and fragments of the ancient ballads of his own 
land. These researches, carried on without any definite 
ulterior object, were storing his imagination with the wealth 
he was, at a future day, to pay back a thousand-fold increa- 
sed. One of his companions in excursions through the region 
of the Border, describes the process well, in saying, “ He was 
making himself all the time, but didna ken may be what he 
was about till years had passed : at first he thought of little, 
I dare say, but the queerness and the fun.” The accumula- 
tion of these relics at length led to the conception of the Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border—and that work decided Scott’s 
whole career: it was the impulse which moved his genius — 
it made him a poet— it made him the magician of the Wa- 
verley Novels. While engaged in the task—no task but a 
delight—of editing the legendary ballads, he gathered about 
him the materials on which his imagination was to dwell dur- 
ing a career of authorship as astonishing as any the world 
has known. One of the critics of the day prophetically said, 
that the minstrelsy contained the elements of a hundred ro- 
mances ; and afterwards, at the time when Waverley was a 
new book, and the authorship was a mystery, Professor Wil- 
son exclaimed, ‘*I wonder what all these people are perplex- 
ing themselves with: have they forgotten the prose of the 
Minstrelsy?” No one acquainted with that ancient poetry, 
now accessible in various collections, can fail to appreciate 
the influence it must have exercised in the development of 
Scott’s powers—a point on which we may avail ourselves of 
the opinion of one of the calmest and most philosophical cri- 
tics of the age—Mr. Hallam, in his recent invaluable work on 
the Literature of Europe. ‘The Scottish ballads,” he re- 
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marks, “of an historical or legendary character, especially 
the former, are ardently poetical: the nameless minstrel is 
often inspired with an Homeric power of rapid narration, bold 
description, lively or pathetic touches of sentiment. They are 
familiar to us through several publications, and chiefly through 
the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, by one whose genius 
those indigenous lays had first excited, and whose own wri- 
tings, when the whole civilized world did homage to his 
name, never ceased to bear the indelible impress of the as- 
sociations that had thus been generated.” —Introduction to 
EMistory of Literature of Europe, I. 322. 

From the Minstrelsy of the Border, naturally grew the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel—the first of Scott’s important poems— 
with which, in 1805, not until his thirty-fourth year, he began his 
career of prolific and prosperous authorship. A criticism on 
his poetical character is not our present purpose. It has ex- 
perienced the exaltation of a quick popularity, and the conse- 
quent depression. An accurate critical judgment would, we 
think, seek between these a middle course, giving to the poet 
Scott a higher station in that department than now is general- 
ly assigned to him. At the same time, it is not to be supposed 
that the aim of his poetry is that of poetry of the highest or- 
der. We do not conceive that Scott possessed that sage and 
meditative imagination —the rare endowment of “ the vision 
and the faculty divine,” —which alone constitutes the inspi- 
ration of the greatest poets. But having intuitively taken the 
true measure of his strength, that which he attempted he 
achieved, and his poems have set him beyond the reach of 
rivalry, as the descriptive bard of a period of history and le- 
gend, rich in adventure and romance. They are full of the 
martial spirit which was a predominant passion with him, 
and if it swayed his muse from aspirations to the loftiest ar- 
guments of song, in this the classical student may trace a 
parallel with a great ancient master, and recall a passage to 
no one more applicable than a poet whose effusions are so full 
of strains of war : 


Ex 3’ ddBov }} xepav Biay 
“Hi cidapiray énawvijoat 
Tlé\spov dedéxnrat, paxpé pos 
AiréOey Gd\pad’ trocké_ 
-trot Tis’ Eyw yovdrwy éhappiv dppav 
Kai répav révrovo maddov- 
-7’ aicrot. Nemea. Carm. V. 
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“ But if the glory of their days, 
Their strength of arm, their steely war, 
Be the chosen theme of praise ; 
Let any score a leap for me afar ; 
And he shall see 
With what a lightsome knee 
My bounding sinew springs. 
The mighty eagle beats his wings, 
And lo! he is beyond the sea.”— Cary. 


In addition to the influences already alluded to, there was 
another which greatly aided in transforming Scott from an 
Edinburgh lawyer into a poet. The correspondence between 
the spirit of a great author and the country in which he 
dwells having been treated of, it is necessary to look at that 
with the age in which his life is cast. Scott was passing into 
manhood, when Europe was startled by the outbreak of the 
French revolution. On looking back at that convulsion, we 
see it through a curtain so clotted with gore—through so 
hideous a mist of infidelity, and blasphemy, and atheism— 
that it is difficult to appreciate the pure enthusiasm which, 
for a short time, animated many a youthful breast with the 
hope of a great advent of liberty. Accustomed as Scott’s 
imagination was, from his early life, to dwell upon the past, 
and living within the fold of Scottish society, itis perfectly in 
character that he did not sympathise with that enthusiasm. 
There was a contrast in this respect between him and some 
of his contemporaries in literature, who like him were then 
entering upon active life. Habituated to the mitigated and 
patriarchal aristocracy, which in Scotland often blended 
without sharp lines of distinction, and in affectionate inter- 
course, the various classes of society, Scott was not apt, as 
the others were, to realize the evils of a licentious court and a 
bloated nobility, with the attendant wrongs of a down-trod- 
den people. The movement in France did not, therefore, 
affect him as it did many of his contemporaries. He was too 
secluded in his Scottish loyalty, to share in that sound popu- 
lar sympathy, which exulted when 


“« ______the dread Bastile, 
With all the chambers in its horrid towers, 
Fell to the ground.” — Excursion. 


With the times that succeeded, it was widely different. 
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The mighty military genius of Bonaparte was sweeping in 
every direction with the swiftness of a destroying wind. In 
every quarter of Europe —to borrow a figurative illustration 
from an usage in times of danger in ancient Greece — might 
be seen on the walls of the towns the signal of torches waved 
in tumultuous consternation. It is an interesting fact in 
Scott’s history, that his authorship began when the military 
fervor was at its height. Napoleon’s meditated invasion of 
Great Britain was stirring the latent energies of the nation. 
Among his own countrymen, Scott saw the ancient martial 
spirit of their ancestors, the decline of which he had mourned 
over, reanimated, and like the spectre of the elder Hamlet, 
bursting its cerements and starting from the tomb in arms. 
Edinburgh was converted into a camp—citizens of all classes 
wore the military dress, and upwards of ten thousand volun- 
teers were constantly under arms, and beacon-fires were kept 
in readiness along the coast and through the mountains. In 
all this Scott took a large and active part, not suffering his 
bodily infirmity to be an obstacle, and it may well be ques- 
tioned whether he ever entered with more hearty zeal upon 
any occupation than his duties as a quarter-master. His 
character had a decided bent in this direction, and indeed it 
was only his lameness which prevented him from making the 
military profession the business of his life. It was during 
this period of excitement that some of his noblest strains were 
produced, and in addition to them, the first draft of a portion 
of Waverley. And here we may step aside to remark, that 
this was not the first time in the annals of English literature, 
that the spirit of poetry and the spirit of national enthusiasm 
ministered to ped other. When, in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, Britain was threatened with the formidable invasion 
by Spain, two of the greatest of England’s poets — Spenser 
and Shakspeare— were in the vigor of manhood, and the 
inspiration of each rose higher at the contemplation of the 
moral sublimity of a nation earnest to defend its soil. The 
ignorance of Shakspeare’s personal history need not hinder 
the assurance that it was in the fervor of ,anticipated victory, 
or in the flush of exultation over the shattered Armada, that 
he composed such passages as the splendid panegyric on his 
native island, in Richard the Second, or the heroic defiance 
in King John. Nowit is a coincidence of deep moment, that 
when a similar danger threatened the British shores at the 
beginning of this century, the same high function of the poet’s 
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calling was fulfilled. The best of the poets — Wordsworth 
and Southey and Scott—placed the trumpet to their lips, and 
from Scotland and the mountains of England they sent forth 
no ‘uncertain sound,” when they bade their countrymen 
prepare for battle. There were then uttered strains of poetry 
which will endure longer than history; and it should never 
be forgotten that in the long strife with Napoleon, there were 
other elements than armies and navies — the moral power 
given more than once by students and poets — rebuking the 
disaffected — cheering the desponding — and in a word pour- 
ing into the people’s heart the life-blood of a zealous patriot- 
ism. It was the same flame which we have observed was 
kindled by Shakspeare, or like in an ancient age, 


« ______. The spirit-stirring note 
When the live chords Alczeus smote, 
Inflamed by sense of wrong. 
Wo! wo to tyrants! from the lyre 
Broke threateningly in sparkles dire 
Of fierce vindictive song.” 


The zeal with which Scott shared in the military move- 
ments of his countrymen, suggested to him afterwards that 
spirited chapter at the close of the Antiquary, describing the 
false alarm from the mistaken firing of one of the beacons. 
The notes, added to that fine novel, after a lapse of many 
years, still manifest the same deep feeling, in recording some 
interesting recollections of that agitating period. 


“Through the border counties the alarm spread with rapidity, 
and on no occasion when that country was the scene of perpetual 
and unceasing war, was the summons to arms more rapidly obeyed. 
In Berwickshire, Roxburghshire, and Selkirkshire, the volunteers 
and militia got under arms with a degree of rapidity and alacrity 
which, considering the distance individuals lived from each other, 
had something in it very surprising —they poured to the alarm- 
posts on the sea-coast in a state so well armed, and so completely 
appointed, with baggage, provisions, etc., as was accounted by the 
best military judges to render them fit for instant and effectual ser- 
eer Two members of the Selkirkshire Yeomanry chanced 
to be absent from their homes, and in Edinburgh on private busi- 
ness, when that corps made a remarkable march. The lately mar- 
ried wife of one of these gentlemen, and the widowed mother of the 
other, sent the arms, uniforms, and chargers, of the two troopers, 
that they might join their companions at Dalkeith. The author 
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was very much struck by the answer made to him by the last men- 
tioned lady, when he paid her some compliment on the readiness 
which she showed in equipping her son with the means of meeting 
danger, when she might have left him a fair excuse for remaining 
absent. ‘ Sir,’ she replied, with the spirit of a Roman matron, ‘ none 
can know better than you, that my son is the only prop by which, 
since his father’s death, our family is supported. But I would rather 
see him dead on that hearth, than hear that he had been a horse’s 
length behind his companions in the defence of his king and coun- 
try?’ The author mentions what was immediately under his own 
eye and within his own knowledge ; but the spirit was universal, 
wherever the alarm reached, both in Scotland and England.”— 
Notes to the Antiquary. 


We cannot pass from Scott’s poetry without noticing a tri- 
bute paid to it, which deserves to be classed with the eulogy 
on Gray’s Elegy, pronounced by Wolfe, when on the eve of 
storming Quebec, or with the classical examples of the power 
of verse, amid the fierceness of war, commemorated in the 
well known lines of Milton. The value of such instances 
consists in this—that they show how potent over the affec- 
tions is the sway of true poetry — how deep it sinks into the 
human heart—and how vulgar and shallow is that prejudice, 
which, deeming it a thing of albums and sentimental scrap- 
books, regards it as milk for babes instead of strong meat for 
men. When the Lady of the Lake was published, Scott’s 
friend, Captain Adam Ferguson, was serving with the Penin- 
sular army: when a copy of the poem reached him, he was 
posted on a point of ground, somewhere on the lines of Tor- 
res Vedras, exposed to the enemy’s artillery. “The men 
were ordered to lie prostrate on the ground; while they kept 
that attitude, the captain kneeling at their head read aloud 
the description of the battle in the Sixth Canto, and the listen- 
ing soldiers interrupted him only by a joyous huzza, whenever 
the French shot struck the bank close above them.” (Life, 
ill. 327.) Was ever poem recited under such circumstances 
—enough of danger for pleasurable excitement, with enough 
of security for attention! What a subject for the painter — 
for Wilkie, for instance —a friend of both Scott and Fergu- 
son, familiar too as he chances to be both with Scottish cha- 
racter and Spanish landscape! The Highlanders, not un- 
used to a minstrelsy, grouping around the reader, inter- 
changing looks of sympathy and delight— the sturdy soldier 
casting off a tear, half angry at his inability to check the pro- 
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verbial sensibility of a mountaineer, at the mention of his 
distant home, the hills and the lakes of Scotland, brought 
before him by the poet’s question, 


“ Where shall he find in foreign land 
So lone a lake, so sweet a strand.” 


— some one, perhaps, waving his arm, at the same time, with 
a half uttered huzza, as the shot from the enemy’s battery 
scatter the broken branches of an olive tree over the group— 
others more impetuous, starting from their recumbent posture 
as the array of Scottish standards is called up by the lines, 


“ T see the dagger crest of Mar, 
I see the Moray’s silver star, 
Wave o’er the cloud of Saxon war, 
That up the lake comes winding far. 
To hero bound on battle strife, 
Or bard of martial lay, 
T’were worth ten years of peaceful life 
A glance at that array.” 


The composition of Waverley, begun in 1805, soon after 
the publication of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, was at that 
time laid aside in consequence of the unfavorable opinion of 
a friend. About five years elapsed before it was resumed, 
and some farther progress made in it, when the work was 
again relinquished, from the same modest deference to lite- 
rary counsel. At the expiration of three years more, Scott, 
looking into an old cabinet in search of some fishing-tackle, 
his eye chanced to light on the almost forgotten fragment — 
then about eight years old — (nearly the Horatian period.) 
He read the chapters over, and in doing so, found a confi- 
dence in the work and in himself, which led to the determi- 
nation to finish it. The national feeling was here one of the 
impulses, and may be traced in his remark to Ballantyne, 
who discouraged the undertaking — “ Burns, by his poetry, 
had already attracted universal attention to every thing Scot- 
tish, and I confess I could not see why I should not be able 
to keep the flame alive, merely because I wrote Scotch in 
prose, and he inrhyme.” There was another indirect influ- 
ence, which we cannot help thinking contributed to that ele- 
vation of feeling, which naturally gave a confidence to his 
enterprise: the period when the work was finally resumed, 
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was that in which the enormous military despotism of Na- 
poleon was beginning to crumble into ruins, and Scott’s let- 
ters are full of a most joyous and exultant enthusiasm, not 
only at the result, but at the honorable part his countrymen 
had in bringing it about. 

After the publication of Waverley, Scott made but one ela- 
borate effort in verse—the poem of the Lord of the Isles—and 
then relinquished that department of imaginative composition, 
for that other, upon which his fame chiefly rests. Few poets 
had earned a quicker or more brilliant popularity, and yet, 
when it was disclosed to him that that popularity was waning, 
the admirable serenity of his temper was scarce broken for 
an instant ; there was no cloud of angry disappointment — 
not even a haze of peevishness or vexation ; but a modest 
gratitude that the world had done him, as a poet, ample jus- 
tice. The decline of popularity would to most authors have 
been embittered by the infusion of jealousy, for crowds of 
admirers were hastening to another bard — mighty indeed 
in depraved power — who was then beginning to pour into 
the public ear his passionate and voluptuous strains, that 
course of intoxication which began with Childe Harold, and 
ended with Don Juan. Were there no other evidence of 
Scott’s magnanimity, it would be enough to point to the 
tranquillity with which he was among the first to anticipate 
that Byron was destined to supplant him as a popular poet. 
The crown of honor was not more nobly transferred by So- 
crates to Alcibiades, when in the Peloponnesian war they 
were soldiers together in the same rank, and when the philo- 
sopher hoped, by an act of magnanimity to win the young 
and giddy Athenian to a course of virtue. A part of this 
parallel might be carried farther ; for Alcibiades was high- . 
born and beautiful, he was profligate and unprincipled, at 
variance with his wife, an outcast from his native country, a 
wanderer in foreign lands, and an enemy to his own. 

Though by no means concurring with any low estimate of 
the general character of Scott’s poetry, we are inclined to 
regard his poetical career chiefly as auxiliary to his power as 
a novelist — a part of the education, as it were, of his genius. 
Poetry was not the sphere in which his imagination was fitted 
toshine as wellas in prosefiction. ‘“ He had now seized,” says 
his biographer, ‘‘on an instrument of wider compass, and which, 
handled with whatever rapidity, seemed to reveal at every 
touch treasures that had hitherto slept unconsciously within 
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him. He had thrown off his fetters, and might well go forth 
rejoicing in his native elasticity of strength.” The freedom 
of prose composition was to Scott manifestly full of delight, 
of which we think we can discover indications in one of the 
illustrations of the second edition of his life —a fac-simile of 
a manuscript page of Ivanhoe, which presents a curious con- 
trast with the fac-simile of the manuscript of Marmion — the 
latter blurred and blotted with corrections and erasures — 
the former written with so flowing a pen that you can scarce 
detect that it is defaced by a single alteration. His genius 
moved with a more intense activity in the open field of prose, 
and it may be taken as one of the proofs that poetry was not 
his perfect element, because, to the poet greatly gifted, metre, 
instead of being a fetter or an incumbrance, is one of his most 
precious powers — the winged energy, that lifts him, like a 
radiant angel, 


“ Springing from crystal step to crystal step, 
In the bright air, where none can follow him.” 


The fame of Scott rests pre-eminently upon the novels. 
We have already spoken of his poetical career as auxiliary to 
the production of his prose fictions. Now, that we have 
in his biography a comprehensive account of all his lite- 
rary labors, we are inclined to consider his miscella- 
neous writings in the same way tributary to the Waverley 
series. Not meaning to insinuate that they were. wanting in 
intrinsic value of their own, but only that they coutributed to 
invigorate the author’s native powers, and to furnish that 
abundance of materials, to which his imagination afterwards 
gave a new form of being in those works which gained his 
chief celebrity. When the literary history of the nineteenth 
century comes to be written, ‘The Waverley Novels” must 
make up an important chapter, in which it will be necessary 
to examine Scott’s labors in editing the collected writings of 
Dryden, and of Swift, and in preparing the historical collec- 
tions of ‘ The Somers’ Tracts,” and the ‘“ Sadler Papers.” 
From these, and kindred literary oecupations, often studious 
and toilsome, he stored his mind, and from that mind thus 
enriched there sprang the genial growth, which seemed to 
rise more like the tranquil processes of nature than any 
pains-taking mental effort. 

The Waverley Novels have placed their author in the same 
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grade in the prose fiction of Europe with Cervantes, and 
given him among English novelists an unquestioned supre- 
macy. Itis a fact worthy of notice, that in English litera- 
ture, such was the scarcity of prose fiction, even in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, that it is only by going some- 
what out of the ordinary track, that one so indefatigable in 
his researches as Mr. Hallam, is obliged in his literary history to 
take, as almost the only specimen, “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and to reckon John Bunyan the father of our novelists—a_pa- 
ternity which that worthy would probably not have regarded 
with especial complacence. In the series of novelists, there 
followed De Foe, Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett, and 
the female writers, Mrs. Radcliffe, Miss Burney, and Miss 
Edgeworth; and if the comparison be made with any of them, 
the production of the Waverley Romance stands as the 
mightier effort of imaginative genius. Moreover, it may 
be said that there are traits which even suggest some of the 
features of that mind which in the annals of the human in- 
tellect is alone. But in associating the name of Scott and of 
Shakspeare, there is no dream of intimating any equality. 
Our meaning simply is, that there is something Shakspearian 
in the abounding fertility of Scott’s invention, and in that rare 
power of calling into existence, as with a magician’s wand, 
creations of the imagination, into which is infused so much of 
nature, so much of truth, as to endow them with a living pre- 
sence, that we find ourselves thinking of them as actual men 
and women. It may be added, too, that the nearest approach 
to the matchless historical dramas of Shakspeare, is by the 
historical romances of Scott. Seldom has the true idea of 
historic fiction been more happily seized ; the calling up in a 
living array not merely the names, but the manners, and the 
thoughts and passions, of past ages, with an accuracy to which 
we can specially refer but in one instance, as involving con- 
siderations connected with the subject, which we are exami- 
ning somewhat discursively—Scott’s personal history and 
character. 

That animated work, Old Mortality, well characterized by 
Mr. Lockhart as the Marmion of the novels, was the severest 
test of the author’s fidelity to the general traits of history ; but 
we have little doubt that a dispassionate judgment will sus- 
tain the opinion of his biographer—* that notwithstanding all 
that has been said against Scott as a disparager of the Cove- 
nanters, it may well be questioned, whether the inspiration 
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of romantic chivalry ever prompted him to nobler emotions 
than he has lavished on the re-animation of their stern and 
wild enthusiasm.” The history of the religious persecution 
in Scotland, is the history of'a people arrayed against civil and 
ecclesiastical tyranny—when driven from their temples of 
worship, retiring into tents and tabernacles; and when that 
poor shelter was stripped from them by an unsparing intole- 
rance, the houseless spirit of devotion sought the solitude of 
some mountain fastness. A sublime moral lesson was taught 

y the persecuted peasantry, that no earthly power, armed 
though it be with the authority of an ambitious hierarchy, or 
the fiercer alliance of a savage soldiery, is strong enough to 
place a barrier between the soul of man, and that throne to 
which its prayers ascend most fervently in the hour of dark- 
ness. But the enthusiasm of the Covenanters was the enthu- 
siasm of men, at best frail and fallible ; and while in some it 
burnt a pure and steady fire, it flamed fiercely and fantastically 
in the breasts of others. It mingled with weaknesses and fol- 
lies, and with evil passions too. Religion had become a thing 
of war, the man in prayer was the man inarms. When they 
met in the mountains and in the woods to worship God, they 
girded on their swords, and sentinels watched on the heights 
to warn of the approach of danger; when the same hand which 
reverently closed the sacred volume, was nerved to strike 
strongly the armed bands, ruthless in mingling blood with those 
lonely sacrifices. Now when Scott portrays the enthusiasm 
of the covenanters, shadowing it with its excesses, let it be 
remembered that he extenuates nothing of the political and 
prelatical tyranny, which maddened it often into a fierce fa- 
naticism. There is no more appalling scene than that in 
which the council—with Lauderdale, the most hideous and 
profligate of the persecutors—are coldly the witnesses of a 
Covenanter’s martyrdom, the agonies of the thumb-screw and 
the iron boot. Even Graham of Claverhouse is presented 
without any softening of the dark side of his nature. Although 
a favorite with Sir Walter, as the last of the great Scottish 
soldiers, the last too who struck a victorious blow—dying in 
the victory—for the last of the ancient race of Scottish kings. 
Divesting him of the attributes conferred by a vulgar super- 
stition, of aruffian bearing a charmed life, and horrid by de- 
moniac intercourse, Scott has set Dundee before us, as history 
and his authentic portrait represent him, a gentleman and a 
soldier, with a soul of martial fire burning within a slender 
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frame, and with a countenance remarkable for its beauty, and 
a pale delicacy almost feminine, yet bearing the impress of 
an intrepidity that never blenched, and what made him a terror 
to his foes, a sternness which deemed loyalty and a soldier’s 
duty warrant enough “to break into the bloody house of life.” 

A casual and unstudied expression, is often a truer expres- 
sion of a man’s opinions and feelings than that which is elabo- 
rate, and we have therefore noted one of this kind in a pri- 
vate letter of Scott’s, in which he speaks of “that old perse- 
cutor, Archbishop Sharp, who was murdered on Magus Moor.” 
The Bishop of St. Andrews was an apostate from the church 
of Scotland, in which he had been educated and ministered, 
and when consorting with the most corrupt court that ever 
defiled England, he was raised to a high ecclesiastical sta- 
tion, he stained the whiteness of his holy vestments with the 
blood of martyrs. As Scott designates him, he was a “ per- 
secutor,” who, by a fierce prelacy, greatly provoked his doom; 
but that doom was, as the same pen describes it, a cruel 
“murder.” It was a frightful tragedy, that was acted on 
the lone waste of Magus Moor, when the primate, waylaid 
by a band of maddened zealots, was looked on as a victim 
delivered by divine interposition into the hands of his slayers, 
and neither his supplications, nor the mute pleadings of the 
gray hairs on a mitred and defenceless brow, nor the piteous 
entreaties of his daughter, could stay the vengeance of an ex- 
asperated fanaticism. ‘We may safely hope,” is Scott’s 
own even tempered language in Old Mortality, “that the 
souls of the brave and sincere on either side, have long looked 
down with surprise and pity upon the ill-appreciated motives 
which caused their mutual hatred and hostility, while in this 
valley of darkness, blood, and tears. Peace to their memory! 
Let us think of them, as the heroine of our only Scottish tra- 
gedy entreats her lord to think of her departed sire: 


“O rake not up the ashes of our fathers! 
Implacable resentment was their crime, 
And grievous hath the expiation been.” 


Passing from the historical character of the Waverley no- 
vels, the question is sometimes asked, what good do such 
works accomplish—what moral do they teach. As this 
question affects Scott’s chief celebrity, it may be well to 
notice it, although to answer it as it ought to be answered, 
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would involve a disquisition beyond our limits. It may, in 
the first place, be suggested, that there is a class of readers 
with minds so constituted, that it would be more prudent for 
them not to venture in the department of imagination beyond 
those works in which, like the books of fables, ‘the moral’ is 
carefully appended in an explicit and separate form, a part 
of such books which few intelligent children are ever known 
to read. The question as to the utility of works of imagina- 
tion is full of the utilitarian spirit of our times—this pharasai- 
cal age, which, because it has done so much in the outward 
world of sense, goes up to the temple of science to give 
thanks that it is not like other ages—this self-sufficient age, 
arrogant in its boasted illumination and “ the march of mind” 
—that march, in which a gross materialism is followed by a 
retinue stripped of the noble and elevating endowments of 
the human spirit, and clad in the poor garments of what is 
styled ‘‘useful knowledge,” so that we know of no march so 
like it as the march of Falstaff and his ragged company — 
‘‘ the cankers of a calm world and a long peace,” his ‘ hun- 
dred and fifty tattered prodigals lately come from feeding 
upon husks.” 

In all productions of genuine imagination—whether in 
poetry or in prose fiction—or in the fine arts, in painting, in 
sculpture, and in architecture, there is an enlarged moral, of 
which it is difficult to convey an idea to minds that have con- 
tracted the narrow habit of estimating things by some imme- 
diate, definite, and measurable value. It is not, of course, 
of the spurious works of imagination, the common run of 
novels, for instance, that we are speaking, but of the master 
products of genius—of thai function which was given to 
man to aid in making the world feel rightly and strongly, and 
to give elevation to the human character. 

Beside the general tendency, on which chiefly the value of 
such writings as the Waverley novels must depend, there are 
one or two especial morals (to fall into that fashion of speech) 
which may be noticed. Scott entertained a meek confidence 
that he might derive advantage in his novels from a know- 
ledge of human nature, earned by intimacy with all condi- 
tions of society, from the Scottish peer to the Scottish peasant. 
His imagination possessed the same large familiarity, mo- 
ving sociably with kings and crusaders, with Glasgow baillies 
and Highland freebooters ; and it is a distinguishing trait of 
the Waverley novels, that they teach what may be called a 
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precious christian principle—the common human heartedness 
of mankind—leading men to regard each other less in those 
respects in which they differ than in those in which they are 
alike. In illustrating this power, we need only recall that 
scene, the peculiar pathos of which is finely commented on 
by Mr. Lockhart, in Scott’s own favorite, the Antiquary, 
where Oldbuck, finding the poor fisherman repairing the 
boat in which his son had been lost, congratulates the old 
man on his ability to return to this work so soon after Steenie’s 
burial, and the father’s deep and stern affliction rises in the 
reply: “And what would you have me to do, unless I wanted 
to see four children starve because one is drowned? It is 
well with you gentles, that can sit in the house with handker- 
chers at your eyes, when ye lose a friend, but the like of us 
must to our work again, if our hearts were beating as hard as 
my hammer.” 

In establishing the healthy morality of the Waverley novels, 
we might rely upon one character. It shows the power of 
Scott’s genius, that he has portrayed a female character, 
which, without rank, or beauty, or youth, in a word, without 
romantic exaggeration or the attractions commonly given to 
heroines, is lovely in the unaided grace of simple goodness. 
As an image of female excellence, borrowing no charm from 
without, an heroic fortitude in the love of truth struggling 
with the solicitations of a sister’s love, an equality, if not a 
superiority over Cordelia, and Desdemona, and Imogen, and 
Isabella, may not irreverently be claimed for that unadorned 
Scottish peasant woman, Jeanie Deans —a creation that raises 
the ideal of womanly virtue higher than all the artificial ex- 
travagance of chivalry —the realization of a poet’s vision: 


“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a spirit, still and bright, 
With something of an angel light.” 


In no respect is Scott’s superiority over ordinary no- 
velists more conspicuous, than in his mode of administering 
what is called poetic justice. He was too strong minded a 
man to fall into that puny morality, which invariably gives to 
the good a happy ending, and a punishment to the bad, car- 
rying the industrious apprentice to the dignity of lord mayor, 
and George Barnwell to the gallows. His theory was that 
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which gives a deeper and more mysterious morality to the 
great works of imagination, and which reconciles us to the 
sad issues of pure tragedy —to the untimely doom of Ophelia 
and of Hamlet—the stern fate of ‘the lady wedded to the 
Moor” —or to that most piteous of all scenes, Lear clasping 
to his old and breaking heart the lifeless body of his only 
daughter. In reply to an opinion, that the Jewish heroine 
in Ivanhoe should have been rewarded with a happy mar- 
riage, Scott finely exhibits his idea of a loftier morality, in a 
passage in the introduction to that work, written several 
years after its original publication. The passage is quoted 
by Mr. Lockhart, ‘as remarkably characteristic of Scott’s 
mind and manner.” It is so, though we would add, marked 
with more of the tone of philosophy than often appears in 
his writings. ‘I think,” are his words, “ a character of a 
highly virtuous and lofty stamp, is degraded rather than ex- 
alted by an attempt to reward virtue with temporal prosperi- 
ty. Such is not the recompense which Providence has deem- 
ed worthy of suffering merit ; and it is a dangerous and fatal 
doctrine to teach young persons, the most common readers 
of romances, that rectitude of conduct and of principle are 
either naturally allied with, or adequately rewarded, by the 
gratification of our passions or attainment of our wishes. In 
a word, if a virtuous and self-denied character is dismissed 
with temporal wealth, greatness, rank, or the indulgence of 
such a rashly formed or ill assorted passion as that of Re- 
becca for Ivanhoe, the reader will be apt to say, verily, vir- 
tue has had its reward. Buta glance on the great picture 
of life will show, that the duties of self-denial, and the sacri- 
fice of passion to principle, are seldom thus remunerated ; 
and that the internal consciousness of their high-minded dis- 
charge of duty produces, on their own reflections, a more 
adequate recompense, in the form of that peace which the 
world cannot give or take away.” 

The Waverley novels are also wholly free from a grave 
reproach to which fiction is too often obnoxious, of stimula- 
ting the passions with images of superhuman depravity, and 
poisoning the moral sense by familiarity with unthought-of 
guilt. It is a wise observation of an old writer, whom we 
here quote at second hand, (Sir Thomas Browne, as cited 
by Charles Lamb,) that “ the pens of men may sufficiently 
expatiate without those singularities of villany ; for as they 
increase the hatred of vice in some, so do they enlarge the theo~ 
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ry of wickedness in all.” The theory and practice of wicked- 
ness, it may be added, are very apt to be identical, and we 
have deemed it worth while to make this truth as emphatic 
as possible, when we reflect on the profuseness with which 
the press—the newspaper press especially—ministers the 
stimulants of the kind referred to. The contributions to the 
history of iniquity are abundant, and one of the signs of our 
times is an extraordinary activity in the diffusion of criminal 
knowledge. Scott’s own reflection on this subject is im- 
pressively stated. ‘‘ Vice is of an epidemic as well as con- 
tagious character—the commission of any act of horrid no- 
toriety often gives birth to similar conceptions in the minds 
of kindred spirits—deep calls to deep, and crime occasions 
crime.” 

Not long before Sir Walter’s death, a friend remarked to 
him, that he must derive consolation from the reflection, that 
his popularity was not owing to works which in his latter mo- 
ments he might wish recalled. Scott remained silent for a 
moment, with his eye fixed on the ground. ‘ When he raised 
them,” says the narrator, ‘as he shook me by the hand, I 
perceived the light blue eye sparkled with unusual moisture ; 
he added, ‘I am drawing near to the close of my career—lI 
have been perhaps the most voluminous author of the day — 
and it is a comfort to me, to think that I have tried to unsettle 
no man’s faith, to corrupt no man’s principle—and that I 
have written nothing which on my death-bed I should wish 
blotted.’ ”” This dignified self-complacency is fully sustained 
by the facts—the unaffected purity of his productions, their 
tendencies, and the sound morality which distinguishes 
them. 

The novels are full of the author’s Scottish heart—the 
best of them have their scenes laid in Scotland. It was to 
Washington Irving, who, by the bye, has written far the best 
of the narratives of a visit to Abbotsford, that Scott said, «I 
like the very nakedness of the land—it has something bold 
and stern and solitary about it. When I have been for some 
time away, I begin to wish myself back again among my 
own honest gray hills; and if I did not see the heather at 
least once a year, I thin’ I should die.” It would seem 
that Scottish scenery was hardly more essential to the long- 
ing of his eyes, than of the spiritual function of imagination 
—for while he was engaged upon Ivanhoe, he began to com- 
pose the Moriastery, it being a relief, he said, to interlay the 
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scenery most familiar, with the strange world for which he 
had to draw so much on imagination. 

The long continued concealment of the authorship of the 
Waverley novels is to be traced much more to certain traits in 
Scott’s character, than to any extrinsic circumstances which 
could have led to it. On looking back to the matter, and on 
reading the biography, it is indeed at the present day surpri- 
sing that there was much of mystery in the case. The veil, 
it will be remembered, was not wholly thrown aside, till the 
commercial catastrophe, but it had long been worn very care- 
lessly, and the secret—if secret it may be called—was in 
the safe keeping of some dozen or more of confidants. Mr. 
Lockhart has pointed out several indications of a propensity 
in Scott’s nature, which contributed a good deal to the syste- 
matic mystification he adopted with regard to the most im- 
portant series of his works. ‘Oh the delight of walking in- 
visible among mankind !” is the exclamation of the author 
of one of the richest anonymous in the language (“* The Doc- 
tor.”) This essential pleasure of the incognito seems to have 
been relished by Scott, and influenced him more probably 
than he realized himself; at least none of his own reasons are 
very powerful. In a letter to Joanna Baillie, written after 
the anonymous plan of the novels had become a settled sys- 
tem, he advised her respecting an unpublished drama, “ to 
conceal her name (as the authoress) till the issue of the ad- 
venture. It is a sickening thing to think how many angry 
and evil passions the mere name of admitted excellence brings 
into full activity.” This is a prudential motive of a more 
gloomy character than commonly found room in Scott’s heart. 
After the success of Waverley was established, writing to his 
friend Mr. Morritt, who had urged a dropping of the mask, 
he says, ‘I shall not own Waverley, my chief reason is that it 
would prevent me of the pleasure of writing again. ..... 
In truth, I am not sure it would be considered quite decorous 
for me, as a clerk of session, to write novels. Judges being 
monks, clerks are a sort of lay brethren, from whom some 
solemnity of walk and conduct may be expected. So what- 
ever I may do of this kind, ‘I shall whistle it down the wind, 
and let it prey at fortune.’. .... In point of emolument 
every body knows that I sacrifice much money by witholding 
my name, and what should I gain by it, that any human be- 
ing has a right to consider as an unfair advantage? In fact, 
only the freedom of writing trifles with less personal respon- 
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sibility, and perhaps more frequently than I otherwise might 
do.” Scott would have been well content to live and die 
without any formal avowal of his extraordinary authorship. 
The secret being latterly kept with no great solicitude, the 
mystery was reduced pretty much to the question—not whe- 
ther he was the author, but whether it was possible that he, 
with his professional occupations and his leisure for hospita- 
lity, was the sole and unaided author. But the solution of 
Scott’s indifference on the subject of coming forward and 
openly claiming the honors the world had bestowed on “the 
unknown,” is to be found chiefly in a habit of thought, which 
his biographer has properly presented as one of his most 
prominent characteristics. His friend Mr. Morritt says of him: 
‘‘keenly enjoying literature as he did, and indulging his own 
love of it in perpetual composition, he always maintained the 
same estimate of it as subordinate and auxiliary to the pur- 
poses of life, and rather talked of men and events than of 
books and criticism.” It appears to have been his opinion 
at all periods, when literary fame was before him in hope, and 
when it was with him in possession, that literature ought never 
to be ranked on the same scale of importance with the con- 
duct of business in any of the great departments of public 
life. He described himself as having “never felt awed or 
abashed, except in the presence of one man—the Duke of 
Wellington—a great soldieranda great statesman; the great- 
est of each.” And Mr. Lockhart takes pains forcibly to rep- 
resent that ‘‘ Scott never considered any amount of literary 
distinction as entitled to be spoken of in the same breath with 
mastery in the higher departments of practical life, least of 
all with the glory of a first-rate captain. To have done things 
worthy to be written, was in his eyes, a dignity to which no 
man made any approach, who had only written things wor- 
thy to be read. He on two occasions betrayed painful unea- 
siness, when his works were alluded to as reflecting honor on 
the age that had produced Watt’s improvement of the steam 
engine, and the safety lamp of Sir Humphry Davy.” This 
“‘ modest creed,” as Mr. Lockhart well designates it, is in 
one point of view highly estimable, but it must be added that 
it also shows a judgment in this respect not truly poised. 
His standard was not the true one, for it would place Shaks- 

eare and Spenser below the level of Cecil or of Sir Francis 
Drake —Milton would be sunk below Cromwell—and the 
whole race of ‘Queen Anne’s men” immeasurably below 
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Marlborough. Scott’s admiration of great actions led him to 
depreciate, in comparison, the great achievements of the hu- 
man mind in letters. At the same time, if his fortune had 
laced him in the cabinet or in the field, his genius must still 
ae sought a channel in literary invention. His lot would 
have been fitly cast in an age when authorship had not yet 
grown into a distinct vocation, and he would have been a 
worthy compeer for those who earned a double fame, such 
as Buckhurst, Surrey, Raleigh, Sir Philip Sidney, and Lord 
Brook—men, at once of letters and of public life. 

The palmy days of Scott’s life were during the long sus- 
tained popularity of the Waverley novels. The universal ac- 
clamation with which his genius was hailed, resembled the 
royal progresses of the English monarchs some centuries ago 
—or rather the imperial progress of a Trajan through the 
large domain of the Roman empire. The rapidity with 
which he amazed the world, might be likened, yet contrasted 
with the masterly marches of his contemporary Napoleon. 
The extraordinary revenue from the novels fostered Scott’s 
unfortunate ambition of becoming an extensive landed pro- 
' prietor, after the old Scottish style, until the first modest pur- 
chase expanded into the baronial estate of Abbotsford. The 
severest trials of human character were visited upon himn— 
unbounded prosperity and a disastrous reverse. In the for- 
mer, neither his modesty nor his equanimity was disturbed by 
the applause of the world reaching him through the thin cur- 
tain of concealed authorship. His prosperity gave, too, proof 
abundant of the truth that genius 1s of the heart as well as 
of the head. The comprehensiveness of his sympathies might 
be illustrated by his friendly intercourse not only with his 
contemporaries in literature, Wordsworth, Southey, Crabbe, 
Moore, and others, but with men of every station in society, 
with the king, with the great captain, the statesman, the che- 
mist, the sculptor, the painter, the tragedian,—with Welling- 
ton, Canning, and Davy, with Chantry, and Wilkie, and Kem- 
ble—and besides these with friends in the walks of humble 
life. ‘That Scott entertained an habitual deference to rank is 
visible in various parts of his biography ; how far this was 
the result of antiquarian associations, of his tory politics, and 
of his native kindness of temper, we cannot stop to inquire ; 
but that it was that exaggerated weakness, which some have 
alleged, and that he was unable to see a plebeian Scotchman 
in the shadow of a nobleman, Scotch or English, we cannot 
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credit. So far as the means of judging are before the world, 
we see no reason to suppose that Scott’s aristocratic sentiment, 
high toned as it undoubtedly was, contained the baser ele- 
ments of a fawning servility, or that it contracted the sphere 
of his sympathies. There was no distinction in his cordiality 
to his friends, whether titled or not. Among the most plea- 
sing pictures of his life, are those which present his happy and 
unconstrained intercourse with his out-door attendants. ‘ Sir 
Walter,” said one of them, “ speaks to every man as if he 
were a blood relation.” It is curious too to trace how they 
caught from him a higher tone of thought and feeling: “*« When 
I first came here”’ said his forester, Tom Purdie, to a visiter at 
Abbotsford, “‘I was little better than a beast, and knew nae 
mair than a cow what was pretty and what was ugly. Iwas 
cuif enough to think that the bonniest thing in a country side 
was a cornfield enclosed in four stane dykes ; but now I ken 
the difference. Look this way, Mrs. Laidlaw, and I'll show 
you what the gentle folks likes; see ye there now the sun glis- 
tening on Melrose Abbey? It’s no aw bright, nor it’s no aw 
shadows neither, but just a bit screed o’ light—and a bit daud 
o’ dark yonder like, and that’s what they ca’ picturesque ; and 
indeed, it maun be confessed it is unco bonnie to look at !”’ 

There is even a deeper interest in tracing the reciprocal 
influence on Scott himself. Walking over the pean, on 
Lockhart’s first visit to Abbotsford, he pointed out a spot, 
close to the cottage of his coachman, where the turf was 
smoothly laid for a bowling-green—because, said he, the 
game may be considered one of the indispensables of the an- 
cient castle life. ‘ But I must not forget,” adds the biogra- 
pher, “the reason he gave me some time afterwards. ‘In 
truth,’ he then said, ‘I wished to have a smooth walk and a 
canny seat for myself, within earshot of Peter’s evening 
psalm.’ The coachman was a devout presbyterian, and 
many atime have I in after years accompanied Scott on his 
evening stroll, when the principal object was to enjoy, from 
the bowling-green, the unfailing melody of the good man’s 
family worship—and heard him repeat, as Peter’s manly 
voice led the humble choir within, that beautiful stanza of 
Burns’s ‘ Saturday night :’ 


‘ They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim, 
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Perhaps Dundee’s wild warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive Martyr’s, worthy of the name.’” 


The largeness of Scott’s heart embraced more than hu- 
man kind, and from its fulness overflowed on creatures infe- 
rior in the scale of being. His affection for his horses and 
dogs was far more of a single hearted sentiment, than a re- 
gard arising from a sense of their usefulness ; the tears that 
fell from the eyes of Ulysses on the decrepid and dying Ar- 
gus were not more pure. When Scott apologized for break- 
ing an engagement to a dinner, because of the death of “a 
dear old friend,” it was no more than a true expression for 
the loss of the companionship of one of his favorite dogs, and 
Mrs. Lockhart remembered the whole family standing in 
tears, about the grave in the garden, as her father smoothed 
down the turf above Camp, with the saddest expression she 
had ever seen on him. In a letter written when he was ap- 
prehending the demise of another “ dear old friend,” he re- 
marks, “ I have sometimes thought of the final cause of dogs 
having such short lives, and am quite satisfied it is in com- 
passion to the human race, for if we suffer so much in losing 
a dog after an acquaintance of ten or twelve years, what 
would it be, if they were to live double that time.” It is amu- 
sing to notice this affection for what has been tenderly called 
(we believe it was by Lord Erskine) the mute creation, in a 
letter written from London, in which, after mentioning his 
meeting with the most eminent public men—with Welling- 
ton, and the literary wits of the metropolis— Sir Walter adds, 
almost in the same sentence, “ there are no dogs in the hotel 
where I lodge, but a tolerably conversible cat.” The me- 
moir furnishes a good deal of curious matter, to any one dis- 
posed to investigate the interesting and difficult subject of 
enstinct. 

We can advert to Scott’s domestic character no farther 
than to express an opinion, formed in the way of inference, 
that his marriage, though by no means an unhappy one, was 
ill sorted and uncongenial. It is impossible to repress the re- 
gret, that his earlier attachment had not been successful. 
The flame of his first love was not extinct, when he was a 
white haired old man. He stood greatly in need of a coun- 
sellor, for with all his kindliness of nature, he went through 
life in some respects solitary hearted. Had there been more 
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of wisdom in his choice, the noiseless, dewlike influence of a 
wife’s advice would not have been shed upon a head and 
heart like his in vain. It may be added here, that Scott’s 
companionable and judicious correspondence with his son 
presents him in a most pleasing light. 

From the pleasant region of Scott’s prosperity, we must 
pass to his adversity. Of the causes of the reverse, it may 
be briefly said, that from his commercial entanglements, in- 
ordinate purchases, and from a broad-cast hospitality, the 
harvest he reaped was ruin. We refrain from animadver- 
sion for several reasons: in the first place, we fear that that 
is not a good spirit which seeks to expose the frailties of the 
great; again, the language of condemnation is checked by 
reflecting on his subsequent life ; and moreover the consider- 
ation that an imperfection in American law places our coun- 
try in the humiliating attitude of appropriating the labors of 
foreign authors without any remuneration, and thus from the 
fifties of thousands who have drawn a pure enjoyment from 
the Waverley novels, not one cent ever crossed the Atlantic, 
either to heighten the author’s prosperity, or to relieve his 
misfortunes. Thege are reasons, why we should not cast a 
stone at the infirmities of character which involved him in his 
embarrassments. 

Mr: Lockhart’s work has given occasion to several publi- 
cations, which we cannot pass by in entire silence. Under 
a conviction that the biographer had misrepresented the cha- 
racter and conduct of Scott’s friend and partner, Mr. James 
Ballantyne, the friends of that gentleman published a “ Re- 
futation” of “the calumnies” on his memory. To this Mr. 
Lockhart rejoined, with a pamphlet bearing the trenchant 
title of “The Ballantyne Humbug Handled,” and the ad- 
verse party has closed the controversy with a ‘Reply to Mr. 
Lockhart.” The matter is voluminous and formidable, by its 
array of the most alarming of all quotations—those from the 
ledger and the day-book. A complete mastery of the merits 
of the controversy would demand the experience, the acu- 
men, and the patient perseverance of a practical accountant. 
We have examined the pamphlet with the kind and amount 
of attention likely to be bestowed by readers generally. It 
is an affair between Mr. Lockhart and the representatives of 
the Ballantynes, and involves the character of Sir Walter 
Scott in a far less degree than might be expected. It is 
therefore our intention not to attempt an investigation of the 
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controversy. This much, however, may be said, that we do 
not find that our impressions received from Mr. Lockhart’s 
chief work have been in any material degree changed by the 
perusal of the supplementary publications. Our estimate of 
both Scott and James Ballantyne remains very much as it 
stood when we closed the memoirs, from which, without any 
extraordinary discernment, an accurate judgment, we think, 
may be formed of the strength and weakness which, in dif- 
ferent portions, belonged to each of them. The association 
of Walter Scott, James Ballantyne, and John Ballantyne, in 
trade, was a copartnery well fitted to work a common ruin. 
Each brought into the concern his peculiar weakness, and 
after this capital had been employed for a series of years, it 
does seem to us almost a vain attempt to*make a settlement 
of the catastrophe, and to strike balances to show how much 
is due to one partner’s bold and injudicious speculation — how 
much to another’s carelessness and inefliciency—and how 
much to the frivolity and extravagance of the third. It is not 
reasonable to attribute to either intentional injury of his part- 
ners. Scott and James Ballantyne seemed to have regarded 
their common calamity in the best way—as not furnishing 
to either occasion to reproach the other. With this state of 
. feeling they died: they had been life-long friends, and only a 
few months separated their deaths. James Ballantyne ap- 
pears to have been akind hearted and honest man, but with- 
out force enough of character to pilot a ship that sailed under 
a heavy press of canvass. The great partner needed an as- 
sociate of more energy—not for action but for prevention. 
By slow degrees a passion for commercial enterprise had 
grown into a large element of Scott’s character. Literature 
was the subordinate means to the acquisition of wealth; and 
wealth was the means for a farther end—the establishment 
of a name in the aristocracy of his country. The great error 
of his life was his entry into the commercial partnership ; it 
placed him in a false position; it implicated him in conceal- 
ment. It had its origin in mixed motives—friendship for an 
old schoolmate, the gratification of literary taste, and the pro- 
motion of his own interest. It could not but be injurious to 
that singleness of purpose which is so important to sincerity 
and integrity of character.* 


* The writers of the Ballantyne pamphlets make very little show of any vin- 
dication of the memory of John Ballantyne, whose chief virtue seems to have 
been his wit. We have chanced lately to light upon so graphic a description of 
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From the dream of unfailing wealth, Sir Walter Scott 
woke to the reality of bankruptcy. On the day of the ca- 
tastrophe, he desired one of his oldest friends to call at his 
house, to whom he said, ‘* My friend give me a shake of your 
hand—mine is that of a beggar.” We doubt not if he 
could have retrieved his errors, like the Roman, by thrusting 
that hand into the flames, he would have done so with the 
same fortitude. He was more than poor; there rested on 
him responsibilities to the amount of £120,000. At the age 
of fifty-five he found himself with this debt of ten times fifty- 
five thousand dollars — more than half a million—and yet 
beneath the enormous load he stood erect. There was no 
faint heartedness ; no compounding with creditors; no pusil- 
lanimous per centage; but a giant’s resolution to redeem him- 
self from the bondage of debt to the uttermost farthing. Of- 
fers of assistance were declined ; ** With my own right hand,” 
said he, ‘‘ will I do it ;” and it is an extraordinary exhibition 
of self-command, that amidst all the meetings and confer- 
ences, the tumults and agony of ruin, his pen was at its task, 
and not a single day interrupted his literary labors. ‘“ Do 
not fancy,” said he, ‘that I am going to brood idly over 
what cannot be helped.” The fidelity of his dependents in the 
season of adversity was honorable alike to them and to him, 
and indeed to human nature; a domestic, whose services 
were to be dispensed with in a reduced establishment, an- 
swered, that no matter what was the reduction, go he would 


his convivial powers, that it is worth quoting as a pleasant reminiscence of him. 
It occurs in one of those inimitable papers, the “‘ Noctes Ambrosiane,” of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, being put in the mouth of “ the Ettrick Shepherd.” 

“ Mony a strange story fell down stane dead when Johnny Ballantyne’s tongue 
om mute. Thoosands o’ curious, na, unaccountable anecdotes, ceased to be, the 

ay his een were closed; for he tel’t therm, sir, as ye ken, wi’ his een mair than 

his lips; and his verra hawns spak, when he —— his forefinger and his 
thoomb, or wi’ the hail five spread out; and he had what Ica’ an elegant hawn o’ 
five fingers, as maist witty men hae— manually illustrated his soobjeck till the 
words gaed off, murmuring like bees frae the tips, and then Johnny was quate 
again for a minute or sae, till some ither freak o’ a fancy came athwart his genie, 
and instantly loupt intil look, lauch, or speech— or rather a’ the three thegither in 
ane, while Sir Walter himself keckled on his chair, and leanin’ wi’ thae extraor- 
dinar’ chowks o’ his, that aften seem to me amaist as expressive as his pile o’ fore- 
head, hoo would he fix the gray illumination o’ his een on his freen Johnny, and 
ca’ him by that familiar name, and by the sympathy o’ that maist capawcious 0’ 
a’ sowles, set him clean mad —richt doon wudd a’ thegither —till really, sir, he 
got untholerably divertin’, and folk compleen’d o’ pains in their sides, and sat wi’ 
the tears rinnin’ doon their cheeks, praying him for gudeness to haud his tongue, 
for that gin he didna, somebody or ither wou’d be fa’in doon in a fit, and be car- 
ried out dead.” 

A dozen pamphlets could not, as well as this description, let us into the secret 
of the fascination which this droll gained over a man of Scott’s temperament. 
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not: an old laborer at Abbotsford went to his bed, saying he 
would not leave it again, and grief was his death. That curious 
record, Sir Walter’s private diary, shows a heart not absorbed 
with self, but sorrowing for his humble attendants—‘ Men 
will think pride has had a fall. Let them indulge their own 
pride in thinking that my fall will make them higher, or seem 
so at least. I have the satisfaction to recollect that my pros- 
perity has been of advantage to many, and to hope that some, 
at least, will forgive my transient wealth on account of the 
innocence of my intentions, and my real wish to do good to 
the poor. Sad hearts in the cottages at Abbotsford. Poor 
Will Laidlaw—poor Tom Purdie, the news will wring your 
hearts, and many a poor fellow beside, to whom my prospe- 
rity was daily bread.” 

The same year brought other afflictions, for the family cir- 
cle, in which Scott had always found his chief happiness, 
was broken up by the death of his wife. At atime when 
most of all he needed the support of affection, he was de- 
prived of his thirty years’ companion—the mother of his 
children, and of their society too, for having grown up into 
life, they were, with one exception, no longer dwellers under 
the family roof. Many of his dearest and life-long compa- 
nions were dead, and he saw his darling grandchild going 
down into the grave before him. Is there one man in fifty 
thousand who would not have been prostrated beneath such 
an accumulation of calamities compressed within the com- 
pass of a few months? That more perfect sense of wretch- 
edness and desolation, which in mourning for the dead, suc- 
ceeds the first grief, when the loss is not yet realized, once 
nearly overpowered him ; but the next entry in his diary is 
as follows: ‘The melancholy horrors of yesterday must not 
return. ‘To encourage that dreamy state of incapacity is to 
resign all authority over the mind, and I have been used to 
say, ‘my mind to me a kingdom is.’ I am rightful monarch; 
and God to aid, I will not be dethroned by any rebellious 
passion that may rear its standard against me.” 

In turning to what Scott accomplished in literature during 
these dark years, it is curious to observe in one of the inter- 
vals of hope which relieved the anxieties of anticipated ruin, a 
gush of poetry, springing from that neglected and overgrown 
fountain of his imagination. The air of ‘“ bonny Dundee” 
running in his head, he wrote the fine verses on the story of 
Claverhouse leaving the Scottish Convention in 1688, and 
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hastening wherever, as he said, the spirit of Montrose should 
lead him, to rally his forces in the highlands. “I cannot 
say,’”’ writes Scott in his diary, ‘what made me take a frisk 
so uncommon of late years, as to write verses of free will. 
I suppose the same impulse which makes birds sing when the 
storm has blown over.” Whatever was the impulse, the 
bird had still a vigorous note. In his happiest day he pro- 
duced nothing of the kind more genial. It is characteristic 
to see the martial fire of the old Scottish ballads flaming up 
again. 

Though the series of the Waverley Novels was still con- 
tinued, Scott, feeling that the vein of fiction was nearly work- 
ed out, had turned his mind to the department of history, and 
engaged on his most laborious work—the Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, which was completed in one year, “in the midst 
of pain, sorrow, and ruin.” From the time of a great philoso- 
pher of antiquity, there has been an argument whether poet- 
ry or history is the truer; and pertinently to our present sub- 
ject we may quote an observation from a small volume, rich 
in fine reflection (‘‘Guesses at Truth.” ) ** Goldsmith’s poems, 
even without reckoning the best of them, his inimitable Vicar, 
are far truer than his histories; so beyond comparison are 
Smollett’s novels than his; and among the hundreds of cha- 
racters in Walter Scott’s novels, hardly one has not far more 
life and reality than his portrait of Bonaparte. The former 
springing fresbly from his genius, the latter put together like 
a huge mammoth of fragments picked up here and there, 
many of which ill fit into each other.” This remark, while 
it claims a more life-like reality for Scott’s purely imagina- 
tive creations, was not meant, as we understand it, to impeach 
the general accuracy of his historical work, which, in the 
main, has not been invalidated. When, with characteristie 
kindliness, he strove to divest himself of personal and na- 
tional animosity against the great Adversary of his country, 
the effort at impartiality lowered him, we think, from the 
high moral station from which the career of the French war- 
rior should be viewed. No one had watched the dazzling 
series of Napoleon’s wars with deeper interest than Scott; 
the war waged in the Peninsula filled both his waking and 
sleeping thoughts : “‘ I have spent,” he wrote on one occasion, 
“a most disordered and agitated night; never closing my 
eyes but that I was harrassed with visions of broken ranks, 
bleeding soldiers, dying horses, and ‘all the currents of a 
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heady fight.’” His contemporary feeling, the elevated strain 
of his letters, full as it was of a high-wrought hatred, appears 
to our minds to have come nearer the truth of a just moral 
sentence than the more subdued tone of his history. 

The crisis of Scott’s pecuniary troubles witnessed also the 
production of one of his publications, which, while less gene- 
rally known than almost any of the hundred volumes he 
wrote, was the composition regarded by himself with pecu- 
liar and unwonted pride. We refer to the letters under the 
signature of Malachi Malagrowther, when a ministerial 
scheme was in agitation to assimilate the monetary system 
of Scotland to that of England, by abolishing part of the cur- 
rency of the Scottish banks. The measure had its origin 
with some of Sir Walter’s friends, but stronger than private 
or political friendship, or the selfishness of misfortune, was 
that Scottish feeling, which colored his whole life. Exactly 
one month after his commercial catastrophe, he writes in his 
diary —‘‘I am horridly tempted to interfere in this affair of 
the Scottish banks, and yet I know that if I can attract any 
notice, I will offend my English friends, without propitiating 
our doom in Scotland :”—and on the next day, ‘I set about 
Malachi Malagrowther’s Letter on the late disposition to 
change every thing in Scotland to an English model. They 
do treat us very provokingly ;” then parodying a stanza in 
one of Moore’s Melodies, 


“QO Land of Cakes! said the Northern Bard, 
Though all the world betrayed thee, 

One faithful pen thy rights shall guard, 
One faithful harp shall praise thee.” 


Scott looked upon the project as an uncalled for experiment 
—an English experiment too— upon Scotland’s institutions, 
and appealing to the national feeling of his countrymen, he so 
effectually rallied them, that the British ministry, with all 
its train of economists, was routed by a little pamphlet. The 
fervor produced in Scotland by these short letters, was like 
that which Swift, under somewhat similar circumstances, fired 
in Ireland, by the celebrated Drapier’s letters. 'They are 
both trophies of literature—for they kindled the spirit of a 
whole people —they achieved the triumph of a lofty and no- 
ble emotion over the sordid views of a narrow political econo- 
my,—rebuking that short-sighted wisdom, which, relying on 
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the calculations of a presumptuous expediency, acknowledges 
no measure of national welfare, but the economy of wealth — 
gross, tangible wealth. Perhaps the only feature in Scott’s 
character which was not mellowed by age, was bis nationali- 
ty ; after having fought his country’s battle successfully on 
the currency question, he writes in his diary, respecting 
some threatened innovations on their Judicial system, “Then 
down fall, as national objects of respect and veneration, the 
Scottish Bench, the Scottish Bar, and the Scottish Law her- 
self, and ‘here is an end of an old song.’ Were I as I have 
been, I would fight knee deep in blood ere it came to that. 
I shall always be proud of Malachi as having headed back 
the Southron, or helped to do so, in one instance at least.” 

His enduring Scotticism led him on the very day he finish- 
ed writing the life of Napoleon, to plan the Tales of a Grand- 
father on Scottish history. When he was engaged many years 
before, in the composition of Marmion, some of the most ener- 
getic descriptions were conceived, while he was in quarters 
with the cavalry, and it was delight, whilst composing, to 
walk his powerful steed up and down upon the Porto Bello 
sands, within the beating of the surge, and now and then, 
plunging in his spurs, to go off as if at the charge with the 
spray dashing about him. This was the hot enthusiasm of 
fresh poetic inspiration, to which a beautiful contrast may be 
found in the composition of the Tales of a Grandfather. The 
increasing infirmities of years and of impaired health had 
caused him to change his high mettled steeds for an humble 
pony, and thus meekly mounted, the white-haired old man 
was in the habit of rehearsing to his delicate grandchild, mount- 
ed in the same style, the narrative of Scottish history, before 
committing them to paper. 

Sir Walter’s unparalleled labors on behalf of his creditors 
reduced his debts to an extent, that must have far exceeded 
any hopes but his own. But the penalty was a shattered 
constitution and death. Many years before there had been 
indications of a morbid affection of the brain, for after the 
composition of the Bride of Lammermoor, when that tragic 
romance was presented to himin print, the author remember- 
ed only the general story, the characters, incidents, and con- 
versations, being obliterated from his memory. At a later oc- 
casion, perceiving a failure of his power of recollection, he 
remarked, “If memory goes, all is up with me, for that was 
always my strong point.” 
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We need not dwell on the painful record of his malady, 
doubly painful from his consciousness of its advances. It 
was one shock of paralysis after another. In the approaches 
of death, separating the incomprehensible union of the spirit 
and its corporeal adherents, he appears to have felt the sha- 
dowy and mysterious visitations, which reach the soul 


“ When on that isthmus, which commands 
The councils of both worlds, it stands.” 


He experienced strange emotions of apprehension and pre- 
sentiment —showing the bent of his nature to superstition ra+ 
ther than to the opposite and thousandfold worse error of 
materialism and infidelity. On one occasion, when about to 
leave Abbotstord; he writes in his journal, “I have great un- 
willingness to set out on this journey to London. I almost 
think it ominous—It annoys me more than any thing of the 
kind in my life. My wife’s figure seems to stand before me, 
and her voice is in my ears, ‘Scott, do not go.’ It half fright- 
ens me. Strange throbbings at my heart.”— The decay 
of his sturdy animal strength seemed to lay bare the sensitive 
part of his being: tears sprang into his eyes at the sight of an 
old ruin—at the sound of the rushing of a brook, or the sigh- 
ing of the summer breeze, or at a repeated strain of the an- 
cient minstrelsy. Visiting the ruined castle of the Douglas, 
in company with Lockhart, he repeated his favorite of the 
old ballads—the Battle of Otterbourne, and the closing stan- 
za left him in tears, 


‘My wound is deep—I fain would sleep. 

Take thou the vanguard of the three, 

And hide me beneath the bracken bush, 
That grows on yonder lily lee. 

This deed was done at the Otterbourne 
About the dawning of the day. 

Earl Douglas was buried at the bracken bush, 
And the Percy led captive away.” 


While in this state of failing health, his excited sensibility 
was subject to an injury of a most painful description. The 
question of the Reform bill was agitating the kingdom, and 
Sir Walter, contrary to the expostulations of his family, de- 
termined to take part in a meeting of the freeholders at 
Jedburgh. In the midst of his speech, he was interrupted 
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by an uproar of hissing and hooting, which being renewed, 
—he abruptly closed his address, and with a bitter and an- 
gry contempt exclaimed, “I heed your gabble no more than 
the geese upon the green.” When after an indignant silence 
of a few minutes, he rose to retire, every trace of passion was 
gone—he gathered up the wonted serenity of his spirit—a 
death-expecting dignity—the solemn calm of one who felt 
that the grave was already opening for him. He turned 
round at the door, and bowed to the assembly; the insults 
were partly renewed ; bowing again, he took leave with the 
Roman phrase of the doomed gladiator, ‘ Moriturus vos salu- 
to.” On another occasion insults of a more aggravated kind 
were offered to him, and we may here take occasion to say, 
that we do not doubt that political asperity has contributed 
greatly to the severity of judgment upon Scott’s memory, in 
which, strange to say, many of his own countrymen have 
been in the habit of indulging. His high ‘Toryism continued 
unabated, and as Jacobitism—the ancient native growth — 
has been cleared from the Scottish soil, it seems to have 
been succeeded, ‘like some of the unexplained changes in the 
vegetable world, by a luxuriant crop of Radicalism. 

At length Scott was prevailed on to try the influence of 
foreign travel, and an intermission of that literary labor which 
had grown into a second nature. Like his great predeces- 
sors in prose-fiction, Fielding and Smollett, he sought the 
balmy atmosphere of the south—bhappily, not like them, to 
breathe his last under a foreign sky. On the eve of his de- 
parture, a brother poet, the mightiest of the age, visited ‘the 
sorrow-stricken door” of Abbotsford, and the contemplation 
of the minstrel preparing for his pilgrimage gave a nobler 
inspiration of poetry, than that famed classical lyric with 
which Horace called down a blessing upon his friend Virgil, 
when risking the same perils of the deep. We transcribe 
Wordsworth’s sonnet, and let the classical student turn to 
his volume; the superior excellence which we claim for the 
former, is the admirable blending of imagination and 
feeling, which in the Latin poem are not preserved in their 
due proportions: 


“ On the Departure of Sir Walter Scott from Abbotsford for Naples. 


“A trouble, not of clouds or weeping rain, 
Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light, 
Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon’s triple height : 
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Spirits of power assembled there, complain 

For kindred power departing from their sight ; 

While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe strain, 
Saddens his voice again and yet again. 

Lift up your hearts, ye mourners! for the might 

Of the whole world’s good wishes with him goes; 
Blessings and prayers in nobler retinue 

Than sceptred king or laurelled conqueror knows, 
Follow this wondrous potentate. Be true, 

Ye winds of ocean and the midland sea, 
Wafting your charge to soft Parthenope!” 

The pilgrimage of health soon proved a hopeless one. 
The mortal blow had been struck more than once, and it 
was plain that Scott’s giant labors were over, and that death 
was dealing with him. The habit of authorship had become 
so intense that it was utterly impossible to quell it. The 
mind, which in health had been so active in its apprehension 
of knowledge, so open to its reception from all quarters, was 
fast failing. A foreign land offered no attractions. Vesuvius 
and Pompeii, Naples, ‘‘the Eternal City” itself, St. Peter’s, 
and the Coliseum, were looked at with a vacant gaze. ‘The 
heart-ache of home-sickness was added to his malady. His 
thoughts were perpetually travelling back to Scotland, and 
with classic ground were strangely mingled fantastic Scottish 
associations.- On one occasion, the learned antiquary, Sir 
William Gell, pointed out to him the lake of Avernus, the 
temple of Apollo, the Lucrine Lake, Baia, Misenum, and 
the surrounding mountains, and what was the reply ?—the 
fragment of an old Jacobite ditty. ‘I found,” says his com- 
panion, ‘that something in the place had inspired recollec- 
tions of his own beloved country and the Stuarts, for he im- 
mediately repeated with a grave tone and with great em- 


phasis : 


‘Up the craggy mountain and down the mossy glen, 
We canna gang a milking for Charlie and his men.’ 


I could not help smiling at the strange commentary on my 
dissertation on the lake of Avernus.” 

As if apprehensive that death might overtake him in a 
foreign land, Scott became ungovernably impatient, and was 
brought back as rapidly as possible to London, which he 
reached in a state of extreme prostration. As we have re- 
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ferred to the outbreak of the angry populace at Jedburgh, it 
is with more satisfaction we can notice a tribute of popular 
feeling, of deeper interest, than the daily inquiries of the royal 
family. Allen Cunningham found several plain mechanics, 
late at night, standing at a neighboring corner, who asked 
him, “Do you know, sir, if this is the street where he is ly- 
ing ?” as if, he said, there was but one death-bed in London. 
But London was not the place for Walter Scott to die in. 
He yearned for Scotland, and was transported there, con- 
tinuing mostly either in stupor or delirium. In all the tragic 
and pathetic passages in his own romances, which have drawn 
tears from so many eyes, we know of none more touching 
than the passage in his biography, which describes the return 
of the dying minstrel to his own home. The approach to 
Tweedside restored a brief consciousness—he began to 
gaze about, and showed that he was recognising the features 
of the familiar landscape —by and by, he murmured half 
confidently the names of places, and (to continue the account 
in Mr. Lockhart’s words) “as we rounded the hill at Lad- 
hope, and the outline of the Eildons burst on him, he became 
greatly excited, and when turning himself on his couch, his 
eye caught at length his own towers, at the distance of a 
mile, he sprang up with a cry of delight. The river being 
in flood, we had to go round a few miles by Melrose bridge, 
and during the time this occupied, his woods and house being 
within prospect, it required occasionally the strength of us 
all to keep him in the carriage. After passing the bridge, 
the road for a couple of miles loses sight of Abbotsford, and 
he relapsed into his stupor ; but on gaining the bank immedi- 
ately above it, his excitement became again ungovernable. 
Mr. Laidlaw was waiting at the porch, and assisted in lifting 
him into the dining room, where his bed had been prepared. 
He sat bewildered for a few moments, and then resting his 
eye on Laidlaw, said, ‘Ha! Willie Laidlaw! O man, how 
often have I thought of you!’ By this time his dogs had as- 
sembled about his chair; they began to fawn upon him and 
lick his hands, and he alternately sobbed and smiled over 
them, until sleep oppressed him.” 

On a subsequent day, “having fallen asleep in his chair, 
after dozing for half an hour, he started awake, and shaking 
the plaids from his shoulders, said, ‘this is sad idleness; I 
shall forget what I have been thinking of, if I do not set it 
down now. Take me into my own room, and fetch the keys 
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of my desk.’ He repeated this so earnestly that we could 
not refuse: his daughters went into his study, opened his 
writing desk, and laid paper and pens in the usual order, and 
I then moved him through the hall and into the spot where he 
had always been accustomed to work. When the chair was 
placed at the desk, and he found himself in the old position, 
he smiled and thanked us, and said, ‘ Now give me my pen, 
and leave me for a little to myself’ His daughter put the 
pen into his hand, and he endeavored to close his fingers 
upon it, but they refused their office —it dropped on the pa- 
per. He sank back among the pillows, silent tears rolling 
down his cheeks.” 

Occasionally he asked some member of his family to read 
to him, and it is an impressive circumstance, that while pas- 
sages in his favorite authors, which he had recited a hundred 
times, seemed new to him, the Bible was listened to with 
signs of distinct remembrance, so deep into his spirit had 
sunk a mother’s early teaching, confirmed by an attention to 
the sacred volume throughout his life. When Mr. Lockhart, 
being requested by him to read, inquired from what book, he 
replied, “‘ Need you ask? there is but one.” In his wander- 
ings of mind, he was one while administering justice as she- 
riff; again, talking with Tom Purdie (who had died some 
years before) about the trees ; or distressingly fancying him- 
self at the polling-booth at Jedburgh, where he had been in- 
sulted, but oftener repeating some fragment of the sacred 
prophecies, or a verse from the old Scotch version of the 
psalms. We have no thought of attempting to take the mea- 
sure of Walter Scott’s piety. We do not emulate that pre- 
sumptuous zeal which thrusts itself between a fellow being 
and his Creator and Judge. There are secrets of the human 
heart, and the ways of God are past finding out. Let 
there then be candor and modesty and charity in judging of 
such things. ‘That Scott was a man who clung closely and 
strongly to this world, and the things of this world, is evident, 
but let it also be remembered, that he was a man whose ha- 
bit was to make no show of the deepest and purest emotions. 

A few weeks brought the end. He died in Scotland — in 
his own house—with all his children round him—in the 
bright sunlight of a summer noon — death wearing a gentler 
form than when it comes with the gloom of the closed cur- 
tain and the darkened chamber. ‘It was,” says his biogra- 
pher, “a beautiful day—so warm that every window was 
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wide open—and so perfectly still, that the sound of all others 
most delicious to his ear, the gentle ripple of the Tweed over 
its pebbles, was distinctly audible as we knelt around his 
bed, and his eldest son kissed and closed his eyes.” 

Upon the banks of that river, once the frontier of Scotland, 
and famed in its song and story, there stood —it is now many 
generations ago—a stately gothic abbey. Year after year 
within its walls were heard the solemn litany, the hymn of 
praise, the moans of solitary penitence, and the merriment of 
monastic revelry. A change has swept over the scene; those 
sounds have long been hushed; the edifice itself has yielded 
first to the swift assault of an unsparing fanaticism, and since 
to the slow decay of time; and what was once Dryburg Ab- 
bey is now a ruin— standing in its solitude, a type of greater 
revolutions—an ancient kingdom, an ancient ecclesiastical 
system, and an ancient form of society, all passed away. All 
that remains unchanged is the unstable water of the river 
Tweed, keeping its ancient ebb and flood, one day glittering 
in sunshine, and another touched by the shower or stricken by 
the storm: 

“?T will murmur on a thousand years, 
And flow as now it flows.” 


Alike imperishable is that stream which, gushing from the 
fountains of a poet’s genius, has found a channel in the uni- 
versal heart of man, drawing down upon its placid current 
the sympathy of smiles and gladdened faces and of tears. But 
the voice that gave utterance to the undying music is silent; 
the hand that wrought so marvellously is cold in death. It 
is now some eight years since the silence of that lonely abbey 
was broken—scarce broken by the hushed tread of a throng 
of mourners. Night was falling as they stood listening to 
the service for the burial of the dead, with that accompany- 
ing sound which, with a truth, no one can fail to recognise, 
has been indicated by a meditative imagination, as more po- 
tent than any earthly reverberation to shake the human 
heart—that brief sound: 
“The little sprinkling of cold earth that falls 
Echoed from the coffin lid.”— Wordsworth. 


The mourners went back from the ruin to a house far more 
desolate ; and now a part of that mouldering abbey is “the 
small quantity of Christian dust” which rests in the grave of 
Walter Scott. 
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Art. V.—1. Observations on the Financial Position and Credit 
of such of the States of the North American Union, as have 
contracted Public Debts. By ALExanDER TrotrTeR, Esq. 
London: December 26, 1839. 8vo. pp. 455. 


2. Remarks on the Currency of the United States, and present 
and future Prospects of the Country. By Pustivs. New 
York: 1840. Wiley and Putnam. 8vo. pp. 59. 


WE have united the titles of the above two works, with 
the intention however of treating but of one ; the proper time 
for action on the other has not yet come, perhaps not even 
for its discussion. When that time does arrive, our journal 
shall not be wanting in its efforts to place that great question 
of a national bank on its true foundation. In the mean time, 
we would willingly turn public attention towards it, as a 
matter of coming deliberation; and without pledging our- 
selves to either the plans or reasoning of the author, (an intel- 
ligent and experienced merchant, it is understood, in the 
city of New York,) still earnestly to recommend its perusal, 
as a sensible well written pamphlet, on sound principles, and 
an all important subject. Our present duty lies with the 
work first named, as bearing upon a question not less impor- 
tant, and of greater emergency —the maintenance of our fo- 
reign state credit. The two subjects, it is true, are intimate- 
ly united, whether viewed in theory or practice. A well 
organized United States bank, if now in existence, would 
greatly facilitate the establishment of our foreign loans ; and 
our foreign loans, rightly managed, will equally facilitate the 
establishment of a great national institution, without which 
we can have eventually neither a uniform unshaken credit 
abroad, nor a uniform well regulated currency at home— 
such is the connexion of these questions in practice, while in 
theory and principle they may be said to be identical, so that 
he who mismanages the one, will mismanage the other— 
the demagogue who reasons wrong about domestic currency, 
will reason wrong about foreign credits—and the party who 
have already ruined the currency at home, are but consist- 
ent reasoners when they go to undermine our national credit 
abroad. 

The work before us, on this subject, is one as well timed 
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as itis well written. In truth, some such has for a consider- 
able time been needed on both sides of the Atlantic—in Eng- 
land for information, in this country for instruction. The fo- 
reign capitalist wanted facts, that he might not be lending in 
the dark; while the American borrower stood equally in 
need of that knowledge, which in the long run is equally ne- 
cessary, and which the present work goes far to furnish— 
namely, the feelings of the lender, and the principles of cre- 
dit esteemed by him to be essential. Eighteen states of the 
American confederacy, in their sovereign capacity, entering 
into the European money market as borrowers, authorising 
loans to the extent of near two hundred millions of dollars, 
and actually negotiating them to the amount of near one hun- 
dred and fifty millions ; this was both a new question for the 
European capitalist to decide, and a new business for the 
American legislatures to manage, so that no wonder what 
between ignorance and mismanagement on one side or both, 
some evil has ensued, and much disappointment. The pre- 
sent prostration of American state credit in Europe has been 
the necessary result, it may be said, of such mutual want of 
knowledge, the natural consequence, in short, of blind +4 
dity on the one side, and equally blind confidence on the 
other, making that to be, for the moment at least, to both 
countries a ruinous operation, which wisely conducted would 
have been equally profitable to both. 

We repeat, therefore, that we deem this volume of Mr. 
Trotter peculiarly well timed, and coming as it does from a 
leading broker on the London Exchange, as likely to exer- 
cise an extensive and favorable influence on the future finan- 
cial relations of England and the United States. 

Of the ability with which it is executed, we may speak 
hereafter more at large ; we would here only observe, that it 
is a work marked equally by knowledge, good sense, and 
candor, neither exaggerating nor diminishing the facts, or the 
difficulties of the case, or the conclusions of caution to be 
drawn from them. Mr. T. writes, in short, as a prudent ca- 
pitalist would act, deliberating carefully on some great finan- 
cial operation, putting down in detail the facts of the case, 
and the elements of his calculations, together with their vari- 
ous pro’s and con’s, and summing up the whole with a distinct 
memorandum of the fundamental principles on which alone 
he is willing to go into the transaction, and the hypothetic 
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contingencies that will even then make the balance incline 
to the one side or the other. 

Such is the leading character of the work ; and, leaving to 
the British reviewer what to the British public is most inte- 
resting,—its geographical and statistic details,—we will con- 
fine our observations chiefly to what we on our part must 
learn from the other side; that is, the light in which the ca- 
pitalists of the old world regard the recent financial proceed- 
ings of the new, and what are the elements of credit to which 
they will mainly look, in all their future operations with it. 
All will admit that this is a very great economical question ; 
we say that itis more. It is the great economical question, 
bearing deeply on the interests not only of the United States 
or England, but on the world at large, —a question not only 
of nations, but of continents— we might almost say, of the 
fates and fortunes of the human race. This may sound, we 
are aware, very like rhetorical exaggeration; in our opinion 
it is not so, but plain fact and common sense. Among the 
fertile regions of the earth yet to be subdued by the labor of 
man, and made productive for the born or unborn millions 
whose numbers are limited but by the means of adequate 
nourishment, among these unsubdued and fertile wildernesses 
—those within the territory of the United States are the most 
magnificent in their extent, and the most unbounded in their 
fertility ; and it is to the bringing of these within the sphere of 
human industry, by means of canals and rail-roads, that the 
loans in question have been both made and expended. Now 
the rapidity or the slowness with which this magnificent ope- 
ration is to go on, first, of bringing them within the field of 
human labor, and secondly, of their progressive conversion 
into fruitful fields, for the abode and support of those who 
otherwise come into a world where there is neither room nor 
food for them; none can deny but that this is among the 
greatest questions of human interest, among the most deter- 
mining causes of peace and quiet to the old world, by giving 
to its half fed millions more bread and better bread, as well 
as of boundless prosperity to the new, by making her the 
granary of nations, and substituting man, with all his capa- 
cities, art, science, and religion, for the silence and solitude 
of the wilderness and the prairie. 

But again, this question of rapidity or slowness is but in 
other terms the practical question of high or low American 
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credit in Europe. By the capital of the old world alone can 
the wildernesses of the new be reduced : the question of their 
conversion is, therefore, the question of the loans by which 
such conversion is to be effected, which brings us back to 
our original position, namely, that American credit in Europe 
is the great financial question of the world, and that thorough 
knowledge as to facts, and a right understanding as to prin- 
ciples, in the financial intercourse between Europe and Ame- 
rica, upon which it is evident the extent of such loans must 
eventually rest, is to’ be reckoned among the highest interests 
of humanity, and therefore to be entered upon with a due 
sense of the responsibility that awaits the decision of it. It 
is too late, indeed, for Europe to take up the general question, 
whether she will lend or not lend her surplus accumulations 
to the new world. Such surplus must come whether she 
wills it or not. With or without the owners of it it will come. 
Nature so rules it—self-interest demands it; and, however 
individuals may doubt, or governments oppose, the march of 
capital is still westward. 


“Westward the course of empire takes its way.” 


The European mass is in motion, not only of population but 
of treasure ; and if it flow not out upon us in a deep current 
from the coffers of bankers, it will yet come in what, without 
skill to guide the current, is perhaps its safer and more refresh- 
ing, though slower form —in the scattered rain-drops of petty 
individual savings, remitted for the sake of higher interest, or 
brought over by actual emigrants. ‘That such process of 
transfer must go on, and increase with every advance of 
knowledge and facility of intercourse, so long as any differ- 
ence remains in the rate of profit, itis easy tosee. The 
only question for either party to determine is, whether it 
shall go on, as it has heretofore done, so far as loans are con- 
cerned, blindly and rashly, in ignorance and distrust, or in- 
telligently and safely, in knowledge and mutual well placed 
confidence. If henceforward in ignorance, it will be the fault 
of the European lender, for full sources of information are 
here brought before him ; if, again, on insufficient principles 
of credit, it will be the fault of the American borrower, for 
he may here learn the conditions on which alone permanent 
European confidence can in future rest on transatlantic 
loans. 
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The extent, variety, minuteness, and exactness of inform- 
ation exhibited in the work before us, is highly creditable 
to our author, and for a foreigner, it may be added, truly 
wonderful. So far as financial statistics are concerned, it is 
true, the outline was furnished him, or rather might have 
been, for we do not see that he has quoted it, in a very acces- 
sible form—we allude, of course, to the report of 1839, 
made by the recent comptroller of the state of New York, A. 
C. Flagg, Esq., embodying the answers received by him 
from the financial officers of the different states, in answer to 
the circular addressed to them immediately after the passage 
of the general banking law of this state, in May, 1838. As 
that law made provision for the reception of the various state 
stocks as security for notes issued by the new institutions, it 
became necessary for the comptroller, to whom the issue of 
such countersigned notes was entrusted, to inform himself 
thoroughly of the amounts, dates, conditions, etc., of these 
various state stocks. But even with this in his hand, which 
we somewhat doubt of, Mr. Trotter had but an outline which 
he was to fill up and carry out by his own diligence and re- 
search, which, so far as we ourselves are masters of the 
subject, he has faithfully and fully done up to the date of its 
publication ; of which, with a view we presume to give pre- 
cision to his statemeuts, the very day is given, namely, the 
26th of December, 1839. The more recent work of Tanner, 
on the canals and rail-roads of the United States, was of 
course not before him ; though, from cursory examination, we 
do not think it would have added much to his facts—nothing, 
certainly, to his reasonings. His work may be considered, 
therefore, as fair authority with both parties, putting the Eu- 
ropean capitalist in full possession of the facts upon which 
rests the question of American responsibilities, and the Ame- 
rican borrower, of the principles on which past loans should 
have been made and future ones must be. For these merits, 
entitling it to rank as an international work, transitory indeed, 
but all important for the present question, we know none 
other to place in competition with it, whether we look at 
amount of information, clear arrangement, or conclusive sum- 
ming up. 

A rapid summary will exhibit the nature of its contents, and 
bring before our readers its fundamental principles, which it 
will be our task rather to enforce than criticise. The work 
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consists of eight extended chapters, together with an appendix 
of tables and reports. 

Its first chapter is introductory and historical, distinguish- 
ing, what in Europe it is very needful to do, between the 
credit of the general government of the United States, and 
that of the separate states themselves, and paying a just tri- 
bute to the high integrity which, from its commencement, has 
marked the financial history of this union. Its first national 
act was one that established its character. ‘ At the time of 
the settlement of the constitution, arrears of interest had 
greatly swelled the claims of the public creditors; but on 
the assembling of the first constitutional congress, an act was 
passed to make provision for the whole outstanding engage- 
ments of the government, and with a degree of integrity that 
is rare in the history of the financial embarrassments of states, 
the claims of the creditors at home were postponed till those of 
the foreign creditor were provided for.” —p.4. For this solid 
foundation of a credit that we trust is never to be shaken, 
either at home or abroad, the nation owes a debt of gratitude, 
that has never yet been duly paid, to the memory of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who framed, founded, and established it ; 
and we are glad to learn that the forthcoming second volume 
of his life, by his son, will throw fresh light on this noblest 
monument both of his individual wisdom and of our national 
good faith. A rapid outline is then given by Mr. Trotter of 
the growth of this national debt, and its final extinction in the 
year 1834, so that on the first of January of the following 
year, no portion either of the foreign or domestic engage- 
ments of the federal government, amounting at one time to 
the sum of $158,713,049, remained unredeemed—exhibiting, 
observes our author, ‘‘in connexion with the completion of 
so many extensive and important undertakings, in so short a 
time, in a very strong point of view, the wealth and resources 
of the country.” That this hitherto unparalleled phenome- 
non, the voluntary and fair extinguishment of a national debt 
by full payment to its creditors, was a result unwisely has- 
tened among us, as a matter at least of republican if not of 
party triumph, will now, we think, be generally conceded. 
For ourselves, we thought so then, and think so now, and 
were not wanting at that time in our feeble efforts to stem the 
torrent of American self-gratulation. The error was, that it 
was taken up by the people as a political or patriotic ques- 
tion, whether the nation should or should not be indebted to 
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the capitalists of Europe. “If providence permits me to 
meet you in another session,” was the language of President 
Jackson, in his message of December, 1833, “I shall have 
the high gratification of announcing to you that the national 
debt is extinguished. I cannot refrain from expressing the 
pleasure I feel at the near approach of that desirable event.” 
As a financial question, which alone in truth it was, few con- 
sidered it; and in our judgment the country is now reaping the 
natural, and by the reflecting among us, the foreseen fruits 
of the false decision then made and carried out—reaping it, 
we say, first in the increased necessity under which the 
country has since lain, of new and other loans from Europe, 
and on more expensive and less available securities, and with 
more questionable credit ; and secondly, in the total loss from 
our national money market of our only unquestioned stock, 
whether for domestic or foreign investment—a loss, we add, 
of incalculable magnitude, in a financial point of view, and 
one for which no substitute can be provided. 

Were this last the only evil resulting from that fallacious 
act of patriotism, it would of itself far outweigh the only Eu- 
ropean reputation it purchased, that of more wealth than wis- 
dom. Without public monied securities of as unquestioned 
character as the charter of men’s lives and liberties, no great 
enterprising commercial nation can be long either safe or 
prosperous. For confidence at home, and confidence abroad, 
there must be some safe, profitable national receptacle, for 
that large amount of floating capital which it is absolutely 
essential for financial safety in every department of produc- 
tive industry, should be kept floating, waiting investment, or 
standing ready to meet emergencies wherever they may oc- 
cur. Now without such, what will be the result? This is 
obvious : such capital, we may rest assured, will ‘ float” else- 
where ; it will not stay at hazard, it will not stay without 
profit. If foreign, therefore, it will be withdrawn, if domes- 
tic, it will be driven into its permanent and final investments, 
hastily, and therefore rashly, and not only so, but converting 
all circulating capital into fixed capital, leaving behind no 
reserve to draw upon in case of necessity, no fresh store-house 
that may be opened in time of need ; leaving the whole of the na- 
tional industry to live as it were “from hand to mouth,” a con- 
dition as little desirable for a nation as for individuals; and yet 
such must necessarily be the case, in a greater or less degree, 
with every country destitute, as we are now, of a competent 
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amount of the highest classof government securities. To what 
point of elevation American credit would by this time have 
grown up, had our public loans continued under this earlier 
and better form—for be it remembered we then paid off a 
greater amount than the states have since borrowed, and 
might, if we had thus chosen, perpetuated it,—how high this 
American security would have stood in foreign markets ; how 
widely it would’ have circulated through the commercial 
world; how deeply it would have planted itself in the con- 
fidence of all Europe, and on what favorable terms it might , 
have been enlarged when needed, with the unblemished 
character of our federal government for financial integrity, 
its unquestioned means of actual repayment, and its ample 
revenues from customs and lands, to add as a specific pledge 
and guarantee for the safety of the foreign capitalist both in 
interest and principal—all this we may readily conceive, for 
it is obvious, and it must be with a sigh of regret, now that it is 
a treasure we have thrown away, when we look around and 
see how different a picture is in fact presented to us of the 
new and preferred form under which the same amount of 
European loan, or\ rather less by twenty millions, has been 
taken up by our comntry, and now standsa stigma and a dis- 
grace to us. In this we censure not the new loans, or those 
who made them, for they were needed by the country ; but 
the voluntary liquidation of the old, which made them needed: 
and still more do we hold to account, for the actual de- 
graded condition of American credit in Europe, our present 
unwise rulers, and their pernicious counsels; we call them 
to the bar of their country to answer to the charge of a wilful 
overthrow —and malignant, as well as wilful—of the fair 
fame of American credit. 

The history of our two successive national banks is then 
given by our author succinctly but justly, and the neces- 
sity of such a controlling institution as the United States Bank 
once was, for a sound currency, clearly and forcibly demon- 
strated. Alluding to the disorganized state of the currency 
that followed the termination of the old bank of the United 
States, and arising, as he observes, from the want of a con- 
trolling power to regulate the exchange between the states, 
Mr. T. goes on to observe, ‘ The government, who were con- 
scious of this, in order to remedy these evils, nobly sacrificin 
the pride of consistency to the good of the country, pasion 
again to the expedient of a national institution, and a new 
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bank was established in 1816, during the second presidency 
of Mr. Madison, with a charter very similar to that which 
preceded. ‘The charter of the new bank extended to 1836 ; 
and the institution appears to have fully answered the 
purposes for which it was established. Public and private 
credit was raised froma prostrate toa very elevated con- 
dition ; the finances of the nation were placed upon a solid 
foundation ; and a great reduction, as well as a greater 
degree of steadiness, was effected in the rate of the commercial 
exchanges of the country.” (p. 13.) 

The history of the presidential war against it, and its final 
unhappy triumph, is thus summed up by our author, 
modestly as becomes a foreigner, in relation to the 
constitutional question, but explicitly enough in its financial 
results :— ‘* Whatever the real notions of the president may 
have been, the victory he thus obtained over the bank, 
whether ultimately for good or for evil, has, in its immediate 
consequences, proved most disastrous.” (p. 18. 

In assigning this origin to our present financial troubles, 
though Mr. T’. but agrees with all sound reasoners in our 
own country, still is his evidence in the case an all-important 
one, as being that of a highly competent and wholly unpre- 
judiced witness—one who views the question from without, 
and therefore sees what those within, with equal truth, never 
can see, namely, the relative bearing of all parts of the sub- 
ject. All American reasoning, too, on this question, however 
conclusive, is necessarily tainted with the suspicion of some 
party feeling. Let us be content then to receive the truth 
from the testimony of one against whom such suspicion can- 
not rest; not only a foreigner, but a friend to prerogative, 
and therefore not likely to quarrel with its exercise ; and as 
far as may here be judged, one partial also to the character of 
the late President Jackson. After a clear exposition of the 
nature and extent of our internal trade, and the salutary con- 
trol exercised by the United States Bank over the domestic 
exchanges of the country, Mr. T. thus proceeds: 


“The measure of the president which withdrew the deposits 
from the federal bank, and dispersed them among the different 
state banks of the union, put an end to this system of mutual ac- 
commodation. Local banks, whatever might be their willingness, 
could not give facilities in the same manner and to the same ex- 
tent. The treasury, moreover, no longer requiring the transmis- 
sion of the accruing revenue to head quarters, the sums received 
remained fixed where the legitimate wants of commerce did not 
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require them; and by making credit easily attainable, engendered 
a spirit of speculation in the districts where money was thus ren- 
dered superabundant; while the belief that these balances were 
not likely to be required, removed, at the same time, all feelings of 
restraint on the part of the banks with regard to the extent of their 
issues. This state of things, by greatly augmenting the profits of 
all banks which dealt in inland exchanges, (increasing, as it did, the 
general commercial dealings of the country,) encouraged the forma- 
tion of new banks, which, by liberal issues of their notes, and grants 
of loans, gave a fresh impulse to speculation. The effect was soon 
visible,” &c.—(p. 35.) 


Among the subsequent measures of the administration, 
carrying out the same policy—the “ specie circular” and the 
“‘ gold bill,” Mr. 'T’. esteems the most calamitous ; the first in 
heaping up specie where it was not wanted—the second in 
causing an unnatural drain on the stock of gold in Europe— 
forcing the importation of it into the United States in opposi- 
tion to all the laws of trade—deranging all foreign exchanges 
so long as the current lasted, and eventually to be forced 
back by the same irresistible laws to the very countries it 
came from, thus entailing uselessly upon the country effect- 
ing it the expenses and the risk of a double transfer, as well 
as all the evils of a deranged and fluctuating currency. 

The second chapter of his work Mr. T. devotes to the 
examination of what lies at the basis of all national credit— 
the physical resources of the country trusted—its natural 
advantages, and the moral and intellectual elements of its 
more permanent prosperity. All these he estimates in our 
case as a patriot would ever wish his country estimated—in 
the first rank—with discrimination indeed in parts, but highly 
and justly on the whole. 

After this full examination and fair estimate of the natural 
resources of our country, Mr. T. proceeds in his following 
chapters to that which constitutes the final aim of his work : 
namely, the loans made by the various states of the union— 
their respective amounts—items—application and results— 
all carried out into their minutest details, with a view to put 
the foreign capitalist in complete possession of all the facts 
bearing upon either the security of past loans, or the credit 
of any future ones. In entering on this point, he sets out 
with a fundamental proposition strongly and justly in our 
favor : namely, that inasmuch as such loans have been, in 
almost every instance, made and expended by the states, 
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with a view to obtain either an immediate or a prospective 
return in the way of interest, that this profitable application 
of the amounts borrowed should cause a great distinction to 
be made by the crediting party —between these loans and 
those that now form the national debts of European states ; 
all of which have invariably been expended to provide for 
public defence, the protection of commerce, and the expenses 
of the civil administration, or in other modes which leave no 
tangible traces behind them of the sums expended, and yield 
no pecuniary return to defray the interest upon the debts 
contracted. This distinction, he argues, ought not to be lost 
sight of, in estimating the respective security which loans 
contracted for such different purposes offers to the lender. 
Now, this clear and obvious distinction, which in the long 
run will be found all-important, is one comparatively new to 
the government money lenders of Europe. With their royal 
creditors, all is gentlemanly, unproductive expenditure ; in 
other words, to “spend money like a king.” For a government 
to borrow money in the spirit of a tradesman or an artisan, 
for the benefit of its citizens, in order that more money may 
come back through its productive expenditure—this is a 
principle as foreign to their practice (setting aside the recent 
example of Belgium, and perhaps the elder republican one 
of Holland,) as the reputation of it would probably be dis- 
tasteful to their anti-republican feelings. But the question is 
not, how such loans appear to the government borrowing, but 
to their subjects lending ; not what kings, but what the peo- 
ple think of this matter ; whether they are not likely to deem 
it rather an additional security to their loan, that their credi- 
tors should be prudent as well as great men, and hard work- 
ing as well as honest :— whether, in short, they will not feel 
full as easy about their security, when they see their money 
turned into canals and railroads, opening up new avenues to 
national wealth, as when they find it going off in a flash, or 
squandered on a royal feast—fired away in powder, or frit- 
tered away in pensions. In our judgment, though a new les- 
son, they will soon learn it ; and come, in a wonderfully short 
time, to look with full as much respect on such peaceful, pru- 
dent borrowers; as they have long done on their spendthrift 
creditors, and with at least equal confidence on loans that 
fortify themselves, and insure naturally their own repayment 
by the products of the plough, the loom, and the loaded train 
—as those which, “leaving not a wreck behind,” find*their 
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only strength in the breath of princes. On this feature of our 
actual and coming greatness, we mean our system of inter- 
nal improvement, Mr. T. dwells with a minuteness which 
indicates his deep and just sense of its value. However de- 
graded or disgraced by mistakes or mismanagement, it is still 
a glorious theme at least for an American to dwell upon — 
whether we regard the enterprise, the science, or the success 
that has prompted, directed, or followed, our great works of 
public improvement. Our great New-York canal, for instance, 
paying for itself within a year after it was completed ; our 
4,000 miles of finished rail-road, uniting, in one continuous 
line, the north with the south, and the east with the west ; 
the 150,000 tons of steam tonnage upon our waters ; the loco- 
motives of our American engineers, displacing on their own 
rail-roads those of Europe; the rapidity, cheapness, and skill 
of our constructions, calling forth missions of scientific in- 
quiry from the governments of France, Austria, and Russia— 
all these are matter to a foreigner of admiration, if not as- 
tonishment ; to an American, of justifiable pride and an 
honorable boast —for it shows not only what great things have 
been, but what still greater will be accomplished. But into 
these matters we will not now enter, nor follow our author into 
details familiar enough here, though we doubt not bothnew and 
wonderful to his readers at home. We deem it more impor- 
tant to take up his general views, and enforce their application. 
Between the northern and southern states of the Ame- 
rican confederacy, regarded as borrowers, Mr. T. gives a 
decided preference to the former, on the grounds of superior 
moral confidence, arising out of the condition and feelings of 
society. The stricter business habits of the north—greater 
economy —absence of slavery —the greater attention paid 
in these states, and the more adequate provision made, for 
educating the people ; the wider prevalence of the religious 
spirit, and the tone of character formed by it: all these go 
very naturally to awaken confidence in the people, and con- 
sequently in the states of the north, as to security of loans 
made by them, beyond what is afforded by the unquestionably 
richer and more valuable products of the south ; and show us 
where, as a people, we are to find the corner-stone of our 
national credit in Europe. He takes care, however, to re- 
mind us all, both north and south, of our “ too great prone- 
ness to engage in rash speculation, a fault,” he says, “‘ equall 
chargeable against the inhabitants of all parts of the Union.” 
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Passing by this last charge, which, if the old adage be true, 
experience has probably now greatly cured us of ; but which, 
in truth, is but the occasional excess of that very spirit of 
enterprise which has made us as a nation what we are ; 
passing this by, we press on that, most pressed upon by our 
author, the moral and religious element of credit, as that in 
which our rulers at least, if not our people, most need the 
lesson. Our author, indeed, hesitates not, and we think 
justly, to make the influence of moral habits and religious 
principle the hinging point of our present financial crisis. In 
deprecating, however, the dangerous tendency of demo- 
cratic principles, in withholding the legislatures from taxation 
for the means of paying interest, he observes: “ It must be 
borne in mind that the direction of the bias which this power 
will give to the course of events, will depend on the character 
of the people who exercise it: and as in the supposed 
instance—the question is a simple one—of whether the 
states will act fradulently or honestly, much will depend 
on the prevalence of religious principles among them: for 
no views of expediency, however far sighted, or even 
principles of national honour, can, under the supposed cir- 
cumstances, be relied upon. To what extent, therefore, 
religious feelings prevail in the United States, and are likely 
to form a principle of action, must be a question of deep 
importance if viewed only in connexion with the subject 
under discussion; for in deciding whether in times of 
difficulty the states will keep good faith with their creditors 
or not, the existence of such an influence, or of an opposite 
one, must infallibly be found to throw its weight into one side 
the balance or the other.” (pp. 355, 356.) 

Now, if we deem this plainly put by our author, let us 
remember also that it is rightly put,—that it is farther but 
a hypothetic case stated against us: and in fine, that the 
recent disgraceful hesitation of one of the wealthiest of our 
debtor states to make provision for its interest, a fact then 
partially before our author, as well as its earlier infidelity to 
the honor of its engagements in paying its dividends ina 
depreciated currency, would fully have justified a foreign 
creditor in holding even plainer language of doubt, whether 
religious principles were exercising their due influence on 
our people. His concluding language in summing up the 
financial condition of Pennsylvania, would indicate that in 
the eyes of her foreign creditors she had fallen from her once 
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high estate. The best he can say for her credit thus shaken, 
is, “that her great wealth appears to offer a sufficient 
guarantee that its public credit may be maintained at an 
easy cost to its inhabitants.” (p. 178.) 

It is true that this latter and deeper stain of infidelity to 
her promises, she has now at length wiped off from her 
escutcheon—in time for repentance—but not in time for 
unblemished honour :—may her example, we say, prove a 
warning to such other of the indebted states as, with crippled 
means, will soon be called to the same sharp trial. Let it 
be a warning to them not to palter—no, not for one 
instant— between present expediency and lasting infamy ; 
between the call of interest, and the call of duty. Duty 
alone is true interest for states, as well as statesmen. On 
this point let us recall to such as tremble in their faith, the 
high-toned language of their recent eloquent advocate abroad. 

“The states,” says Daniel Webster, “cannot rid them- 
selves of their obligations otherwise than by the honest 
payment of the debt. They can pass no law impairing the 
obligation of our contracts—they can make nothing a tender 
in discharge of such contracts but gold and silver. They 
possess all adequate power of providing for the case by taxes 
and internal means of revenue. They cannot get round their 
duty nor evade its force. Any failure to fulfil their under- 
takings would be an open violation of public faith, to be fol- 
lowed by the penalty of dishonor and disgrace ; a penalty, 
it may be presumed, which no state of the American union 
would be likely to incur.”—(Letter to Messrs. Baring, Bro- 
thers, § Co.) 

As Americans, we must blush to think that such defence 
was needed to satisfy the foreign creditor, but still more that 
our subsequent acts have gone so far to justify that prospec- 
tive distrust. We owe it however to ourselves and our 
country, to cast off from the American name and soil, the 
imputation of such reckless democracy. It is not of native 
but imported growth among us—an exotic in our land, and 
inoculated upon us from abroad. This poisonous leaven of 
mischief in our free institution is, in short, the spirit of Jaco- 
binism from the old world, and not the democracy of the new. 
It is the spawn of atheism, socialism, and chartism, to which 
indeed we have too readily furnished a “ nidus’” — but be- 
gotten and bred not here, in the pure air of equal rights, and 
the bright sunshine of universal comfort, but in the putrid 
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fens of decaying despotism in less favored lands, where the 
maddening wrongs of insulted humanity, and the goading 
wants of a cheerless poverty—whose only resource is the 
prison or the alms house ; amid scenes where all that is sweet 
in the human heart is turned into bitterness, and all that is 
strong into rage against social rights and social laws—thence 
comes it. These are the men among us that are now ready 
to nullify contracts and wipe out debts with a sponge; and 
it is through their noisy influence, and the base servility of 
the present dominant party, that has received them as a 
make weight into its faltering ranks—it is to them and their 
rabid hostility to all firm and settled principles, divine or 
human, that we owe this stain upon our hitherto stainless 
shield. Of this fact indeed our author seems aware, 
for in a note, (p. 57,) he speaks of the ‘ numbers who leave 
Europe every year, driven either by distress or by miscon- 
duct to America, and swelling in the Atlantic cities their 
large proportion of unruly and unprincipled characters.” But, 
thanks to the spirit of American freemen, this danger is now 
past, or at least fast passing. Pennsylvania has at length 
done her duty —tardily, we say—not unwillingly — for 
blindfolded she had been led to the brink of ram— and no 
other debtor state, however entangled in the toils of party, will 
venture, we think, upon a course wherein another has been so 
signally rebuked, and from which their file leader has been 
forced to recede under the universal reclamation of an in- 
sulted people. It is pleasing to note the calmness and the 
candor of our author on this tender point. After arguing 
that it augured well for the credit of the respective states in 
times of future difficulty ; that during the late period of sus- 
pension of cash payments, their several engagements to the 
public creditor were in almost every case discharged in 
specie ; or if that could not be obtained, in its equivalent ; 
he goes on to add: “ The states of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania were among the exceptions to this honorable line of 
conduct; but the former state subsequently passed a law 
requiring all future interest on its loans to be paid in specie ; 
and Pennsylvania has just done her creditors the tardy jus- 
tice of passing a similar enactment, and is about to make 
compensation to them for the dividends which were paid in 
depreciated paper.”—(p. 105.) This incubus of foreign 
growth is at length, we say, cast off — once and for ever, we 
trust, from American counsels, but it is too late a repentance 
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for the political party ruling in those counsels by means of 
such base alliance—and they and their rulers must pay the 
penalty. 

Upon the basis then of religion and commercial honor, 
will American state credit henceforward rest; and until 
their canals and rail-roads become sufficiently productive, 
must the debtor states meet their interest, as Pennsylvania is 
now doing, by adequate direct taxation. ‘They can neither 
avoid it nor get round it. Whatever the sacrifice, it must be 
made —whatever the hazard, it must be met; and the party 
that hesitates in it—yea, but for amoment—by whatever 
name called, will unhesitatingly be spurned from the councils 
of an honorable and a religious people. 

What American, we ask, but feels his own honor impli- 
cated, as well as that of his country, in every such act of 
base, because needless, insolvency. In the eyes of the fo- 
reigner, it is the act not of a single state, but of the American 
people and the American empire, and American credit must 
both bear the stain and pay the forfeit. What then should 
be the feelings, again we ask, of every patriotic citizen, 
towards statesmen base enough to advise, or a legislature 
demented enough to follow, such suicidal counsels. But this 
is a lesson too eloquently and recently given to Pennsylvania 
by one of her own sons, for us to mar it by our feebleness. 

«¢ Whatever shades of distinction,” said Mr. Biddle, at his 
late address on the opening of the Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land Canal, “we may find among ourselves, to foreign na- 
tions we are essentially one single people. The stain which 
falls upon the youngest member of the confederacy spreads 
over the whole. ‘The states are firmly linked hand in hand 
with each other, and the electric shock which touches one 
instantly thrills through the whole. The first state which 
should be false to its engagements should be tabooed — 
stricken from the rolls. Her fallen star should be blotted 
from the nation’s flag as no longer worthy to share its glories. 
Her very soil would be deemed pestilential, and men would 
go round its borders to shun its infection.” 

This principle of fidelity to contracts once satisfactorily 
settled in the financial operations of the new world, all is 
clear. The coffers of Europe will then be open unlimitedly 
to a borrower like America, whose natural sources of wealth 
are so unbounded — whose character is unimpeachable — 
who doubles to the creditor the security of his debt by the 
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prudent and profitable use he makes of the money borrowed 
—and who pays to the lender a double or a triple interest to 
what he could obtain at home, without fraud and without fail. 
But there is a second principle, and second in moment only 
to the moral corner-stone of credit; it is that of a specific 
pledge for the faithful and punctual payment, of interest in 
the first place, and eventually of the loan itself. This is also 
plainly laid down by our author in connexion with a just eu- 
logium upon the state of New York, for its adoption of this 
policy, in the most successful work of internal improvement, 
here or elsewhere —the Erie canal. ‘ With a scrupulous 
regard,” says Mr. T., “for the maintenance of its credit, 
this state, at the commencement of the works, pledged also 
the tolls that should be received, for the payment of the debt ; 
and it is from the two sources combined, that the means of 
cancelling it have been obtained within nineteen years of its 
creation. ‘This circumstance very forcibly proves how im- 
portant it is that states, if they wish not only effectively to 
guard their credit, to give perfect stability to their engage- 
ments, but to attend to their truest interests, should never 
have recourse to loans in aid of such enterprises, without at 
the same time providing, either by auxiliary funds or by tax- 
es, for the payment of the interest, and for their final reim- 
bursement. It is by this judicious policy alone, that the Erie 
canal is at this moment the unburdened source of a large re- 
venue to the state, enabling the legislature, without embar- 
rassment, to act in the true spirit of its object, by reducing 
the tolls, when the interests of trade require it, unfettered by 
any considerations of a mere fiscal nature. Without the 
adoption of such a system, a state will not only fail to derive 
this benefit, but must fail, likewise, to inspire capitalists with 
that full conviction of their security, which will induce them 
to come forward on liberal terms to their assistance.” — pp. 
83, 84. 

Under this conclusive judgment of one familiar with all the 
financial operations of Europe, we now perceive our error. 
No American state loan should ever have been negotiated in 
that market, without a specific guarantee, either of auxiliary 
funds or pledged taxes, in addition to the proceeds of the loan 
itself. None should have been so negotiated in the past — 
none can be in future. We must first place ourselves on a 
level with European government borrowers, by a pledged 
security, and then shall we enjoy the benefit of what we offer 
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to them peculiar. We must first start fair with them in the 
race, and the competition will not long be doubtful. 

New York, in her prosperous career, began, we see, on this 
sound principle ; and as New Yorkers, we cannot but rejoice 
that it is thus rightly estimated abroad. We recommend her 
example in that, as well as some other points, to her sister 
states. She began right in her system of internal improve- 
ments, and under her present guidance will hold on unfalter- 
ing; for she rightly appreciates it as the key to national pros- 
perity. It well deserves looking back a moment, to mark 
the results thus far. Upon commencing the canal, in 1817, 
a special fund of the salt and auction duties was created and 
set apart for the security of the public creditor, and up to the 
year 1825, the power of borrowing vested in the canal com- 
missioners, was by law strictly limited to amounts for the 
payment of the interest of which the income of the fund at 
the time of borrowing “ should be deemed ample and suffi- 
cient.” This, doubtless, was the wise and honest principle, 
and like all such, whether in conduct or finance, a blessing 
came with it, in this case, high credit and merited success. 
In 1835, when the amount necessary for the liquidation of the 
debt had been collected and invested, the salt and auction 
duties having performed their appointed task, were re-trans- 
ferred to the general fund, leaving to the state a nett revenue 
from the tolls of the canals, after deducting all expenses of 
collection, maintenance, and repairs, of over one million of 
dollars, created out of nothing, through the use of state cre- 
dit wisely guided. How the state and city of New York 
have thriven under this true American system, it were long 
to tell; but in these days of timid distrust — nay more — of 
despondency and dishonesty, it is cheering to look at such a 
picture. Since the period when our loans began, and inter- 
nal improvement commenced, we find our common school 
fund doubled in amount, the number of children educated 
under it tripled, the income of the state quadrupled, its real 
and personal property increased by more than three hun- 
dred millions of dollars, and the tonnage of the port of New 
York such as leave it but one rival in the whole commercial 
world — London alone. And whence these miracles? From 
one root — state credit — wisely used, and nobly sustained. 
The loans and their guarantees, the payment of its interest 
in coin after the bank suspension, the redemption of its debt 
falling due, in an undepreciated paper, as well as the mag- 
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nanimous sacrifices made by its merchants ina period of 
great peril to pay up an immense foreign debt hastily and 
unwisely demanded of them—all these are parts of one high- 
toned system of truth and commercial honor —to the mer- 
chant, the breath of life —to his country, the corner-stone of 
her strength. Under the view of such principles and such 
results, well may our author thus close his summary of the 
financial condition of New York. ‘ With such advantages, 
this state can yield to none in the security which its resour- 
ces afford to the holders of its engagements.” — p. 149. 

To question, in the face of such tacts, the past expediency 
of the system that has brought them forth, were not only idle 
but absurd; and just as idle and absurd is it to argue that 
we have now exhausted the means afforded by our country 
for such profitable investment: not so, for without entering 
into the glorious picture of what a few years must effect, 
when the produce of the far west comes pouring in upon our 
eastern cities, through a thousand channels, bringing with it 
the means of purchase for the ten thousand comforts and 
luxuries for which the west must ever be dependent upon the 
Atlantic states — without venturing thus to raise the curtain 
of the future, we assert that now, at this present moment, the 
oak openings of Michigan and the prairies of Wisconsin are 
to New York what the valley of Genesee was previous to the 
canal—an unlocked treasure-house ; and that the comple- 
tion of their canals and rail-roads are operating and will ope- 
rate to a similar result — a surplus, for the moment, of agri- 
cultural products, then as now, heaped up and running over, 
in the eyes of superficial reasoners, to waste, and the extended 
cultivation counted a mistake. So it was reasoned then—so 
now, until the result shamed their fears, and not only so, but 
taught them science—how that the means of life bring forth 
life ; and that such products, unlike those of art, run over till 
they force exchange, ‘making glad,” wherever they go, ‘the 
heart of man” — giving him “ a cheerful countenance,” and 
strength to labor and hope in his toil, until they return to the 
soil that furnished them in all the varied products of human 
industry. We cry shame, then, on those among us who 
would have us to stop short in our career of improvement. 
It is the error of those who mistake the momentary reflux of 
an advancing wave for the fall of an ebbing tide. Still more 
do we cry shame on those who cannot distinguish between 
the wilful errors of a malignant party, foes to national credit, 
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and the sober sense of the American people, which ever was 
and must be for it. 

There is, therefore, and there can be, no doubt of our true 
policy in this matter. The cause of internal improvement is 
the hinging question of our national prosperity, and next to 
that, and almost identical with it, the freedom with which 
European capital flows into our country. It is a common 
interest of both continents, or rather of the whole commer- 
cial world, with which we have intercourse. To make Ame- 
rica an overflowing granary, whether of grain or other raw 
produce, whence all nations may draw out their abundance, 
and find a market for their own surplus, this, surely, is no 
narrow question of American interests; there is profit in it 
enough for all; and though she may, as in truth she will, 
take the first fruits in such partition — it is but natural and 
just she should do so—in the comparative scale, she must 
rise more rapidly than older nations. This is a point, not of 
man’s determining —a result that neither kings nor capital- 
ists can regulate. All that the policy of the old world can 
settle, is, whether it shall be with a brother’s love we grow 
up into our strength — bound to them not only by the ties of 
a near humanity, but by the still stronger golden bands of in- 
dissoluble interests working out the great problem of uni- 
versal good -— or as aliens, divided and separated by mutual 
ignorance and mutual distrust. The “ insociable” ocean, 
once nature’s barrier between us, has been at length by art 
overcome, and Europe and America may now be said in 
propinquity, as well as peace, ‘to kiss each other.” Shall it 
then be, that ignorance and prejudice are more indomitable 
mountains, and forbid that embrace by which science and 
religion swould persuade them ‘as kindred drops to mingle 
into one?” We trust, we think, not; and we Pail and we 
reciprocate the kindly feelings of honorable confidence exhi- 
bited in the work before us, as a pledge of good neighborhood, 
and as a right hand of fellowship. 

Among the conjectural reasonings of our author, he takes 
no note, and we are not sorry for it, since it is a question 
which foreign interference is more likely to prejudice than 
advance, of the scheme recently much talked of among us — 
the conversion of our existing state loans into the form of 
one common federal loan—the re-conversion, we may term it, 
into its earlier and better form. That there is no prospect at 
present, of such action, in our federal legislature, is, we think, 
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a clearer proposition than that it has been wisely dropped 
from their counsels. The loss we sustained by the first 
transformation of our national credit, from federal to state, 
would in the second, we think, be somewhat made up to us. 
All economical reasoning is doubtless in its favor ; the double 
saving effected by it ; first, the lower rate of interest at which 
such federal loan would be negotiated; and secondly, the 
premium it would bear in the market, would unquestionably, 
at a moderate calculation, remove from the country one half 
its present load of debt, converting the balance into active 
capital, for the support of its productive industry. Now 
against this strong argument stands what? Opinion !— 
opinion, and nothing else. Fears, suspicions, local interests, 
and state jealousies; the same, in short, as once withstood 
and long delayed the political union of the states, to which 
they owe all their national prosperity ; or, to take a nearer 
case, the same as withstood their financial union, when, in 
the year 1794, under the guidance of Hamilton and the influ- 
ence of Washington, the scattered debts of the revolution 
were funded, and confidence restored at home and abroad ; 
an event to which, as to the former, we may assign all our 
subsequent financial prosperity. The cases, it is true, are 
somewhat different — a debt of honor and a debt of expedi- 
ency ; but still the principle of both is the same—coop FAITH 
with the creditor —and the means the same— UNION ON THE 
PRINCIPLES OF EQUITY —and the end will be the same— 
CREDIT RESTORED AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The sole question, then, for the statesman and the patriot, 
(we do not say the politician,) to ask himself in this matter, 
is, whether such means of equitable apportionment cannot 
be found and adequately secured. If they can, whether it 
be through the common property which the states hold in the 
national domain of two tel and fifty millions of unsold 
acres of fertile land, or through any other adequate guaran- 
tee the debtor states may be enabled to offer — a point into 
which we enter not — then in our judgment is the question 
settled ; for the economist will at once demonstrate what the 
financier will as quickly in figures exhibit, the financial ad- 
vantages that would follow it, while the real statesman would 
at once recognise in it a new bond of unity to tie together 
divided states, a fresh pledge to the world and to posterity of 
an enduring American empire. 

But for this question we have not now time. We content 
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ourselves with laying down the broad and undeniable propo- 
sition, that uNIoN has hitherto been our financial as well as 
our political ark of safety, and that the less Europe knows or 
hears of our separate independent sovereignties, and the more 
she knows and hears of our federal sovereignty, whether it be 
in the way of loans negotiated, or revenue laws nullified, or 
contested national boundaries taken possession of, the higher 
respect will they have for us as a nation, and the greater con- 
fidence will they place in us—the more willing will they be to 
lend to us in peace, and the less willing to meet us in war. 
Our author’s final summing up will be found, we think, 
marked with candor and good sense. The words of a 
banker and a creditor are not likely, it is true, to be those 
of a eulogist, but still less will they be found to be what 
those of some of his countrymen have been, debtors to us, at 
least for many civilities—those of a scorner. The work 
closes in these words: ‘“‘ On a review of the whole subject, we 
have seen the conduct of the states collectively in respect 
of former loans, and their punctuality in discharging them ; 
we have seen the physical condition of the country, and 
the well founded prospects of still greater resources being 
derived hereafter from the improvement of the vast territory, 
yet to be cultivated ; we have seen their prudent manner of 
managing their affairs, both in the frugal expenditure in the 
civil government generally, and in the application of their 
loans; and in a country in which the population so rapidly 
increases, it must be borne in mind, that if recourse must be 
had to taxation to defray the interest on their debts, the 
greater the number to assist in paying it, the lighter will be 
the burden upon each. We have seen, lastly, the general 
enterprising and industrious character of the people ; such 
are good ingredients towards the establishment of national 
credit, and a considerable degree of confidence is due on 
these grounds to the engagements of the states generally. 
In the case of the northern Atlantic states, Massachusetts and 
New-York may be looked upon as entitled to the highest 
place in the scale. We have here realized wealth; an ex- 
tensive trade ; old established institutions; and a people to 
whom the general good character given to the citizens of the 
states more particularly applies. In instituting a comparison 
between the newer northern and the southern states, it may 
perhaps be affirmed, that, although the latter are richer, and 
possess more present means of meeting their engagements, 
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the northern states contain the elements of a more enduring 
prosperity.” 

In quitting our author and his reasonings, which we do 
with great respect, our summing up of the question must be 
in another strain; and our appeal made to higher motives 
than those of prudence. 

It is to Americans then we speak, and as Americans we 
speak, and as patriots we address them. If ever there was 
a hinging point in the moral fortunes of the American people, 
it is now; for now are we being weighed in the balance— 
the scales are equipoised, and a breath or one silent vote may 
turn the scale, and determine once and for ever whether the 
stamp upon our country’s fame shall be one of base or ster- 
ling coin. ‘ Prompt to borrow and impotent to pay,” is the 
sneer that has already been cast on our halls of popular legis- 
lation ; and the assertion currently made and widely be- 
lieved, that our political leaders are as “ afraid to ask,” as 
our people are ‘unwilling to give,” the means of meeting 
the interest on debts created by their own acts, and expended 
for their own benefit. On this count, before the bar of chris- 
tian Europe, and in the face of expectant millions, our coun- 
try and its institutions stand now arraigned, and the judgment 
once passed is as fatal as it is irreversible. If one of con- 
demnation, though resulting from the act of but a single mem- 
ber of the confederacy, the American flag droops for ever— 
no after repentance can efface the blot— no subsequent pros- 
perity bring respect—no military trophies gathered under 
its paled stars ever clothe with honor a name once branded 
with commercial infamy. Nor is this all; not only is it the 
flag of America, but the standard of freedom, that will thus 
be trampled in the dust, for none other can ever march on 
to glory under that soiled banner; the experiment of self- 
government and equal rights will be at an end, and in the 
estimate of scornful Europe put down as a mistake and a 
failure ; and so far doubtless will they be in the right, in the 
conclusion that it can never be tried again under fairer aus- 
pices than it has been here tried, by the best of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, upon the richest of Anglo-Saxon inheritances. 
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Art. VI.—The Smithsonian Bequest.—Report of Mr. John 
Quincy Adams, from the select Committee appointed by the 
House of Representatives on the sulject. Washington: March 
5, 1840.—pp. 155. 


Few of the congressional documents of this session present 
such strong claims to public attention, and to the earnest 
meditation of all thinking men, as the one before us. No 
decision having as yet been taken by Congress, upon the best 
mode of applying the legacy of the generous Briton, to the 
lofty purpose for which it was intrusted to the United States 
of America, it devolves upon all who feel an interest in the 
subject—and none of our readers are, we trust, indifferent— 
to give it mature reflection ; and we therefore fulfil an impera- 
tive duty in communicating the ideas and facts which study 
and some research have suggested, as tending to elucidate it. 
The execution of this trust, *“‘ involves considerations and 
principles other than those which usually regulate the legis- 
lation of Congress ;” and, since the well known bequest of 
Washington, no such event has required of it extraordinary 
action. We are daily becoming better acquainted with the 
nature and extent of our moral and intellectual wants, and 
what is due to our position as a nation, profiting by the honest 
labors of foreign savans and institutions, and hitherto making 
few returns for them, is likewise daily revealed to us by the 
press, which diffuses these through every quarter of this great 
country. 

A stranger’s benevolence now enables us to take the ini- 
tialive, encouraging the hope that at no far distant day the 
foundations may be laid of an edifice, proportioned to the 
grandeur of the corner-stone, and commensurate with our 
own. In the preliminary deliberations of our national legis- 
lature,we discover a due sense of the magnitude of this event; 
and in the calling into its councils the specific experience of 
practical men, a becoming diflidence of its own competency 
to decide upon this important question — so important even, 
that it seems a proper subject for the deliberations of a scientific 
congress, convened expressly for the purpose. Had ourown 
interest in the subject itself been insufficient to induce us to 
take part in the discussion, we could not have resisted the 
fresh impulse which we received from the eloquent appeals, 
vivid pictures, and noble sentiments of Mr. Adams’s interest- 
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ing report, from which we shall proceed to extract such facts 
and statements as are necessary to explain the whole matter 
to our readers, and show its importance. 

Eleven years ago there died in Genoa, an English gentle- 
man of noble family and ample fortune, (one of that class of 
Rentiérs Célibataires so numerous in England,) whose exist- 
ence, but for the death of his heir without issue, would never 
have transpired on this side of the Atlantic, and whose name 
has now as fair a prospect of being perpetually remembered 
and honored, as that of any illustrious benefactor of the hu- 
man race. The illegitimate offspring of a Duke of Northum- 
berland and a gentlewoman, whom the bar-sinister upon his 
escutcheon will teach posterity to distinguish among the de- 
scendants of the Percys as one canonized by the gratitude 
of humanity, and to regret that no record should have been 
preserved of his life and virtues. 

At his death, a will was found, dated eight years previous 
—a simple and touching document, of which we transcribe 
such portions as relate to the matter before us: 


“ I, James Smithson, son of Hugh, first Duke of Northumberland, 
and Elizabeth, heiress of the Hungerfords of Audley, and niece of 
Charles, the proud, Duke of Somerset, now residing in Bentinck 
street, Cavendish square, do this 23d day of October, 1826, make 
this my last will and testament.” 


Here follows the bequest of an annuity of one hundred 
pounds sterling to an old servant, and of the income of the 
remainder of his estate to his nephew, Mr. Hungerford, whose 
children are to inherit all the property after their father’s 
decease : 


“In case of the death of my said nephew without leaving a child 
or children, or of the death of the child or children he may have 
had, under the age of twenty-one years, or intestate, I then bequeath 
the whole of my property, subject to the annuity of £100 to John 
Fitall, (and for the security and payment of which I mean stock to 
remain in this country,) to the United States of America, to found 
at Washington, under the name of the Smithsonian institution, an 
establishment Sor the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men. 


This concluding paragraph sets forth explicitly what the 
testator expected from his legatee, the United States of 
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America—the creation of an establishment for the “increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.” While the end of the 
institution is manifest, the means by which it is to be accom- 
plished are left wholly with the heir; and, with Mr. Adams, we 
consider it an evidence of uncommon forethought and sagacity 
—ofa consciousness of the endless mutations in the destiny and 
the requirements of nations, that he should have left the care of 
wisely appropriating his munificent legacy to the generation 
which should inherit it. Fifty, instead of five, years might 
have elapsed before the extinction of his nephew’s race — 
and what human ken may divine the progress of humanity 
at the expiration of half a century ? 

We take pleasure in stating im limine, that congress has 
never questioned the duty assumed by the nation in accept- 
ing this donation. As we have already intimated, the presi- 
dent addressed inquiries to several men of science and learn- 
ing, as to the best mode of fulfilling the purposes of the donor, 
and their replies are embodied in Mr. Adams’s report. It is 
worthy of note, that these various individuals, in many cases, 
widely separated from each other, all concur in the opinion, 
that the best and only mode of contributing to the “ increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men,” would be to found 
an establishment for the higher culture, open only to the gra- 
duates of our existing colleges and universities. From this 
the distinguished author of the report is the only dissentient. 
Indeed, this appears so indisputable to the rest of the gentle- 
men consulted, that they do not think it necessary to defend 
the claims of an institution of instruction in preference to all 
others. The manner of forming such an establishment is the 
only point upon which any difference of opinion among them 
is discernible ; and on this they do not essentially disagree. 
A school at which the various sciences shall be thoroughly 
taught, like “those modern institutes and universities of 
Europe, which are designed, not to teach the first elements 
of science and letters, but to receive graduates, and men look- 
ing forward to professional eminence, for the purpose of ad- 
vancing them to the highest grades of learning, and thus to 
give them the power to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge 
by fresh discoveries and investigations’—a school without 
any of the police of a college ; such appears to us the definite 
expression to which the projects of Messrs. Wayland, Cooper, 
Rush, and Chapin, may be reduced, so far as their opinions 
coincide. We may add, that it is to be sincerely regretted 
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that Mr. Gatuatin, and the other gentlemen addressed, 
should not have responded to the president’s appeal. 

From Mr. Apams we have two letters in reply to the invi- 
tation of the executive, in which the chairman of the com- 
mittee of the house of representatives naturally displays a 
more familiar acquaintance with the subject of the bequest 
than the other gentlemen consulted. He forms an estimate 
of the annual income of the Smithsonian fund, which becomes 
an important element in his projects; and lays it down as a 
first principle, that, in pursuance of the donor’s wishes, it is 
important, nay, indispensable, that, be the nature of the insti- 
tution what it may, the capital of the legacy should be pre- 
served unimpaired—and consequently, that no undertaking 
ought to be ventured upon, to complete which recourse might 
be needed to this capital, or to national aid. We would urge 
the reader not to lose sight of this preliminary stipulation, as 
we cannot help ascribing to this desire for the integral pre- 
servation of the fund, and even its subsequent augmentation, 
no inconsiderable influence over the opinions of the indefati- 
gable and learned chairman. We annex his own words: 


“T think that no part of the money should be — to the en- 
dowment of any school, college, university, or ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment; to no institution for the education of youth, for that is a 
sacred obligation binding upon the people of this Union themselves, 
at their own expense and charge, and for which it would be unwor- 
thy of them to accept an eleemosynary donation from any foreigner 
whatsoever. Nor do I believe it to have been strictly within the 
intention of the testator; for the immediate object of the education 
of youth is not the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men, 
but the instruction of children in that which is already known. Its 
result is doubtless to diffuse, and may be to increase, knowledge 
among men; and so is apprenticeship to trades, and so is the tillage 
of the ground, and so was to the ancient shepherd of Egypt and 
Chaldea the nightly keeping of their flocks, for it enabled them, by 
the habitual observation of the stars, to trace their courses to some 
of the sublimest discoveries of astronomy. 

“ Nor could the application of the fund to any ecclesiastical or re- 
ligious establishment be a proper fulfilment of the testator’s inten- 
tion. The people of the United States have also religious duties to 

erform, for the charge and discharge of which they should not con- 
sent to be tributary, even in gratitude, to the country of any foreign- 
er. The preaching of the Gospel, like the education of youth, pro- 
motes the increase and dispersion of knowledge; but the worship 
of God, and the fulfilment of moral duties to man, the special ob- 
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ject of religious institutions, do not so much import the increase of 
knowledge as the right use of what is known.” 

“ I suggested to the President that annual courses of lectures on 
the principal sciences, physical and mathematical, moral, political, 
and literary, to be delivered not by permanent professors, but by 
persons annually appointed, with a liberal compensation for each 
course, were among the means well adapted to the end of increasing 
and diffusing knowledge among men.” 


* &@ * *©* &€ © & 


“ The first object of appropriation, however, inmy judgment, should 
be the erection of an astronomical observatory, for all the purposes 
of the Greenwich observatory, in England, and the Bureau des Lon- 
gitudes in France. This alone would absorb the annual income of 
the fund for seven years,* and will form the subject of another let- 
ter.” 


In this second letter, dated 11th October, just three days 
after the preceding, Mr. Adams unfolds, with his customary 
zeal and ability, his reasons for desiring that an astronomi- 
cal observatory may be founded with the Smithsonian be- 
quest. Indeed, the creation of such an establishment in this 
country appears to have been a long cherished wish of his 
heart, as is here seen : 


“......and because having for many years believed that the 
national character of our country demanded of us the establishment 
of such an institution, as a debt of honor to the cause of science and 
to the world of civilized men, I have hailed with cheering hope this 
opportunity of removing the greatest obstacle which has hitherto dis- 
appointed the earnest wishes that I have entertained of witnessing, 
before my own departure for another world, now near at hand, the 
disappearance of a stain upon our good name, in the neglect to pro- 
vide the means of increasing and dispersing knowledge among men, 
by a systematic and scientific continued series of observations on the 
phenomena of the numberless worlds suspended over our heads — 
the sublimest of the physical sciences, and that in which the field of 
future discovery is as unbounded as the universe itself.” 


¢ 
T'wo distinct courses have, therefore, been suggested to the 
government, by the persons whose counsels were solicted 
upon the best mode of fulfilling the intentions of James 
Smithson ; the creation of an institution for the purposes of 


* Subsequently increased to ten years—in consequence of detailed information 
received of the expenses of the Greenwich observatory. Vide Appendix— Rep. 


p- 29. 
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higher instruction; and the erection of an astronomical ob- 
servatory, around which, an institution may be subsequently 
grouped, in which professors or rather lecturers, appointed 
annually, shall discourse on the different branches of science, 
considered from their most elevated point of view. 

The first of these methods of turning the precious legacy 
to account, was adopted by the committee of the senate, and 
the second by that of the house. The main object of this re- 
port is to develop the reasons which induced the latter com- 
mittee to decide upon an observatory ; to it are appended 
Mr. Adams’s estimate of the appropriation required to carry 
this plan into effect; an interesting letter from the Rev. 
George Biddell Airy, astronomer royal, in reply to various 
interrogatories addressed to him by the learned chairman, 
through our Chargé @’ affaires at Stockholm, respecting the ori- 
gin, history, organization, uses, and expenses of the Greenwich 
observatory, over which he presides, ez officio ; and the let- 
ters of several of our countrymen, upon which we have 
commented. Then follows the documentary history of 
the mission of Mr. Rush to obtain possession of the legacy — 
enabling us to bear testimony to the fidelity and business- 
like manner in which that gentleman appears to have ac- 
complished his object—amidst the thousand obstacles 
raised up, and détours required by the forms of the English 
Court of Chancery. We shall direct our attention to the re- 
port of Mr. Adams, whose views are identified with the 
measure entertained by the house ; and who may be said to 
personify the argument in favor of an observatory. In proof 
of this, we need only cite the echo his words have found in 
the public press ; and the acclamation with which many of 
our distinguished men have, as we think, too readily 
hailed his project :—led away by his fervent exhortations, 
by his brilliant defence of astronomical science, and dazzled 
by his graphic sketch of our future scientific glory. 

The report aims then to prove, first—that an institution 
of learning would not only not farther, but even defeat, the 
intentions of the testator. ‘Education isa sacred duty which 
should be left to parents alone ; and we should in no case 
avail of a stranger’s munificence to rear our children. Had 
he contemplated the foundation of any species of school, 
Mr. Smithson would have found, in the land of his nativity, 
ample opportunities for the exercise of his beneficence, and 
would have stated explicitly his wishes to this effect. All 
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institutions of education are not to be considered as tending 
to the immediate advancement and propagation of knowledge ; 
they communicate acquired knowledge, even as agriculture, 
or the mechanic arts, contribute to spread it. Secondly— 
that the donation should be invested as a permanent capital, 
the interest to be employed according to the future exigencies 
of human learning, in modes which it is impossible now 
to predict. That the establishment of a university at Wash- 
ington, a city already endowed with a chartered college, 
would be to render the rich donation almost wholly un- 
available to men.” 

After thus proving, in accordance with his own views, that 
neither the whole nor any portion of the legacy should be 
appropriated to an institution of the last named class—the 
learned chairman of the committee of the house, urges the 
considerations which should dictate the application of the in- 
terest of the Smithsonian fund, during the first ten years, to 
the construction of an observatory. ‘To a masterly and brief 
survey of the path of the human mind in astronomical disco- 
very, and of the great names of which humanity is proudest, 
succeeds a sketch of the principal observatories at present 
existing in the old world—links in the mighty chain of hu- 
man thought and sympathies, which the lover of his race 
dreams and hopes may one day encompass the globe. The 
most recent and splendid of these, founded last year at Pul- 
kowa, near St. Petersburgh, by the Russian autocrat, justly 
excites Mr. Adams’s warmest admiration. 


“In proposing,” he concludes, “ that an astronomical observatory 
should be the first object for the application of the annual income 
from the Smithsonian bequest, and that the appropriation should 
be confined to that object until an establishment shall be completed, 
not inferior for its efficiency to any other devoted to the same sci- 
ence in any part of the world, this committee have been not alto- 
gether uninfluenced by anticipations of the impression which it will 
make upon the reputation of the United States throughout the learn- 
ed and scientific world. As a commercial and a navigating nation, 
they stand already in the first rank of christian communities. .. . .” 


The preceding is a digest of all that has been officially said 
and done—to our knowledge—upon the subject of the Smith- 
sonian bequest. Guided by Mr. Adams’ report, we have en- 
deavored to set forth the reasoning by which he sustains his 
views of what would, and of what would not, be the most ad- 
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vantageous and proper present use of it. As the latter argu- 
ment is strikingly advanced in reinforcement of the former ; 
that is, as the impropriety of devoting any portion thereof to 
the establishment of a school, is made to throw into relief the 
fitness and glory of an observatory, we feel bound to premise 
that, to our humble judgment, this does not appear, by any 
means, so clear or so forcible, as to the venerable reporter. 
He lodges the question, however, upon unassailable ground, 
and to this we must object. It is doubtless true, that Mr. 
Smithson never contemplated the foundation of a school; his 
object was not to supply us with the means of having our 
children taught reading and writing, our youth Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics, nor was it to provide for the education of 
our orphans. But no one knows better than Mr. Adams that, in 
the numerous colleges and other learned establishments of our 
country, we are very far from exhausting those sciences even, 
which are the best known, and most stationary in their present 
growth. He is too well acquainted with a majority of our ex- 
isting institutions of learning, to be ignorant of the much that 
remains to be desired in them; of the general want of emula- 
tion among the professors, and of their scanty numbers when 
compared with the great purposes of the university. Indeed, 
“the danger of jobbing for parasites and sops for hungry inca- 
pacity, the canker of charitable institutions,” are objects of his 
solicitude, in which he farther remarks, that “it will not be 
so easy to secure, as from a rattlesnake’s fang, the fund and 
its income from being wasted and dilapidated in bounties to 
feed the hunger or fatten the leaden idleness of mountebank pro- 
Jjectors, and shallow and worthless pretenders to scrence 

No! our generous benefactor’s object was not to enable us 
to bring up our children; but might it not have been to aidus 
in forming our men—that is, our young men; and even had he 
not designed to create a school superior to any that we now 
can boast of, what reason is there to believe such an institu- 
tion at variance with his intentions, provided it led to the ob- 
ject he had in view? Now itis our firmgonviction, that a 
school modelled after the Collége de France, or the other Fa- 
culties of Paris, or after the Universities of Germany, is the 
institution of all others which would contribute most power- 
fully to the advancement of science and the propagation of 
knowledge among men. By whom, we ask, are discoveries 
made in the sciences? Howmany names are there renowned 
in science, which are not associated with some University or 
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other institution of learning? Weare far from averring that 
it is by teaching any one science from morning ull night, du- 
ring nine months of the year, that the professor is enabled to 
contribute to the advancement of the sciences. But if pro- 
fessorships were created which, like those of the French Sor- 
bonne, by ensuring an independent position to the incumbent, 
should allow him leisure for future researches in his peculiar 
branch, the means of contributing to its advancement would 
be within his reach. Create but an institution towards which 
the aspirant to scientific eminence shall look forward with an 
eager eye, and the candidates for professorships with ambition 
— permit true merit to make its way to an object so desirable, 
and you favor the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men. Suffer the graduates of such an école normale to become 
themselves teachers, like the privat-docents of Germany, and the 
agrégés recently appended to the Parisian faculties, and you 
form a nursery whence professors will spring forth to diffuse 
science and extend its dominion. By thus passing certain 
years of their lives, in the midst of a body of savans, exclusive- 
ly devoted to the pursuit of learning and science, can they 
alone hope ever to become imbued with the high importance 
of their mission, or to prepare themselves for remaining true 
to it in after life, amidst a commercial community, pressing on 
in quest of wealth ; and this does not strike us as one of the least 
important considerations. 

Our remarks can only appear new to such as have never 
bestowed a serious thought upon the condition of the higher 
culture throughout this country ; and Mr. Adams’s report does 
but add fresh testimony to the existing evidences of the want 
every where felt, of an institution of higher instruction among 
us : for, as we have already seen, the other gentlemen consult- 
ed simultaneously with himself, upon the best mode of ap- 
plying the legacy according to the testator’s wishes, are una- 
nimous that such an establishment—being by far the most 
serviceable—would best fulfil our obligations towards him. 

Moreover, Mr. Adams affects not to conceal his having 
long cherished the hope of seeing an observatory rear its 
head on these shores, or that he has gladly seized this occa- 
sion for realizing the wish of his heart. The desire of height- 
ening the brightness of our name in the eyes of other nations, 
and of effacing the stain he detects upon our national escut- 
cheon, renders him insensible to the worth of all institutions 
of education, which he thus declares incapable of advancing 
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and diffusing the sciences. Let our meaning be understood ; 
we disclaim all hostility to the construction of an observatory 
with this legacy. We only wish to remark, that, for the sake 
of seeing his long cherished desire realized before he leaves 
this terrestrial abode, Mr. Adams repudiates bis knowledge 
and spurns his own experience. For, he well knows that the 
progress of astronomy in our day, is to be ascribed quite as 
much to the labors of the closet-student as to those of the ob- 
server. ‘Tycho Brahe’s observations in his isle of Huen ren- 
dered the most signal services to science ; but of all the stars 
discovered by the noble Dane, Kepler surely was the bright- 
est ; and we owe it perhaps to the persecutions suffered by 
the favorite of King Christian, and friend and almost the 
equal of cotemporary monarchs, that Kepler, by his incom- 
prehensible discoveries, reared that lofty throne which it was 
reserved for Sir Isaac Newton to ascend. The learned re- 
porter cannot have forgotten that observatories, comparable 
to those which Europe now boasts of, have existed but for a 
century and a half; that Tycho Brahe made his observations 
with the aid of simple instruments, and had passed many_a 
night while at the university of Leipsic, observing the stars from 
the window of his student’s chamber, before his sumptuous 
Uraniburg was built. Compelled to conceal his astronomical 
researches from the tutor, who lodged in his apartment, we 
may imagine how simple his observatory must have been, to 
escape the vigilance of Andreas Sérenzen. Great discoveries 
are far more the fruits of study than of observations. Gali- 
leo was aware of the refracting powers of glass; and learn- 
ing one day that an instrument had just been invented in 
Holland, by which distant objects were enlarged and brought 
near, he set about divining its composition. On the morrow 
he had constructed a glass which magnified three fold, and, 
continuing his attempts, shortly succeeded in having one that 
magnified the diameter of objects thirty times. With this he 
observed the phases of Venus, so similar to those of the moon, 
and next directing his attention towards Jupiter, he disco- 
vered four moons, describing around that mighty planet, 
revolutions far more rapid than those of our moon. It is in 
this manner that great discoveries are made. What would 
be the present condition of astronomical science, had Kepler 
employed those seventeen memorable years, during which he 
established the laws which bear his name, in completing Ty- 
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cho Brahe’s catalogue of the stars, or in constructing, like him, 
a brazen sphere ? 

Other considerations apart, an observatory is undoubtedly 
an institution of the highest importance, especially for a coun- 
try like ours, whose argosies are spread over every sea, 
whose trade extends to the remotest corners of the globe, and 
the littoral position of whose chief cities, renders arma- 
ments indispensable to its inland commerce. But the ques- 
tion, as we understand it, is not the intrinsic merit of such an 
employment of the Smithsonian bequest, but whether or not 
a better one may not be adopted. 

If we compare this country, in which the sciences have 
made but slender progress, with Europe, where they occupy 
so prominent a rank in the eyes of nations ; if we investigate 
the causes which have effected this pre-eminence —a diffe- 
rent social order, ancient traditions, power lodged above the 
masses and near the nobility, thus rendering in many states 
political distinction difficult of access to genius, while the 
avenues to fame in letters, science, and the arts, tempt and 
excite its emulation ; and if we place ourselves beside the 
civilized inhabitants of the old world, we shall instantly dis- 
cover that it is not by their observatories that they excel us, 
but by the institution of a cultivated and scientific class, an 
hierarchy of science, in which not only, as in the case of the 
Cassinis and Jussieus, has the cultus been preserved, and the 
nobility handed down from father to son, through successive 
generations, but attainments and an earnest devotion to learn- 
ing are the titles of the order and the tie of relationship. We 
may claim our primary schools, but not, alas! one such es- 
tablishment as the Sorbonne, the Collége de France, or the Ger- 
man University. Nor can any element in our society lead to 
the formation of such an institution ; which surely is a capi- 
tal argument in favor of founding, with this bequest, one so 
indispensable to national greatness, and to the living increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men. 

We have striven to show that this latter object is consist- 
ent with Mr. Smithson’s intentions. It remains to be seen 
whether an observatory would offer more favorable chances 
of their fulfilment. 

' Rejecting the argument, rung so loudly in our ears, that it 
is a national disgrace, after the Emperor of Russia has but 
yesterday built an observatory, superior even tothe Parisian 
institution over which Mr. Arago presides, that we have no 
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such establishment for the calculation of the tables so neces- 
sary to our navy and our merchantmen ; we protest against 
allowing so momentous a question as the one before us, to be 
decided by acclamation, by an appeal to national vanity ; 
which should the less be influenced by such a consideration, 
inasmuch as, if to have no national observatory be a stain 
upon our escutcheon, the blemish will not disappear if we are 
to owe to a stranger’s bounty, the institution which is to ef- 
face it. As a point of duty, the erection of an observatory, 
if a duty, is tantamount to the education of our children, and 
properly should be no more accomplished by a foreigner than 
the latter. Let us therefore eliminate all sentiment from the 
question, and submit it to reason alone. 

And here we may inquire, with what discoveries modern 
observatories have enriched astronomical science, since the 
construction of Herschel’s telescope, and examine the influ- 
ence these have exerted, and may hereafter exercise, upon 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men? 

The addition of new planets to our catalogue ; the estab- 
lishment of the ellipticity of the orbits of comets by Halley; 
the discovery, and the definitions of the motions of double 
and triple stars by Herschel, and the computation of the 
parallax of one of the fixed stars, last year, by M. Bessel of 
Kénigsberg —these constitute the principal discoveries in 
practical astronomy since the great improvements in glasses. 
The most brilliant results of these discoveries, are the pro- 
gress required in mathematical analysis and analytical me- 
chanics, to account for the various anomalies constantly 
revealed by improved instruments. All, not even excepting 
the most elementary branches of mathematics, have felt the 
impulse imparted to one of them, and have taken a fresh 
spring. It were easy to extend still further our inquiry re- 
specting the influence of discoveries in a science so well cal- 
culated to lead to great results, and enlarging the circle of 
knowledge, to diffuse it among men. 

But we must confess that, for ourselves, far better proofs 
must be adduced, that a stigma can legitimately attach to 
our name for having no observatory, any more than for our 
want of ancient monuments, of ruins, or, to say the least, 
of national collections of sculpture, of painting, or of natural 
history— before we can assent to this proposition of Mr. 
Adams. We might, with equal justice, be reproached with 
not contributing to the resources of our navigators, wherever 
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we neglected to survey our coast, our harbors, or the mouths 
of our rivers—or to send forth exploring expeditions to dis- 
tant seas. Under the existing mutual relations of the civilized 
nations of the globe, each has surely a part to play with re- 
spect to all the others, and should earnestly strive to contri- 
bute to their well-being. To effect this, its endeavor must 
be to produce what no other can furnish as well; and we 
have thus far owed the wealth of our own country to the 
application of this principle—each state, according to its 
climate, its soil, and its geographical position, cultivating the 
products which thrive best within its territory ; and which, 
being afterwards exchanged, the fruits of the general labor 
become accessible to the individual. 

To scientific contributions this system is particularly ap- 
plicable. Thus, by observing our atmospheric changes, and 
their influence upon organized beings — by carefully study- 
ing the nature of our soil, and of the plants it nourishes, we 
may most efficaciously contribute to the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge among men— since we thus do what we 
alone can do; and we may add, with satisfaction, that in 
this respect our states cannot be reproached. If their geology, 
their zoology, and their botany, are not better understood 
than those of most European countries, it must be that the 
individuals paid for instructing us upon these subjects, are 
not always level with their mission. 

But the science of astronomy involves far different consi- 
derations. Its ends, what are they? To observe the firma- 
ment, and its bright luminaries rolling above us, precisely as 
they passed over Greenwich and Paris five hours before. Is 
it credible, that James Smithson constituted us his heirs, in 
order that we might verify the observations of a Gauss, a 
Bessel, an Arago, or an Airy? It is true, a purer sky arches 
our starry vault, than those of England, France, or Germany ; 
but in Italy, the land of Galileo, where Copernicus studied, 
astronomers and observatories abound, and the sky is famed 
for its serene beauty. We nightly contemplate, a few hours 
after the European, the same spectacle that arrested his eye. 
If Chili, or Rio Janeiro, were the contemplated site of an 
institution, much might be said in favor of an observatory — 
since discoveries beyond our scope glisten in the southern 
hemisphere. 

But such discoveries are not made by an observatory, nor 
by an astronomer, with a small corps of aids, whose time is 
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absorbed by observations and numerical calculations; geo- 
metricians and theoretical astronomers have, with a few ex- 
ceptions, been the means of enlarging the domain of mathe- 
matics, by reducing the phenomena descried in the heavenly 
vault, to the laws of celestial mechanics. An observatory 
alone, without analysts possessed of the requisite knowledge 
to design, leisure to undertake, zeal to prosecute, and genius 
to interpret discoveries, would hold out but a faint promise of 
great or useful results. The brilliant discovery of Halley 
himself, whom La Lande esteemed the greatest of British 
astronomers, the periodic return of comets, in which he so 
gloried, as to have added, in confiding it to paper, ‘ Hoc 
primum ab homine Anglo inventum fuisse non inficiabitur aequa 
posteritas,” was nota discovery of the observatory, but of the 
closet; and, if it still remained unknown, might now be as 
well achieved in America, asin Europe. It may be replied 
to this, that although Bownprrcu is no more, his spirit yet 
survives, animating many an aspirant; and that in Adrain, 
Anderson, Nulty, Pierce, Strong, and others, we still possess 
able mathematicians. But talent and acquirements are the 
only characteristics of these géhtlemen. Which of them, 
now that the Boston sage has departed, would have the cou- 
rage to undertake a great work? In France —we mean in 
Paris — a prefessor of the scientific faculty holds two lectures 
a week, of an hour and a half each. The residue of his time 
is his own; and may be employed in opening new mines, or 
pursuing fresh veins. Need we say how important are the 
yearly contributions of those savans to science? Before these 
harvests of glory are to be reaped, wealth and honors to be 
garnered, the duties of richly endowed places require but 
little of their labor, whose minds have never been idle, and 
the bulk of whose task is performed by others, that their time, 
so fully is its value appreciated, may be bestowed upon ob- 
jects attainable by them alone. 

Moreover, the salutary effects to be expected from an ob- 
servatory upon the sciences connected with astronomy, may 
be likewise exacted from any other similar science. At 
the point which mathematical analysis has attained in the 
present day, there is not a branch of physics upon which the 
talents of its votaries may not be as profitably employed as 
upon astronomy ; and to the theories of light, heat, and elec- 
tricity, is modern analysis indebted for its most brilliant in- 
ventions. In proof of this, we need but allude to the labors 
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of Fourier—the rival of Laplace, of Poisson—whose re- 
cent irreparable loss, science will long and bitterly lament ; 
of Gauss and Cauchy, and of many of their young disciples. 

We too are inspired by many important considerations, 
with a lively hope and sincere desire of seeing an ob- 
servatory erected on our shores; and first of all by a sense 
of the lamentable deficiency of competent makers of astro- 
nomical and philosophical instruments. For, we cannot 
doubt that in constructing an observatory, our committee 
would adopt some such plan as was nobly proposed in Paris 
by Cassini de Thury, and unhappily interrupted by the Re- 
volution of 1793. In the days of that eminent observer, the 
best astronomical instruments were made in England, from 
which country France was to be supplied with those needed 
for her royal observatory. ‘To this establishment Cassini 
proposed to attach the necessary workshops for fusing glasses, 
and finishing telescopes, circles, and the other instruments 
needed. But as no artists were to be found in France so 
skilful as those employed by the Troughtons, the Dollonds, 
or the Ramsdens of London, Cassini requested the last- 
named master’s permission to send to his ateluer two young 
Frenchmen worthy of profiting by his precepts and illustrious 
example. After having first had them taught astronomy, 
he employed them about the workshops of the observatory, 
and was on the point of despatching them to the British me- 
tropolis, when the Revolution put an end to his project. He 
had already imported from London a skilful artist who 
was to have prepared the flint-glass destined for his telescopes. 

We, therefore, trust, if we are to have an observatory 
at Washington, that great pains will be taken to provide it 
with skilful artists, capable of constructing all the necessary 
instruments, and of forming apt disciples. It would be ren- 
dering a great service to the country to emancipate us from 
our dependence upon England and the Continent for the 
slightest precise apparatus. Our artisans are surpassed 
in skill by those of no other country, and are vastly before 
them in boldness, and fertility of invention; a sufficient 
number of them, therefore, might be easily made good 
opticians and philosophical mechanicians ; and would thus 
materially contribute to the increase and diffusion of know- 
ledge among men. Facilitate the means of research, and 
you multiply discoveries. A philosopher with a skilful 
workman at his bidding, will undertake experiments which 
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he must else have abandoned. But an observatory is not 
the only mode of attaining this object, —let there but be at 
Washington an university, endowed with the means of re- 
compensing the efforts of good opticians, and with professors 
devoted to the cause of science, and we shall soon have no 
longer to complain of the want of skilful artists. In the same 
degree that mechanical improvements are an inevitable con- 
sequence of the exigencies of science, are savans the creators 
of artists, and reciprocally dependent upon them. 

Ifour century, and the declining years of the previous, have 
disclosed new truths in the immensity of space; if Herschel 
enriched our solar system with a new planet, and, by his cu- 
rious revelations respecting the nebulz and double and triple 
stars, extended the limits of the visible universe ; if Ceres, 
Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, have been discovered within a few 
brief years, we owe it to the perfection of instruments. “ It 
has been justly remarked,” says Delambre,* “ that Astrono- 
my is the daughter of Time; we can hardly explain or pre- 
dict a phenomenon until we have frequently observed it, and 
in astronomy there are a great number of these, which only 
recur after long intervals; but this alone has not retarded the 
progress of that science. The progress of inventors has been 
slow, because they possessed not those aids which are now 
in our hands. In the present state of perfection of the arts 
and of analytical science, fifty years would suffice to raise 
astronomy to its present degree of perfection, or very nearly 
so, even had it never been cultivated previously.” The 
great English discoverer, especially, was indebted to his 
proficiency as an optician, which enabled him to have manu- 
factured under his own eyes the glasses through which he 
penetrated the depths of space, so far beyond his predecessors. 

We would not omit to mention, that none of the discove- 
ries we have referred to were made at the observatories of 
Paris or of Greenwich. “It must not be imagined,” says 
D. Cassini, “ that to cultivate astronomy with fruit and with 
success, it is indispensable to assemble a great number of in- 
struments within a spacious edifice. It must be acknowledged 
that the greatest services have been, and are daily, rendered to sci- 
ence in modest turrets, incommodious and poorly arranged, by as- 
tronomers, aided by few instruments, but whose talents, activity, and 
indefatigable zeal, have surmounted obstacles, and are entitled to 


* Astronomie Théorique et Pratique, tome 1. p. 3. 
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public gratitude.’* These words, uttered by a director of the 
Royal French Observatory, whose ancestors had filled that 
important station for more than a century, deserve our at- 
tentive consideration. May we not fairly infer from them 
that the construction of an observatory were, to say the least, 
a premature enterprise for us? and that we need such an es- 
tablishment far less than we do observers, since the country 
is already in possession of all the instruments that Cassini 
deemed necessary ?t 

To sum up this portion of our argument, we believe that, 
far from surpassing those which may be produced in favor of 
an institution of higher instruction, the reasons alleged in 
support of the foundation of an observatory are both less nu- 
merous and less weighty. Among them, there is one, how- 
ever, upon which we have touched but slightly. We desire 
to recur to it for a moment : 


“Ten years interest upon the Smithsonian capital,” says Mr. 
Adams, “ will suffice for the construction and complete furniture of 
an observatory. The capital itself will remain unimpaired, and, at 
the expiration of a given time, may be employed for other purpo- 
ses.” 


On this point, we must confess, that Mr. Adams has per- 
fectly comprehended the duty of the nation to preserve in 
perpetuity the capital of the bequest, while appropriating the 
income thereof as wisdom may recommend or circumstances 
dictate. We should, therefore, reject all institutions, how- 
ever profitable in other respects, which would compel us to 
transform this “ floating capital’ into a “dead investment.” 

But, should the legacy suffice for the creation of a school of 
higher instruction, composed of homogeneous and durable 
elements, have we a right to consider the capital wasted, if, 
in place of being represented by certificates of state stocks, 
it were converted into an admirable living institution? We 
might, with equal justice, tax the husbandman with impru- 
dence, who, having inherited a considerable sum of money, 
should invest it in a productive farm. A consideration of 


* Projet et description d'un nouvel observatoire, in J. D. Cassini’s Mémoires pour 
servir @ Vhistoire des sciences. 

+ It will not be amiss to remind our readers of the well known reply of Gou- 
rerneur Morris to a late professional gentleman of eminence, who informed him 
that a Philosophical Society had just been founded in the city of New York. 
© This is all very well, Doctor, but where are your philosophers ?” 
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great weight in favor of that appropriation of the fund, 
which we have proposed, is the influence of such an institu- 
tion in strengthening our national attachments. We may be 
dreaming, but to us it appears that hundreds of youths, from 
different parts of our land, flocking to this shrine of learning, 
with a common purpose, would be so many living pledges 
for the maintenance of the union, and return to their fires, 
filled with quickened pride and interest in a beloved country. 
The strong bond of our union was formed in the youth of these 
colonies, then ardent in the cause of liberty, and indignant 
against oppression. ‘The victory achieved, the land’s best 
interests were protected by those who had set her free. But 
how shall new generations, springing up in new and distant 
states, amidst the passionate influences of party and the de- 
nationalizing ones of state interests, feel that sacred patriot- 
ism which fired their forefathers, when all around them is 
daily resolving the confederacy from a brotherhood into a 
mighty co-partnership? How, unless in youth, while the 
heart’s pulsations are quick and strong, and the soul is open to 
the sweet influences of sympathy, they learn to realize in some 
such manner, by such a tie, the nature of friendship, the 
glory of manhood which relies upon its own vows, and to 
respect each other ; the descendant of the Pilgrims, the Sou- 
therner, the untamed child of the Prairies, his brother of the 
Atlantic capital. 

We have thus endeavored to display the favorable points 
in Mr. Adams’s proposition, and the objections that may be 
raised against a majority of his most plausible arguments — 
with what success our readers must decide. But we cannot 
take leave of the subject, without expressing our sentiments 
upon one idea incidentally thrown out by the venerable chair- 
man; we allude to the project of having lectures delivered, by 
persons annually appointed for the purpose. Even had the 
conscientious investigation, to which we have submitted Mr. 
Adams’s views, aiming solely to arrive at the truth, convinced 
us that an observatory would be the most serviceable present 
employment of the legacy, we should, nevertheless, have 
protested most earnestly against this latter clause. So far 
from esteeming such lectures adapted to the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge, we should consider any moneys thus 
expended as absolutely wasted, if not applied directly at 
variance with the testator’s intentions. So far from exerci- 
sing the faintest salutary influence, the effects of this part of 
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the institution would be positively dangerous—tending to 
produce speakers only, and not one conscientious student, 
such as should alone receive the suffrages of the committee. 
We cannot censure, nay, we ought to encourage, the inhabi- 
tants of our populous cities, who, during the winter, throng 
the public lectures on phrenology, on chemistry, on physics, 
and on what not, in quest of the “cream of science,” served 
up to them by eloquent declaimers. But we must object, in 
terms of unqualified disapprobation, to the state’s paying men 
to instruct it, who have won a reputation in affording amuse- 
ment to such auditors. And even admitting, that the persons 
intrusted with so important a task shall be competent to fulfil 
it worthily—and we feel sure that among them there would 
be many of this description—we are still of opinion that an- 
nual lectures, by the ablest men, would not promote the cause 
of science ; and for this reason: the legacy is bestowed upon 
the United States, for the establishment, at Washington, of 
an institution for the advancement and diffusion of science. 
The locality thus selected signifies the centre of all the states, 
or rather a spot appertaining to no one, and yet to all. No 
favor is designed to the city of Washington which should, 
therefore, be indemnified by the union, for any temporary 
injury it may sustain. We ask, then, could such lectures, 
delivered yearly, without connexion, and without concert, by 
individuals strangers to each other, bound by no common 
sympathies, and acting each for himself, be accessible to 
others than the citizens of Washington and its vicinity ; or, 
perchance, the members of congress, whose mission ought least 
of all to be oneofeducation? For, surely no student would 
undertake the long journey thither, for the chance of pick- 
ing up detached notions of science, which it were both wiser 
and easier for him to acquire from books. 

But it would be superfluous to prosecute this investigation 
any farther, or even to particularize the abuses which experi- 
ence points out as necessary consequences of such a system 
—the favoritism, that Mr. Adams so properly terms “ jobbing 
for parasites,” and “fattening the leaden idleness of moun- 
tebank projectors, and shallow and worthless pretenders to 
science.” 

We therefore submitit to the general consideration, whether 
Mr. Adams’s proposition is one which should be adopted with- 
out mature and serious deliberation. The very arguments 
he adduces, and the facts they rest upon, are so many demon- 
strations that the most advantageous, because the most neces- 
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sary appropriation would be for such an institution as is sug- 
. gested by Messrs. Wayland, Cooper, Rush, and Chapin. The 
coincidence in the opinions of these various gentlemen, from 
different parts of the country, and of different professions, 
seems to us the earnest expression, and as such, the proof of a 
want very generally experienced throughout our land. Their 
views consequently merit an attentive consideration, and, if 
not immediately adopted, should not be lightly rejected. We 
would bespeak the same attention to the arguments we have 
advanced, and we trust, sustained, in proof that an institution 
of learning would, of all others, second most efficiently the in- 
tentions of our benefactor. Wecan but believe Mr. Adams 
himself quite aware of this, for in his various objections we 
can only discover so many ingenious sophistries—with the 
exception of one, and to this he has not omitted to give its full 
weight, the insufficiency of the legacy for such a purpose. 
The reports of the chief European universities exhibit in 
each an annual outlay far exceeding the thirty thousand dol- 
lars income of the Smithsonian legacy.* But this sum would 
not be required if the establishment extended only to a phi- 
losophical faculty, leaving professional instruction to the spe- 
cial schools, corresponding very nearly with the institution con- 
ceived by the above named gentlemen, we mean a philosophi- 
cal faculty like that of the university of Berlin ; and a con- 
siderable number of professors might be thus embraced, es- 
pecially ifthe German system were adopted, as has been done 
with success in Belgium, and promised in France where Messrs. 
Cousin and Villemain have lately introducedit. We would ask, 
en passant, why Mr. Adams should have neglected to obtain 
from the continent, the same valuable data respecting its great 
schools of learning, that he procured from Mr. Airy respecting 
the Greenwich observatory. The nation might then have had 
an opportunity of comparing the two rival projects for the em- 
ployment of this bequest; instead of having, as in the present 
instance, to trust to uncertain sources for facts relating to the 
institution Mr. Adams is opposed to, and on the other hand 
to receive his arguments with the caution that enthusiasm 
like his should inspire, where dispassionate reason is to be 
invoked. Our people, too, may picture to themselves an ob- 
servatory much more readily, than with the aid of their im- 
perfect colleges, they can comprehend the objects and the 
organization of a great European university. 


* The legacy amounts to upwards of half a million of dollars. 
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It may be asked, how shall the initial expense of the first 
establishment be provided; for in thus appropriating the 
Smithsonian capital, we must sacrifice its monied income. 
It is the opinion of the advocates of a national school, that 
the nation itself should defray the first cost, and reserve the 
legacy as a fund for its maintenance ; while on the contrary 
Mr. Adams believes that this should remain a moving power, 
acting by itself alone, unaided and untrammelled by the 
union. Has this doctrine more than the semblance of rea- 
son? Having once accepted the inheritance, did not the 
general government, from that moment, become the possessor 
of the capital, under the condition of establishing with it, at 
Washington, an institution, bearing the founder’s name, and 
destined to the increase and diffusion of knowledge? Why, 
then, may it not be augmented by the union, which has a right 
to increase it, if it had any to accept it from Mr. Smithson’s 
executors? Nay, is it not our duty to add to the capital 
or the income of donation, whatever shall or may be required 
to render it fully efficacious? This the testator may be 
supposed to have expected from us, in recognising ours as 
the best calculated among nations to employ his fortune for 
such great ends. He beheld in us a youthful and vigorous 
nation, growing daily in greatness and in strength; and 
found in none other, such encouragement to expect the free 
development of an institution of which he could only hope to 
plant the seminal principle. It is the custom of the world 
to call us young, whenever we are to be exempted from cer- 
tain institutions, or pardoned for our inexperience. We are 
proud to accept the epithet—with the sense of increasing 
force and of progress attached to it. 

Yes, we are both young and free! A liberal institution, 
universally acknowledged to be necessary and useful, must 
flourish among us until, in a brief. space of time, its propor- 
tions shall correspond to those of the union itself. Does any 
nation hold forth a richer promise than ours, of extending 
knowledge to the remotest portions of the globe? Do we 
not visit all countries, traverse every sea, and maintain ami- 
cable relations with mostother nations ? Can the noble Briton 
have been wrong in considering us the most worthy to become 
his heirs—not that we are above our sister nations of the 
earth, but because we are full of youth, and vital strength, 
and have a magnificent future before us? Be it, there- 
fore, our study, and our ambition, to possess an institution of 
learning worthy of our benefactor, of our political in- 
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stitutions, and of our Future. Such would evidently be the 
school of higher instruction that we have sketched,—whose 
professors, keeping level with science, and following its 
mighty steps, would soon themselves advance it. 

But although volumes might be written in favor of a school 
of higher instruction, its vast benefits are so palpable, as to 
render any farther enumeration of them useless. A glance 
at the modern nations, most distinguished for their discoveries 
in the upper regions of the scientific empire, will not fail to 
distinguish that the halo of glory which encircles them, ema- 
nates from the excellence of their learned institutions ; and 
we are taught, by the history of the past, that the individuals 
who have received the largest share of the gratitude of their 
race, have been famous for their efforts in behalf of science 
and its votaries. Even in the darkest periods of the middle 
ages, we find sovereigns who, like Charlemagne, strove ear- 
nestly to revive those letters which had shared the sad, but 
well earned fate, of the Roman empire. Not only did that 
great monarch, at his court, and in the cities beneath his 
sway, afford every possible encouragement and protection to 
the cultivation of letters, but also set the example, by study- 
ing Latin, which he learned to speak so well as to detect 
such errors as occurred in the memorials addressed to 
him in that tongue. He even succeeded in mastering the 
Greek, although the advanced age at which he commenced 
studying it debarred him from learning to speak it; and, 
lastly, to his honor be it said, he taught himself to write — 
contrary to the custom of his day. It is to be regretted, that 
his efforts were not attended with the success they merited ; 
for, after his death, and, more particularly, after the division 
of his vast empire, the nations which had bowed to his sceptre 
relapsed into their previous ignorance and apathy. 

But the repeated efforts of the German emperors, of the 
French and English monarchs, and, last and chiefly, of the 
ae were, nevertheless, ultimately successful in laying the 

oundations of institutions of learning, and planting the inde- 
structible germ of the universities of our day. The Emperor 
Frederick I., by his creation of the university of Bologna, in 
the twelfth century, contributed, perhaps, more than any other 
individual, to the revival of civilization, of letters, and of the 
arts. From that moment, indeed, Europe continued to make 
steady progress; and the university of Bologna, like the 
morus multicaulis imported from Manilla into France, sent 
forth its “cuttings” into all lands. In its bosom were nur- 
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tured the professors who acquired celebrity in France ; and 
it served as a model to the university of Paris, which, in turn, 
furnished the seeds of the universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford, and, a few centuries after, of those of Germany. 
At the present day, the university of Bologna is hardly known, 
and yet, old and decrepit as she is, may perish without lo- 
sing her titles to the grateful recollections of mankind ; so 
numerous, and so full of life and energy, are her descendants, 
that the race is in little danger of becoming extinct. Are 
other inestimable blessings, which we owe to universities, to 
be lightly forgotten? Was it not at Wittenberg, a small town 
in Germany, on which the modern traveller scarce bestows 
a passing glance, that the torch of religious liberty—that 
source of all freedom—was enkindled ; and that Martin Lu- 
ther, and his friend, Melancthon, were humble professors ? 
In conclusion, and we take leave of this fertile and soul stir- 
ring topic, persuaded that we havehad neither the space nor the 
ability to do it justice, we do not ask for an institution of higher 
instruction, precisely similar to those with which Europe is 
blessed, but for such an one as our country imperiously requires. 
In our appeal to the reason and patriotism of the nation, we feel 
sure that professors in our universities, and especially the 
most distinguished among them, will not only warmly second 
us, but unhesitatingly avow, that the means furnished by our 
colleges are lamentably beneath the ends proposed. That 
whilst in some, the courses of instruction only embrace the 
elementary portions of certain branches of learning; in others, 
with a view of attaining some knowledge of the higher de- 
partments of science, its fundamental elements are neglected, 
and the graduate, ignorant of these, speedily forgets the few 
notions he may have acquired of the others. Can it be ex- 
pected, that our youths of twenty should be able to unravel the 
mysteries of the Mécanique Céleste, when, after eight collegiate 
years, the young European devotes four others to the exclusive 
cultivation of mathematics—as a preparation for the perusal 
of that great work—humanity’s proudest scientific trophy? 
We allude particularly to mathematical science, because the 
distinguished reporter seems disposed to accord to this branch 
of learning, its proper value in disciplining the mind, and in 
achieving mighty results—and we desire to be considered as 
excluding West Point from the foregoing remarks, since the 
thorough mode in which this science is taught at that admi- 
rable institution, partly compensates for the imperfect know- 
ledge, imparted toits pupils, of some other branches of science, 
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If, then, our colleges, however capable of imparting the 
scheme of a general education, are inadequate to form the 
teacher, — and in proof of this, how many hasten, and how 
many more regret their inability to go, to Europe, in pursuit 
of the higher instruction, —why should we not seek to fill up 
so visible and painful a chasm, now that the means are with- 
in our grasp, by the foundation, at Washington, of a philoso- 
phical faculty, in which the higher branches of physical, of 
mathematical, and of moral science, shall be properly taught? 
Our collegiate professors would thus have it in their power 
to compete with their brethren over the sea. Our states 
would require of the candidates for their university chairs, 
that they shall have passed a certain number of years at the 
Smithsonian Institution. By men thus trained to the duties 
of the most arduous of professions, we should see our colle- 
ges gradually reformed, and, in lieu of striving ineffectually 
to teach all the branches of human learning, aiming to ren- 
der each professor doubly useful, by limiting his functions to 
such duties only as he shall be thoroughly competent to dis- 
charge. Then might our schools soon rival those of the 
old world ; nor would the sound doctrines so dispersed, fail to 
flow back upon the source from whence they sprung, swell- 
ing its waters, and increasing its power. 

Are we presumptuous in believing that the readers who 
have been patient enough to follow us through the foregoing 
pages cannot refuse their assent to the truth of our proposi- 
tions, and have already supplied whatever links may have 
escaped us, in the chain of argument, — realizing that, for 
men of business, our college courses are too extended — 
and for men of science, too shallow? If, therefore, a 
great reform be both judicious and necessary, and the 
means of effecting it are even now at our disposal, common 
sense and justice to ourselves alike prescribe the speedy 
adoption of so vital a measure. When such an establish- 
ment shall send forth from its modest walls, the living instru- 
ments of the “increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men” — mathematicians, philosophers, astronomers — then, 
at the nation’s bidding, and in token of its pride and grati- 
tude, may there arise, beside that shrine of learning, the lofty 
turrets of an OBSERVATORY —a magnificent body — owing 
its life and soul to the creative bounty of James Smithson. 
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Art. VII.— Democracy in America. Part the Second. By 
Axexis DE Tocquevitte. ‘Translated by Henry Reeve, 
Esq. London: 1840. Saunders and Otley. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Tue first part of M. de Tocqueville’s Democracy in Ame- 
rica, presented the ablest view, by a foreigner, of our govern- 
ment, and political and administrative systems, that has ever 
appeared. It fixed the eyes of all Europe upon the practi- 
cability of self-government, and gained for its author a dis- 
tinguished reputation, which he has more than sustained in 
this second and concluding part of his work, which we have 
just received, and propose to notice very briefly. He warns 
his readers not to condemn the narrowness of his views, in 
attributing so many different consequences to the single 
principle of equality. A multitude of opinions, feelings, and 
propensities, he says, are now in existence, which owe their 
origin to circumstances unconnected with, and even contrary 
to, the principle of equality. Thus, were he to select the 
United States as an example, he could easily prove that the 
nature of the country, the origin of its inhabitants, the reli- 
gion of its founders, their acquired knowledge, and their for- 
mer habits, have exercised, and still exercise, independently 
of democracy, a vast influence upon the thoughts and feelings 
of the people. In justification of his view of democracy, he 


adds : 


“Some readers may perhaps be astonished that, firmly persuaded 
as I am that the democratic revolution which we are witnessing, is 
an irresistible fact, against which it would be neither desirable nor 
wise to struggle, I should often have had occasion in this book to 
address language of such severity to those democratic communities 
which this revolution has brought into being. My answer is sim- 
ple, that it is because I am not an adversary of democracy that I 
have sought to speak of democracy with sincerity. Men will not 
accept truth at the hands of their enemies, and truth is seldom of- 
fered to them by their friends; for this reason I have spoken it. I 
was persuaded that many would take upon themselves to announce 
the new blessings which the principle of equality promises to man- 
kind, but that-few would dare to point out from afar the dangers 
with which it threatens them. To those perils, therefore, I have 
turned my chief attention, and believing that I have discovered them 
clearly, I have not had the cowardice to leave them untold. The 
subject I have sought to embrace is immense, for it includes the 
greater part of the feelings and opinions to which the new state of 
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society has given birth. Such a subject is doubtless above my 
strength, and in treating it I have not succeeded in satisfying my- 
self. But if I have not reached the goal which I had in view, my 
readers will at least do me the justice to acknowledge, that I have 
conceived and followed up my undertaking ina spirit not unworthy 
of success.” 


The second part is written upon the same principle of con- 
trast between us and his own nation which was pursued in 
the first, but its plan is more philosophical, and descends to 
subjects of familar and domestic interest. It undertakes to 
illustrate the influence of democracy upon the progress of 
opinion, and upon our social condition, feelings, sentiments, 
and manners. ‘That such causes are capable of producing 
positive effects upon communities, and are beginning to as- 
sume a definite shape and color upon our own national and 
individual character, is undeniably true, and, therefore, 
needed no proof; but M. de Tocqueville is the first writer 
who has attempted to point out their origin and tendency, or 
estimate their value, and to contrast them fairly and im- 
partially with those effects which are produced under the 
aristocratic forms of government existing in Europe. The task 
is one of great extent and perplexity, and required five years 
of meditation and study to execute it ina manner, which, 
although not satisfactory to the author, merits, in our opinion, 
the praise of candor and ability. No author of our age has 
looked deeper, or with a more prophetic eye, into the destinies 
of mankind, and the mighty causes which are now in pro- 
gress to change the future political and social condition of 
our race. Perhaps his method of generalizing facts is oc- 
casionally pushed too far, but it is a mode of writing now 
commonly practised in France, and even by ourselves ; and 
appears to us well adapted to subjects which would other- 
wise become tedious and impertinent by a frequent citation 
of specialities. M.de Tocqueville does not name any in- 
dividual, nor is there a single personal allusion or reference 
throughout his volumes. We speak this to his credit, for 
nothing can be more offensive to good taste and good breed- 
ing than the common practice of writers in revealing the 
names of those of whose hospitality and civility they have 
partaken. It is a dishonorable breach of confidence, which, 
while it tends only to gratify an idle love of gossip, ex- 
tinguishes that frank confidence which should exist between 
man and man. 


We have been obliged to peruse M. de Tocqueville’s book 
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with haste, which must apologize for the very imperfect 
manner in which we are about to speak of it. ‘The philoso- 
phical method of writing which he has adopted, often leads 
him into inevitable conclusions, that ought to console us 
for many states of existence, which, however unfortunate 
they may be, arise from our condition of equality, and are, 
therefore, wholly unavoidable. Upon other occasions, he 
sometimes adapts his theory to his facts, rather than his facts 
to his theory. The chapter headed, “the principle of 
equality suggests to the Americans the idea of the indefinite 
perfectibility of man,” affords an example of this kind. 
His view is, that aristocratic communities admit that things 
may be improved, but not changed ; that the condition of 
society may be better, but not essentially different ; and that, 
in fact, nature has assigned certain impassable limits for hu- 
man improvement ; whilst in a democratic community, the 
idea of an indefinite faculty of improvement is inferred from 
the continued changes that daily happen in it. A man’s own 
reverses, teach him that none may hope to have discovered 
absolute good, whilst his success stimulates him to the never 
ending pursuit of it. Thus, for ever seeking—for ever falling, 
to rise again—often disappointed, but not discouraged, he 
tends unceasingly towards that unmeasured greatness so in- 
distinctly visible at the end of the long track which humanity 
has yet to tread. This idea he thus illustrates : 


“Tt can hardly be believed, how many facts naturally flow from 
the philosophical theory of the indefinite perfectibility of man, or 
how strong an influence it exercises even on men wha, living en- 
tirely for the purposes of action, and not of thought, seem to con- 
form their actions to it, without knowing any thing about it. 

“T accost an American sailor: I inquire, why the ships of his 
country are built so as to last for a short time? He answers, with- 
out hesitation, that the art of navigation is every day making such 
rapid progress, that the finest vessel would become almost useless 
if it lasted beyond a certain number of years. In these words, 
which fell accidentally, and on a particular subject, from a man of 
rude attainments, I recognise the general and systematic idea, upon 
which a great people directs all its concerns. 

“ Aristocratic nations are naturally too apt to narrow the scope 
of human perfectibility ; democratic nations to expand it beyond 
compass.” 


Now, although we may admit the theory proposed to ex- 
plain the fleeting system upon which things are conducted in 
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these United States, the fact upon which it is founded is 
inadmissible. 

From what we have already said, it will be perceived how 
difficult it would be, had we even time and space, to give an 
analysis of M. de ‘Tocqueville’s work ; we are, therefore, 
obliged to select from it a few topics, which will explain his 
views, and the tendency of his opinions ; but which, we con- 
fess, will not do justice to their extent, or to the argu- 
ments with which they are sustained. He begins by assert- 
ing that we are the least philosophical nation in the civilized 
world, whilst in practice, we are in possession of a philoso- 
phical method which we have never studied, or never had 
time to study, common in its application to us all. Of this 
the French have long been in possession, and it explains, 
in his opinion, the reason of their success, in converting the 
European world to a system of reform and revolution. It is 
not because they have changed their former opinions, and 
altered their former manners, that they have convulsed the 
world, but because they were the first to generalize ideas, and 
bring to light a philosophical method, by the assistance of 
which it became easy to attack all that was ald, and to open 
a path to all that was new. ‘This irresistible instrument of 
reform, he admits, has not been applied by us against religion, 
as it was in France, owing to the never to be forgotten fact, 
that religion gave birth to the Anglo-American society of the 
United States. Thus it would seem, that we Americans are 
nearly in the predicament of Monsieur Jourdain, in the Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme — Par ma fois, uy a plus de quarante ans 
que je dis de la prose sans que j’ en susse rien. 

On the subject of religion, as it exists among us, he adds : 


“ In the eye of equality, nothing is more repugnant to the human 
mind than the idea of subjection to forms and dogmas; men are 
unmoved by ceremonial observances, and they are predisposed to 
attach a secondary importance to the details of public worship. 
The Roman catholic priests of the United States cling more to the 
spirit, and less to the letter of the law, and are inattentive to min- 
ute individual observances ; that doctrine of the church, which 
probibts the worship reserv ed to God alone, from being offered to 
the saints, is no where more clearly inculcated, or more generally 
followed. Yet the Roman catholics of America are remarkably 
submissive, and very sincere. In America, religion is a distinct 
sphere, in which the priest is sovereign, but out of which he takes 
care never to go. I have seen no country in which christianity is 
clothed with fewer forms, figures, and observances, than in the 
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United States ; or where it presents more distinct, more simple, or 
more general notions, to the mind. Although the christians of 
America are divided into a multitude of sects, they all look upon 
their religion in the same light. This applies to Roman catholicism, 
as well as to the other forms of belief. America is the country in 
which the Roman catholic religion makes the most progress.” 


This our author ascribes to a state of equality which in- 
clines men to form their own opinions; but, on the other hand, 
it imbues them with the taste and idea of unity, simplicity, 
and impartiality, in the power which governs society. ‘Those, 
therefore, living in democratic societies, are inclined to shake 
off all religious authority ; but if they consent to subject 
themselves to any authority of this kind, they choose, at least, 
that it should be single and uniform. The catholics of the 
present day, he says, are sure to lapse into infidelity, and 
Protestants to be converted to Roman catholicism — the men 
of our day are indisposed to believe, but the moment a senti- 
ment of religion is felt, a latent propensity is felt to urge them 
insensibly towards Romanism. 

It is, we believe, true, that the catholic religion is gaining 
ground, especially in the western states ; but this is chiefly 
owing to the extraordinary zeal of its priests, who find here a 
larger field to gather the lost sheep of Ireland and Germany, 
than they do in Europe, where the different christian sects 
and congregations are more firmly held together by a nume- 
rous and better parish priesthood. ‘The religious reformers 
of every age have been distinguished by a relaxation of rites 
and forms, in order not to shock the ancient creeds of their 
converts. We have only to refer to the divine founder of our 
own religion towards the Jews ; the christians towards the 
pagans; the protestants towards the Roman catholics, and 
we shall find many remnants of the old religions blended 
with the new, until they become more firmly established. 
The ceremonial conformity which exists between paganism 
and christianity is still very remarkable. ‘The apron of an 
English episcopal bishop is borrowed from that of the Ro- 
man sacrificator. 

He says, that in the United States, the higher sciences 
have made little progress, and in hardly any other country 
are fine poets and celebrated writers more rare. Many 
Europeans, struck by this fact, have looked upon it as a na- 
tural and inevitable result of equality ; and they have sup- 
posed, that, if a democratic state of society, and democratic 
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institutions, were ever to prevail over the whole earth, the 
human mind would gradually find its beacon-lights grow 
dim, and men would relapse into a period of darkness. But 
he considers us an old and enlightened nation, fallen upon a 
boundless country, where every one finds means unknown 
elsewhere of increasing his fortune. The spirit of gain, and 
of physical qualification, is always on the stretch, and the 
mind constantly diverted from the pleasures of imagination, 
and the labors of the intellect, are swayed here by no other 
impulse but the love of wealth. The proximity of Europe 
supplies us with inteilectual treasures, and exempts us from 
the labor of amassing them ourselves. Had we been sepa- 
rated from the European, world, with the stock of freedom 
and knowledge derived from our forefathers, we should not 
have been slow to discover that progress cannot long be made 
in the application of the sciences, without cultivating the theo- 
ry of them, and that all the arts are perfected by one another. 

At the very time that we are inclined to require nothing of 
science, but its special applications to the useful arts, and 
the means of rendering life comfortable, learned and literary 
Europe was engaged in exploring the common sources of 
truth, and in improving, at the same time, all that can min- 
ister to the pleasures, and satisfy the wants of man. Our au- 
thor’s ideas on this subject, will be seen more distinctly in the 
following extracts : 


“ The position of the Americans, therefore, is quite exceptional ; 
and, it may be believed, that no democratic people will ever be 
placed in a similar one. Their strictly puritanical origin—their 
exclusive commercial habits—even the country they inhabit, which 
seems to divert their minds from the pursuit of science, literature, 
and the arts; the proximity of Europe, which allows them to ne- 
glect these pursuits, without relapsing into barbarism ; a thousand 
special causes, of which I have only been able to point out the most 
important, have singularly concurred to fix the mind of the Ameri- 
can upon purely practical objects. His passions, his wants, his 
education, and every thing about him, seem to unite in drawing 
the native of the United States earthward : his religion alone bids 
him turn from time to time, a transient and distracted glance to 
heaven. Let us cease, then, to view all democratic nations under 
the mask of the American people, and let us attempt to survey them 
at length with their own proper features. 

“Tt is possible to conceive a people not subdivided into any 
castes, or scale of ranks; in which the law, recognising no privi- 
leges, should divide inherited property into equal shares; but which, 
at the same time, should be without knowledge, and without free- 
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dom. Nor is this an empty hypothesis ; a despot may find that it is 
his interest to render his subjects equal, and leave them ignorant, 
in order more easily to keep them slaves ; not only would a demo- 
cratic people of this kind show neither aptitude nor taste for science, 
literature, or art, but it would probably never arrive at the posses- 
sion of them. The law of descent would, of itself, provide for the 
destruction of fortunes at each succeeding generation, and new for- 
tunes would be acquired by none. The poor man, without either 
knowledge or freedom, would not so much as conceive the idea of 
raising himself to wealth; and the rich man would allow himself te 
be degraded to poverty, without a notion of self-defence. Between 
these two members of the community, complete and invincible 
equality would soon be established. 

“No one would then have time or taste to devote himself to the 
pursuits or pleasures of the intellect; but. all men would remain 
paralyzed by a state of common ignorance, and equal servitude ; 
when I conceive a democratic society of this kind, 1 fancy myself 
in one of those low, close, and gloomy abodes, where the light which 
breaks in from without soon faints and fades away. A sudden 
heaviness overpowers me, and I grope through the surrounding 
darkness, to find the aperture which will restore me to day light 
EE 2 occu 

“ But this imaginary picture of the despotism of democracy does 
not apply to men already enlightened, who retain their freedom, 
after having abolished the hereditary rights of property ;—as soon as 
the multitude begins to take an interest in the labors of the mind, it 
finds out that to excel in some of them, is a powerful method of ac- 
quiring fame} power, and wealth. The restless ambition which 
equality begets, instantly takes this direction, as it does all others. 
The number of those who cultivate science, letters, and the arts, 
becomes immense. The intellectual world starts into prodigious 
activity ; every one endeavors to open for himself a path there, and 
to draw the eyes of the public after him. Something analogous to 
this happens in society in the United States, politically considered. 
What is done is often imperfect, but the attempts are innumerable ; 
and although the results of individual effort are commonly very 
small, the total amount is always very large. It is therefore not true 
to assert, that men living in democratic ages, are naturally indiffe- 
rent to science, literature, and the arts........ 

“In the applications of science, the Americans always display a 
clear, free, original, and inventive power of mind, but hardly any 
one devotes himself to the essentially theoretical and abstract portion 
of human knowledge ; their active habits are inimical to deep medi- 
tation ; every one is hurried on by the heady current of industry, 
which rolls all things in its course, and no calm is left for the study 
and profound contemplation of abstract truths. There is here no 
Pascal, with nothing in view but the discovery of the most hid- 
den laws of the creator, and when I see him, as it were, tear 
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his soul from the midst of all the cares of life to devote it wholly to 
these researches, and, prematurely snapping the links which bind 
the frame to life, die of old age before forty, 1 stand amazed, and 
I perceive that no ordinary cause is at work to produce efforts so 
extraordinary....... 

“ People who are eager in the pursuit of actual and physical grati- 
fication, are impatient of discoveries which cannot be directly applied. 
Yet these very Americans, who have not discovered one of the ge- 
neral Jaws of mechanics, have introduced into navigation an engine 
which changes the aspect of the world—They have joined the Hud- 
son to the Mississippi, and made the Atlantic Ocean communicate 
with the Gulf of Mexico, across a continent of more than five hun- 
dred leagues in extent, which separates the two seas. The longest 
rail-roads which have been constructed up to the present time, are 
in America.” ....... 


He has a beautiful passage upon our friends the Chinese, 
and although their example does not reach us, the general 
reasoning of M. de Tocqueville is worthy of our deepest at- 
tention and respect. 


“When the Europeans first arrived in China, three hundred 
years ago, they found that almost all the arts had reached a certain 
degree of perfection there ; and they were surprised that a people 
which had attained to this point, should not have gone beyond it. Ata 
later period, they discoveredsome traces of the higher branchesof sci- 
ence which were lost. The nation was absorbed in productive in- 
dustry; the greater partof itsscientific processes had been preserved, 
but science itself no longer existed there. This served to explain 
the strange motionless state in which they found the minds of this 

eople. The Chinese, in following the track of their forefathers, 
had forgotten the reasons by which the latter had been guided. 
They still used the formula, without asking for its meaning; they 
retained the instrument, but they no longer possessed the art of al- 
tering or renewing it. The Chinese, then, had lost the power of 
change ; for them to improve, was impossible. They were com- 

elled, at all times, and in all points, to imitate their predecessors, 
lost they should stray into utter darkness, by deviating, for an in- 
stant, from the path already laid down for them. ‘The source of 
human knowledge was all but dry; and although the stream still 
ran on, it could neither swell its waters, nor alter its channel.” 


No country at any period of the world has made greater 
efforts to diffuse the elements of education among the pco- 
ple than ours, not always perhaps with the success they 
merited, but certainly with the best intention of enlightening 
and qualifying its citizens to exercise their privileges for 
the common benefit of all; and although it does not yet 
appear to have elevated us entirely beyond the hateful in- 
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fluence of those passions and prejudices, which are some- 
times appealed to successfully by the press, and by political 
demagogues, it nevertheless enables us to correct these 
abuses of our understanding, and to deprive the authors of 
them of the power of mismanaging our public affairs. 
Without the capacity of exercising this corrective power, 
our political institutions would soon fall into a state of con- 
fusion and nullity. No one, therefore, will question the poli- 
cy, wisdom, and absolute necessity of diffusing the blessing 
of knowledge at any cost. But when this diffusive principle 
is directed to the multiplication of what are pompously 
called colleges, endowed with the mischief of conferring the 
reward of scholarship upon those who have only advanced 
to the threshold of the higher branches of human knowledge, 
it produces effects just contrary to those intended. 

As the constitution of the United States, which is our 
national compact, contains no express provision authorising 
the general government to found colleges for the advance- 
ment of learning, it has generally been considered that this 
power is among those reserved to the individual states, and 
the exercise of it has thus far been left to them. The con- 
sequence is, that we have a vast number of colleges, and 
among them some highly respectable—we have no great nation- 
al universities. This is a seeming indifference to the value of 
the means of higher culture, which in some degree sanctions 
the reproaches of our author, who charges us with being igno- 
rant of the origin of those sciences which our interest has taught 
us to apply, with so much skill, to the useful arts. ‘“ Were it 
not,” says Dugald Stewart, “for a certain class of learned 
authors, who, from time to time, heave the log into the deep, 
we should hardly believe that the reason of the species is 
progressive. In this respect, the religious and acade- 
mical establishments in some parts of Europe, are not 
without their use to the historian of the human mind. Im- 
movably moored in the same station by the strength of their 
cables, and the weight of their anchors, they enable him to 
measure the rapidity of the current by which the rest of the 
world are borne along.” 

If the federal constitution renders a national university 
impossible, we would feign hope the honor of creating a 
sufficient substitute, with its appendages of a vast library, 
an observatory, and complete collections of natural history, 
natural philosophy, and the arts, will belong to the state of New 
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York. Such an institution, wisely directed, would soon 
diffuse an atmosphere of learning around it, and lead to 
the formation of a society composed of men illustrious for 
their attainments. The example of France, throughout all 
its political vicissitudes, in promoting, encouraging, and re- 
warding that class of men who devote their lives to study 
for the common benefit of mankind, is especially worthy of 
our imitation. 


“The chief advantages of learned societies,” says Laplace, “is 
the philosophical spirit to which they may be expected to give birth, 
and which they cannot fail to diffuse over all the various pursuits of 
the nations among whom they are established. 

“ The insulated scholar may, without dread, abandon himself to 
the spirit of system; he hears the voice of contradiction only from 
afar. But in a learned society, the collision of systematic opinions 
soon terminates in their common destruction; while the desire of 
mutual conviction, creates among the members a tacit compact to 
admit nothing but the result of observation, or the conclusions of 
mathematical reasoning. Accordingly, experience has shown how 
much those establishments have contributed since their origin, to 
the spread of true philosophy. By setting the example of submit- 
ting every thing to the examination of a severe logic, they have dis- 
sipated the prejudices which had too long reigned in the sciences, 
and which the strongest minds of the preceding centuries had not 
been able to resist. They have constantly opposed to empiricism 
a mass of knowledge, against which the errors adopted by the vul- 
gar, with an enthusiasm which, in former times, would have perpe- 
tuated their empire, have spent their force in vain. In a word, it 
has been in their bosoms, that those grand theories have been con- 
ceived, which although far exalted by their generality above the 
reach of the multitude, are for this very reason entitled to special 
encouragement, from their innumerable applications to the pheno- 
mena of nature, and to the practice of the arts.” 


Until such homage is paid to learning and its followers, 
we can never hope to produce men worthy of being classed 
with the illustrious scholars of Europe. But it would almost 
seem, from our indifference to these subjects, that learning is 
regarded by us as an aristocratic distinction, dangerous to 
our institutions and our liberties. _Wecan only glance at the 
chapters on the literary characteristics of democratic ages, 
and the effects of democracy on language. 


“ Although America is, perhaps, in our days, the civilized country 
in which literature is least attended to, a large number of persons 
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are to be found, who take an interest in the productions of the mind, 
and who make them, if not the study of their lives, at least the 
charm of their leisure hours. But England supplies these readers 
with the larger portion of the books which they require. Almost 
all impor tant English works are re-published in the United States. 
The literary genius of Great Britain still darts its rays into the re- 
cesses of the forests of the new world. ‘here is hardly a pioneer’s 
hut which does not contain a few odd volumes of Shakspeare. I 
remember that I read the feudal play of Henry V., for the first.time, 
in a log-house Not only do the Americaus constantly draw upon 
the treasures of English literature, but it may be said with truth, that 
they find the liter ature of England growing on their own soil. The 
larger part of that small number of men in the United States, who 
are engaged in the composition of literary works, are English in 
substance, and still more so in form. Thus they transport into the 
midst of democracy the ideas and literary fashions which are cur- 
rent amongst the aristocratic nation they have taken for their model. 
They paint with colors borrowed from foreign manners; and as 
they hardly ever represent the country they were born in as it really 
is, they are seldom popular there. 

“ The inhabitants of the United States have then, at present, pro- 
perly speaking, no literature. The only authors whom I acknow- 
ledge as American, are the journalists. They, indeed, are not 
great writers, but they speak the language of their countrymen, and 
make themselves heard by them. Other authors are aliens; they 
are to the Americans what the imitators of the Greeks and Romans 
were to us, at the revival of learning — an object of curiosity —not 
of general sympathy. They amuse the mind, but they do not act 
upon the manners of the people.” .... . 

“ Englishmen of education, and more competent judges than I 
can be myself, of the nicer shades of expression, have frequently 
assured me that the language of the educated classes of the United 
States, is notably different from that of the educated classes in Great 
Britain. They complain, not only that the Americans have brought 
into use a number of new words—the difference and the distance 
between the two countries might explain that much—but that these 
new words are more especially taken from the jargon of parties, 
the mechanical arts, and the language of trade. They assert, in 
addition to this, that old English words are often used by the 
Americans in new acceptations ; and, lastly, that the inhabitants of 
the United States frequently intermingle their phraseology in the 
strangest manner, and sometimes place words together, which are 
always kept apart in the language of the mother country. These 
remarks, which were made to me at various times, by persons who 
appeared to me to be worthy of credit, led me to reflect upon the 
subject ; and my reflections brought me, by theoretical reasoning, 
to the same point at which my informants had arrived by practical] 
observation.” 
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After pointing out very clearly the sources of the corrup- 
tion of language in democratic communities, he farther re- 
marks : 


+ 


a 


“ This is a deplorable consequence of democracy.: I had rather 
that language should be made hideous with words imported from 
the Chinese and Parthians, or the Hurons, than that the meaning of 
a word in our language should become indeterminate. Harmony 
and uniformity are only secondary beauties in composition; many 
of these things are conventional, and, strictly speaking, it is possible 
to forego them; but without clear phraseology theré is no good 
language.” 


The chapters on the education of young women in the 
United States, and their character as wives, are among the 
best in the work, but ~we have only room to give the con- 
clusion of them : 


“ As for myself, I do not hesitate to avow, that although the wo- 
men of the United States are confined within the narrow circle of 
domestic life, and their situation is, in some respects, one of extreme 
dependence, I have no where seen woman occupying a loftier po- 
sition ; and if I were asked, now that I am drawing to the close of 
this work, in which I have spoken of so many important things done 
by the Americans, to what their singular prosperity and growing 
strength of that people ought mainly to be attributed, I should re- 
ply—to the superiority of their women.” 


The last chapter which we shall notice, discovers the 
author’s keenness of observation, in marking the change of 
character which an American undergoes upon his arrival in 
Europe ; it is worthy of La Bruyére. The portraits are evi- 
dently originals, not in the least difficult to recognise by those 
who have resided in Paris. After pointing out the complex 
science of etiquette, so much studied and well understood in 
aristocratic communities, and the almost total disregard of 
its forms and observances in countries where equality pre- 
vails, and explaining the cause of this indifference to the rules 
of politeness, he says: 


“| have often remarked in the United States, that it is not easy 
to make a man understand that his presence may be dispensed with; 
hints will not always suffice to shake him off. I contradict an 
American at every word he says, to show him that his conversation 
bores me; he instantly labors with fresh pertinacity to convince 
me: I preserve a dogged silence, and he thinks I am meditating 
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on the truths which he is uttering : at last I rush from his company, 
and he supposes that urgent business hurries me elsewhere. This 
man will never understand that he wearies me to extinction, unless 
I tell him so; and thg only way to get rid of him, is to make him 
my enemy for hfe. - 

“It appears surprising, at.first sight, that this same man, trans- 
ported to Europe, sttddenly becomes so sensible and captious, that 
I often find it as difficult ‘to avoid offending him here, as it was to 
put hinreut ef-countenance. These two opposite effects proceed 
from the same cause. <Democratic institutions generally give men 
a lofty notion of their country and themselves. An American leaves 
his country with a heart swollen with pride; on arriving in Europe, 
he at once finds out that.we are not so engrossed by the United 
States, and the great people which inhabits them, as he had 
supposed, and-this begins to annoy him. He has been informed 
that the conditions of society are unequal in our part of the globe, 
and he observes that among the natioris of Europe, the traces of 
rank are not wholly obliterated ; that wealth and birth still retain 
some indeterminate privileges, which force themselves upon his 
notice, whilst they elude definition. He is, therefore, proudly igno- 
rant of the place he ought to occupy in this half-ruined scale of 
classes, which are sufficiently distinct to hate and despise each other, 
yet sufficiently alike for him to be always confounding them. He 
is afraid of ranging himself too high—still more is he afraid of be- 
ing ranged too low; this two-fold peril keeps his mind constantly 
on the stretch, and embarrasses all he says and does. 

“He learns from tradition, that in Europe ceremonial observances 
were infinitely varied according to different ranks ; this recollection 
of former times completes his perplexity, and he is the more afraid 
of not obtaining those marks of respect which are due to him, as he 
does not exactly know in what they consist. He is like a man sur- 
rounded by traps—society is not arecreation for him, but a serious 
toil; he weighs your least actions, interrogates your looks, and 
scrutinizes all you say, least there should be some hidden allusion 
to affront him. I doubt whether there was ever a provincial man 
of quality so punctilious in breeding as he is ; he endeavours to at- 
tend tothe slightest rules of etiquette, and does not allow one of them 
to be waived towards himself; he is full of scruples, and at the same 
time of pretensions ; he wishes to do enough, but fears to do too 
much ; and as he does not very well know the limits of the one or 
the other, he keeps up an embarrassed and haughty air of re- 
serve. 

“ But this is not all—there is yet another doubt of the human 
heart. An American is for ever talking of the admirable equality 
which prevails in the United States ; aloud he makes it the boast of 
his country, but in secret he deplores it for himself, and he aspires 
to show, that for his part, he is an exception to the general state of 
things which he vaunts. There is hardly an American to be met 
with, who does not claim some remote kindred with the first found- 
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ers of the colonies, and,as for the scions of the noble families 
of England, America seemed to me to be covered with them. 

When an opulent American arrives in Europe, his first care is to sur- 
round himself with all the luxuries of wealth: he is so afraid of 
being taken for the plain citizen of a democracy, that he adopts a 
hundred ways of bringing some new instance of his wealth before 
you every day, His house will be in the most fashionable part of 
the town, he will always be surrounded by a host of servants. I 
have heard an American complain that in the best houses of Paris, 
the society was rather mixed ; the taste which prevails there was 
not pure enough for him; and ventured to hint, that in his opinion, 
there was a want of elegance of manner; he could not accustom 
himself to see wit concealed under such unpretending forms.” 


The same faculty of discrimination and observation is dis- 
played in what follows, on a more important subject : 


“ Two things are surprising in the United States—the mutability 
of the greater part of human actions, and the singular stability of 
certain principles. Men are in constant motion; the mind of man 
appears almost unmoved. When once an opinion has spread over 
the country, and struck root there, it would seem that no power on 
earth is strong enough to eradicate it. In the United States, general 
principles in religion, philosophy, morality, and even politics, do 
not vary, or, at least, are only modified by a hidden, and often an 
imperceptible process ; even the greatest prejudices are obliterated 
with incrédible slowness, amidst the continual friction of men and 
things. 

“T hear it said, that it is in the nature and the habits of demo- 
cracies, to be constantly changing their opinions and feelings. This 
may be true of small democratic nations, like those of the ancient 
world, in which the whole community could be assembled in a 
public place, and then excited at will by an orator. But I saw no- 
thing of the kind among the great democratic people, which dwell 
upon the opposite shores of the Atlantic; what struck me there, 
was the difficulty of shaking the majority in an opinion once con- 
ceived, or of drawing it off from a leader once adopted. Neither 
speaking nor writing can accomplish it ; nothing but experience 
will avail, and even experience must be repeated. * 


The author ascribes this fixidity of opinion to various 
causes, but chiefly to the principle of equality. He is per- 
suaded, that if ever social equality is generally permanently 
established in the world, great intellectual and political revo- 
lutions will become more difficult and less frequent than is 
supposed. Rapid changes in human opinions have been 
produced far less by the force of reasoning, than by the 
authority of a name. If Luther had lived in an age of 
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equality, and had not had princes and potentates for his 
audience, he would, perhaps, have found it more difficult to 
change the aspect of Europe. 

We believe these remarks to be true as regards us. Every 
great change of political parties in the United States proceeds 
slowly, until at length it agitates the whole nation to such a 
degree, that we would seem, to any one unaccustomed to 
such a spectacle, to be treading upon the brink of revolution ; 
but the moment the will of the majority is fairly ascertained, 
the tumult of conflicting opinions subsides into an ordinary 
calm. 

This second part of M. de Tocqueville’s ‘Democracy in 
America,” of which we have now given an imperfect ab- 
stract, will again claim our attention, when we have time 
for a more thorough examination of it. We thought it 
better to present our readers, at once, with his views upon 
some of the principal features of our social condition, even 
although it must be done in haste, than to defer all notice 
of this most interesting work to another number of our jour- 
nal. It would have been wiser, perhaps, to have imitated 
his deliberation in preparing this work, and entirely suspend- 
ed our remarks upon it until we could have weighed his 
opinions as carefully as, it is evident, he must have formed 
them: and in fact we have not been unmindful of that part 
of our duty, having made it our chief object to give our 
author’s sentiments, in his own language, without comment. 
Had we gone into a discussion with him upon principles, 
and their practical application, we should have endeavored 
to show that itis unsafe to adopt a system of universal 
generalization as he has done, and determine all moral 
results with the certainty of mathematical. That grand ab- 
straction, democracy, which, to his mind, stamps an 
unvariable impress upon society, is seen in our country to 
be essentially modified by the circumstances under which it 
acts, just as all great causes always are. It is not the single 
element, as he allows, upon which, alone, a calculation may be 
safely based ; it does not, of itself, determine the kind or degree 
of refinement, cultivation, or social improvement generally, 
that exists among a people. M. de ‘Tocqueville recognises 
as a fact, that democracy, in its present form, is a new state 
of society, and he should, thereforé, admit that its influences 
are not yet fully developed, especially in this country, when 
so many causes are co-operating with it in moulding our 
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social institutions. Of these institutions, as they now are, 
we freely acknowledge that he has given an exact delineation ; 
the great features of our existing society he has drawn with 
a masterly hand, but he has erred in thinking that democra- 
cy has been so great an agent in forming them, or that they 
have obtained an adult and fixed character. Ifwe were called 
upon to name the most operative of all the causes which 
have contributed to produce our national peculiarities, we 
should fix upon the rapidity with which every thing among 
us movesand changes: we are nomadic—hence our habita- 
tions are tents, not substantial houses—we adapt every thing 
to a temporary want, because we know that the future will de- 
mand something higher than that which answers for the 
present,—we are constantly out-growing our clothes, and 
are, therefore, obliged to get new ones,—the youngest parts 
of our country are in their infancy, and the oldest have not 
advanced beyond childhood, none have yet ‘hardened into 
the bone and gristle of manhood.” According to M. de 
Tocqueville, “in the United States a man builds a house to 
spend his latter years in it, and he sells it before the roof is on; 
he plants a garden, and lets it just as the trees are coming 
into bearing ; he brings a field into tillage, and leaves other 
men to gather the crops; he embraces a profession, and 
gives itup; he settles in a place which he soon after leaves, 
to carry his changeable lodgings elsewhere.” The simple 
answer to all this is, that in a community where pecuniary 
considerations are the moving principles of action, such 
things must necessarily be; where all possessions are esti- 
mated by the market value, they will naturally change hands 
when the mutual advantage of the seller and buyer 
is advanced by it; and so of change of vocation or residence, 
it is promptly determined upon, whenever it promises a fur- 
therance of worldly welfare. 

We have not space left to give a summary of the author’s 
estimate of the blessings and evils which democracy bestows 
upon mankind. The disjointed extracts which we have given 
from his work, convey a very imperfect idea of the logical 
dependence of his chapters, as well as the clearness, frank- 
ness, and force of his arguments, opinions, and speculations, 
on a subject which no other writer has discussed with the 
same ability. We may add, that we have just received the 
original work, and, on comparing them, find Mr. Reeve’s 
translation to be faithfully executed. 
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Art. VIII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. By T. Basrncton Macav- 
Lay. In two Volumes. Boston: 1840. Weeks, Jordan, and 
Co. 


Tuts is an age for reviewers to be looking up. Here we have 
two goodly and well printed volumes, composed, with the exception 
of a page or two, of reviews which have appeared in a distinguished 
brother periodical on the other side of the Atlantic; and within 
a year or two past, four volumes have also been published in Bos- 
ton, made up of similar contributions by Thomas Carlyle. As old 
reviews have generally been considered as little better than old al- 
manacs, and been quietly consigned to the dust of the upper shelf, 
facts like these are encouraging to all who practise the same craft. 

Probably no person has ever acquired a higher reputation by 
mere review writing, than Mr. Macaulay. The appearance of his 
article on Milton, in the Edinburgh Review, in 1825, awakened a 
general admiration, both in England and America; and from that 
time, his contributions (always betraying themselves by their mark- 
ed style and manner) have been eagerly read, and a brilliant paper 
by him, has been deemed sufficient to atone for the dulness of a very 
dull number, in other respects. 

The article on Milton, above mentioned, is the first one in this 
collection. The remainder of the first volume is occupied by pa- 

ers on Dryden, Machiavelli, History, Hallam’s Constitutional 
History, Southey’s Colloquies on Society, Moore’s Life of Lord 
Byron, Southey’s edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress, and an appen- 
dix, containing some poetical pieces. 

The second volume comprises papers on Croker’s edition of Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, Lord Nugent’s Memorials of Fampden, 
Nares’s Memoirs of Lord Burghley, Dumont’s Recollections of 
Mirabeau, Lord Mahon’s War of the Succession, Walpole’s Let- 
ters to Sir Horace Mann, Thackeray’s History of the Earl of Chat- 
ham and Lord Bacon. Most persons will be able, on reading this 
list, to recall the articles themselves, as they appeared in the Edin- 
burgh Review; and the pleasure with which they read them upon 
their first advent. 

Mr. Macaulay’s contributions have been-so extensively read, that 
we deem it unnecessary to enter into any critical examination of 
his merits as a writer, or to call the attention of our readers to his 
learning, particularly in English history, his splendid powers of il- 
lustration and declamation, his vigorous style, and comprehensive 
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grasp of mind. His detached papers suffer somewhat, as a matter 
of course, by being brought together into one work, and read con- 
tinuously ; but in spite of this disadvantage, we feel confident that 
these volumes will secure to themselves an extensive popularity. 
They are well printed, upon a good paper, and with a fair type, 
and form, altogether, one of the most desirable of the many good 
books for which we are indebted to our Boston friends. 





2. Love’s Progress. By the Author of the Recollections of a New 
Englaud Housekeeper, etc., ete. New York: 1840. Harper 
and Brothers, 12mo. pp. 171. 


Mrs. GitmaN, the well known author of this and many otherclever 
pleasant, and popular books, is evidently a close observer of men and 
things—her stories are not fictions, they are sketches of real life ; 
she must find the originals from whence she draws, in the actual, 
not in the imaginary world; her heroes and heroines, both young and 
old, speak and act just as we hear and see people around us speak 
and act. This is true of her characters generally, but most stri- 
kingly so of her children; they are nature itself, and she must have 
made a study of their play and prattle to be able to delineate them 
so accurately. Let any one, who knows how to judge, run over the 
chapters of this volume, which record the incidents in the years of 
Ruth Raymond’s childhood, and we are confident he will concur in 
our opinion. The simplicity of the Willie White part of the story 
is truly delightful. Nor is this the only merit of this amiable and 
agreeable writer’s productions; they are highly commendable for the 
fine moral strain which pervades them, and for the sound principles 
and important practical lessons which they inculcate. In this re- 
spect the present work is equal to any of the preceding, but in point 
of interest and ability it is inferior to the “ Recollections of a New 
England Housekeeper,” which in its way cannot be surpassed. As 
a story, “ Love’s Progress” is not of a very high order ; the plan of 
it was too simple to admit of much machinery, or to require much 
invention ; the title fully informs the reader what he is to expect, 
and the dénouement is foreseen as soon as the characters are introdu- 
ced. One of the leading incidents, the heroine’s lover gaining his 
double suit by his success at the bar, is borrowed, and the father’s 
madness seems to us unnecessary and ill-judged. Still, the benevo- 
lent feeling and excellent sentiments which breathe forth from every 
page of the book, more than counterbalances these defects, and in- 
creased the respect we before felt for its author. 
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3. Family Library CIIl. History of the Fine Arts. Mlustrated by 
wood engravings. By Benson J. Lossinc. New York: 1840. 
Harper and Brothers. 12mo. pp. 340. 


A History of the Fine Arts belongs to that class of books which 
may rightfully claim a place in a family library, but such a history 
as we have here can rightfully claim a place in no library. It wauts 
the first requisite of a historical work, accuracy in the statement of 
facts ; it is a crude compilation, carelessly put together, without or- 
der, and without examination of the authorities upon which it relies. 
It would not be fair to complain of it for being superficial, as a sin- 
gle small volume upon a subject of such extent could not be other- 
wise, but it might well have spared many of the details relating to 
the arts in ancient times, and all the frivolous anecdotes, to make 
room for something better in the modern part of the history, than 
the pitifully meagre account it now presents. Not the slightest no- 
tion can be gathered from it what architecture, or sculpture, or paint- 
ing, has been since the revival of these arts, or what the present 
condition of either is, We learn that there are such buildings as 
St. Peter’s church at Rome, St. Paul’s at London, Santa Maria del 
Fiore at Florence, and the duomo at Milan, and that is all or nearly 
so; we hear nothing of their form, size, proportion, and style of ar- 
chitecture ; and as to Germany, Belgium, France, and Spain, with all 
their beautiful and noble monuments of this art, they are too insig- 
nificant to command the notice of this writer of its history. And so 
in sculpture, there are but few names upon whom he deigns to con- 
fer the immortality of a record in his imperishable volume, which 
however is not half'so bad as the wretched manner in which he has 
murdered the fame of those he has undertaken to honor; we re- 
fer particularly to his blunders in speaking of Donatelli, Michael 
Angelo, and Canova. In what is said of painting, the ignorance 
and incapacity of the author to judge of such things is still more 
striking. Of Raphael (who by a vile misprint is called Lauzio da 
Urbino) and his numerous and inimitable works, we hear only that 
“jin composition, the most splendid are his celebrated cartons.” 
Of Murillo we are told that “ although he executed some merito- 
rious originals, yet his fame chiefly rests upon his copies of the 
works of Titian, Rubens, and Vandyck.” The name of Claude 
Lorraine is mentioned, and nothing more, and that incidentally ; not 
an intimation is given of the branch of the art in which he excelled, 
nor of his unrivalled superiority in that branch ; the same is true of 
Vandyck, Paul Veronese, and Tintoreto. Many masters of the art 
are not even named, such as Daniel da Volterra, whose Descent from 
the Cross was pronounced, by Poussin, the third best picture in 
Rome, the Bellinis, Andrea del Sarto, Guercin, the Palmas, and nu- 
merous other scarcely less inferior. Not a syllable is heard of the mo- 
dern German school, nor any thing of Gerard, Girodet, Gros, Robert, 
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or any other distinguished names of the French school, except David 
and Dubufe, the last of which would hardly be cited as one of the 
only two who have given it celebrity in modern times. But it would 
be a hopeless task to attempt to point out the defects of this volume ; 
it is in no sense of the word a history of the Arts, and is throughout 
imperfect, inaccurate, and confused ; it abounds in typographical er- 
rors, and its wood cut illustrations are in perfect keeping with the 
rest, 





4,— France: its King, Court, and Government. By an American. 
New York: 1840. Wiley and Putnam. §8vo. pp. 191. 


Wuen one takes up an octavo volume, purporting to treat of 
“France, its king, court, and government,” and having for its reputed 
author an ambassador at that court, well known, too, as an able writer 
and learned scholar, he naturally expects to find it a work of more than 
ordinary interest and importance. But in the case before us, this 
expectation will by no means be answered; he will be disappointed 
in the book every way; in manner, matter, and execution, it will 
be found wanting in dignity, substance, and style. We cannot but 
think that the publishers have done great injustice to the author, in 
bringing out with so much “pomp and circumstance,” a mere light 
magazine article, to which he had given the above ambitious title, 
probably with the usual view of calling attention to it—in doing it, 
they certainly must have had more regard to their own interest 
than to his reputation. Still, little of information as it may furnish 
upon the great subjects it undertakes to discuss, the source whence 
it comes renders that little important, and we must give it all the 
attention which our present limited space will admit. 

The volume opens with a picture of the king, as he now appears 
when he ventures abroad, and a striking and painful contrast it pre- 
sents to his situation in the early part of his reign, when he was ac- 
customed to walk unguarded through his capital; and an equally 
striking one to the confiding manner in which most of the absolute 
sovereigns of Europe occasionally appear before their subjects : 


“ He and his cortége,” says our author, “ generally occupy three carriages, in 
the first of which, drawn by eight horses, is the king, with such of his family as 
accompany him. ‘I hey are preceded by an outrider in the royal livery, (red.) and 
by two dragoons, who always keep themselves at a consid~rable distance from the 
main body, and who take care that the road is clear. These are followed by a 
detachment of dragoons immediately in front of the royal carriage, and on each 
side, and close to the doors, ride the aide-de-camps and orderly officers who attend 
the king; and then succeeds another detachment of dragoons. After this, come 
the two other carriages, each drawn by six horses. and preceded by an outrider, 
which are occupied by the gentlemen and ladies of the court... . . The guards 
who attend the king of the French whenever he leaves the walls of his palace, 
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are not in the performance of a vain ceremony, like those with which many of the 
European sovereigns are accompanied, but they are in the execution of a neces- 
sary duty, and without their presence the life of the monarch would not 
be worth a day’s purchase. What is the cause of this deplorable state of 
thints? Is it the fault of the king or his subjects—of the government or of the 
people? Is the root of the evil in the state of society, or in the course of political 
measures followed or rejected ?” 


To the questions raised by the author at the close of the passage 
just cited, no satisfactory answers are given; there is certainly no 
solution of the mystery in the sketch of events from the revolution 
of 1789 to the present reign, which is intended as such in part, and 
still less of one, in the suggestion that the king’s pacific disposition 
excites the constant hostility of those who think that without war there 
can be no national glory. Louis X VIII.and Charles X., notwithstand- 
ing their unpopularity, were exposed to no such dangers as those 
which have repeatedly threatened the life, and still constantly ex- 
cite the fears of Louis Philippe; and surely it cannot be said that 
they did any thing to disarm the spirit of the revolution, or gratify 
the passion for war and glory. But they came to the throne be- 
cause they were of the royal line, and were expected to rule as kings; 
as such they wore their crowus, openly and without the disguise of 
a republican veil; the enemies of royalty were therefore necessarily 
their enemies, at least politically, and the dangers of a revolution 
were always hanging over them—those of private assassination, 
never. The hostility to Louis Philippe, is exactly the reverse; it 
is against him personally; but whether it is the vengeance of a de- 
throned dynasty, or the deceived expectants of a republic, that di- 
rects the assassin’s blow against him, it is difficult to determine— 
that it is one of the two we have not a doubt. 

We pass over several minor topics to come to our author’s com- 
parison and contrast of the characteristic features of the American and 
French revolutions; first observing, that we entirely dissent from his 
opinion as tothe share that is justly dae to Washington for bringing the 
former to a successful issue; we do not believe with him, that the 
great work would have gone on to its consummation if he had never 
existed, and certainly not at the cost of a single struggle. But he 
makes some very just remarks on the distinctive characters of the 
two revolutions, which we give in his own language: 





“ The state of excitement and of terrible crimes which marked the pro- 
gress of one event, and of form, revolution. and continued exertion, destitute of 
all political fanaticism, which distinguished the other, drew their origin from the 
characters of the respective people pushed to these struggles, and not from any 
peculiar political opinions of either of them, regarding the foundation of their 
rights or the duty of resistance. The Frenchman- might have considered the 
prospect of future oppression not worth immediate exertion, while upon his ar- 
dent temperament a single wound may have required the propitiation of the fall of 
the Bastille. But most assuredly the Americans do not want a visible signal to 
push them on; and he who should have displayed a bloody shirt would have 
been followed by the contempt of the spectators, and saluted with stones by every 
idle boy in the streets. It must be remembered in all attempts to analyze the 
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views of the French writers upon our country and government, that there is one 
peculiar fact to be kept in view, of the utmost impertance in its bearing here, but 
which has not the slightest point of resemblance to any thing in the institutions 
of the United States. In all questions of national opinion and of political move- 
ment, Paris is France. From the first explosion, in 1789, to the last émeute, in 
May, 1839, not a sirgle popular effort has overturned, or seriously threatened to 
overturn, th> existing government, which has not originated in the capital. And, 
a very slight knowledge of the elements uf the socicty which compose its mass of 
a million of inhabitants, is sufficient to explain how this multitude may be excited, 
and how a bloody shirt may perform an important part in the revolution of a 
kingdom. But God be praised, we have no Paris, with its powcrful influence and 
its inflammable materials.” 


The analysis might have been carried farther, but this suffices to 
mark out the broad lines of difference between the two struggles. 

The frequency and extent of riots among us is another important 
point upon which the author has taken occasion to comment, and to 
correct the erroneous impressions prevailing in Europe in regard 
to it. The common supposition there is, that they are the legitimate 
fruits of republican governments, and that such governments are 
not efficient enough to suppress them, whereas the truth is, as this 
writer clearly shows, that they are less frequent, less violent, and 
more easily quelled in the United States, than in many parts of Eu- 
rope, notwithstanding the strong military force there always at “com- 
mand to prevent or restrain them.” “In the city of Paris and its 
immediate vicinity,” says he, “there is a constant armed force of not 
less than thirty thousand men, and which it is said often reaches the 
number of fifty thousand. The soldiers are quartered in every part 
of the city, prepared to put down any insurrectionary movements, 
and to give aid to the civil authority. And at all the public offices 
and round all the courts of justice, guards are stationed, and senti- 
nels are always on duty. Continually in the streets, soldiers are seen 
passing with persons in their custody to be examined or committed. 
This display and employment of military force is evidently the great 
machine of authority, without which the peace of the capital and 
the safety of the kingdom could not exist twenty-four hours.” This, 
and more than this, is seen in every capital and considerable town 
in Europe ; there is no numerous assembly and no place of public 
amusement, where order is not preserved by the bayonet ; and were 
it true, that these subjects of kings and emperors are more peaceful 
than the citizens of our unmilitary republic, it would not be a cause 
for boasting, seeing the force it requires to keep them so. 

There are several topics introduced into this volume which seem 
to us no less out of place, than beneath the dignity of the high official 
station of the writer; on both accounts, it would be well if he had 
omitted all that relates to English travellers in America, and foreign 
travellers in England ; his own “ Trollopiana,” the extract from the 
Journal des Débats, the dcauties of the English periodical press, and 
his tirade against the English form of indictment, and English court 
usages. We see not even how these can be subservient to the prin- 
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cipal purpose for which the book must have been written—the glo- 
rification of Louis Philippe and the royal family of France—and if 
intended only to conceal the real motive, the veil is too thin, the 
object is distinctly seen through it. That the present king of France 
is both a great man and a wise king—that the queen is an excellent 
woman, a faithful wife, and an affectionate mother—that their sons 
areintelligent and brave, and their daughters virtuous and amiable— 
we are by no means disposed to doubt, but we do doubt the proprie- 
ty of a foreign ambassador’s appearing as their public panegyrist, 
and it is no justification of the proceeding, that he has kept his praise 
within the bounds of truth; we care not so much that it is undi- 
plomatic, as that it is time-serv ing, indecorous, and undignified. And 
besides, if Louis Philippe is a wise king, wiser by far than king’s in 
general, it is no more than he ought to be; he has had opportunities 
for becoming so, that kings rarely « enjoy, he has had a personal know- 
ledge of mankind in every condition of life ; he has travelled far and 
wide, and seen the manners of many men; he has been disciplined 
in the school of misfortune, and made patient through suffering. 
While we render him all due homage for his superior sagacity, it is 
but right to call to mind the extraordinary advantages which he has 
had for acquiring it. 





5. Scotland and the Scotch ; or, the Western Circuit. By CaTHaRINE 
Sinctare, author of Modern Accomplishments, etc. New York: 
1840. D. Appleton. 12mo. pp. 345. 


Tue title of this work is, we think, ill chosen, as it naturally awa- 
kens a comparison it will not bear. Had it been termed “ A Ram- 
ble through the Western Circuit,” it might have passed, though 
even then not without some apology for its own “rambling.” The 
truth is, it is a very slight work, and not only so, but without that 
sprightly good sense and happy command of language, by which 
even the lightest gossip may be made not only entertaining but in- 
structive. To justify the present title, required powers of obser- 
vation the authoress did not possess, and materials very different 
from those which make up the tangled web of her book, the “ om- 
nium gatherum” nature of which wearies the mind of the reader, 
by the very restlessness of the author’s. A good memory for anec- 
dote, or rather perhaps a full common-place book, must have been 
evidently necessary to its production, though we would willingly 
have bartered whole pages of stories and bon-mots for a few ho- 
nest traces of thought and judgment, or even a little more warm- 
hearted and simply expressed sentiment. 

For all this, however, the book is not without its merit. It re- 
lates to the most interesting portion of Scotland, and that of which 
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least is known to us, and so far as her personal narrative goes, is 
doubtless veracious, being addressed in the form of letters to a 
Scotch cousin; we do not vouch, however, fur her anecdotes, some 
of which we know and many we think to be incorrect. The moral 
sense, however, of the work, is as it should be, for what is right 
and good, and her religious sentiments well intended at least, 
though by no means always judicious or well weighed. Miss Sin- 
clair’s former works, especially ‘“‘ Modern Accomplishments,” have 
aiready established her reputation for the will to do good—as to the 
power to carry out that will, the present work but confirms, we 
must say, the doubt the former excited. There are but two forms 
of the talent, we think, by which such moral influence is to be ex- 
ercised by a writer, and of neither of these do we find strong traces 
in our author. The first is the “ energy” which conquers and rules 
by means of forcible conceptions, and clear vigorous expression. 
This, it is true, is not to be demanded of a female writer —it be- 
longs not as a general rule to the sex—though some female pens 
have exhibited it, as Madame de Stael for instance, Miss Talbot, 
and others—still we have no right to quarrel, above all with a fe- 
male tourist, because she does not exhibit it. The other, the at- 
tractive talent of ‘sweetness,’ the combined result of gentleness, 
warm heartedness, and above all, that in which our author’s pen is 
most deficient, “simplicity :” this is a power which we have a right 
to look for in an authoress, for it constitutes the grace and power 
of the female mind. It is by the affections that they rule domestic 
life, and it is by the affections that they must rule the public. We 
recommend to Miss Sinclair, therefore, in her lucubrations, hence- 
forth to trust less to her memory, and more to her spontaneous 
thoughts and feelings, and to believe that the deepest and most in- 
teresting volume she can draw from, is that which ever lies open 
before her—the pages of the human heart. 

After such critique, it is right that our readers should be permit- 
ted to judge somewhat for themselves. Our first extract is in her 
best style : — “ Here we saw a melancholy melo-dramatic-looking 
portrait, representing the Marquis of Argyle, who placed the crown 
on Charles the Second’s head, at Scone, and afterwards having 
sided with the Presbyterians, suffered death on the same guillotine 
which also beheaded his son, the earl, four and twenty years afler- 
ward ...... The christian calmness of the marquis in the hour of 
death was truly exemplary. He remarked, ‘I had the honor to 
place the crown upon the king’s head, and now he hastens me to a 
better crown than his own.’ And his admonition to the clergy 
may be useful to those of any generation : ‘We must either sin or 
suffer ; for myself, I prefer temporal to eternal death.’ ”’—p. 73. 

As a sample of a larger proportion of her anecdotes, less credit- 
able to her taste and judgment, take the following : — “On «ne 
occasion, George the Second becoming irritated at his (Argyle’s) 
vehement defence of Scotch prerogatives, snatched off his grace’s 
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wig and threw it into the fire. The duke instantly retorted by 
throwing the king’s in also; and some attendants behind the door, 
hearing a scuffle, rushed in to ascertain the cause, when his majesty, 
having recovered his presence of mind and good humor, called out, 
‘It was only the Duke, for a frolic, who threw his wig into the fire, 
and I, to keep him in countenance, threw mine after it.’ When 
George the Third was angry, he used to kick his wig all round the 
room.”—p. 71. 

To what end such gossipping scandal is lugged in by the autho- 
ress, we cannot conceive, other than that of perfecting her fellow 
subjects in their modern accomplishments, wherein they have alrea- 
dy made notable progress —that of dishonoring kings, speaking 
evil of dignities, and the powers that be (as St. Paul argues) or- 
dained of God. A lady and a christian may leave, we think, such 
tinder of revolutions to be thrown among the combustibles with 
which England is now filled, by hands better fitted to the ask — 
the chartists and the socialists of her native land. That this is far 
from the author’s intention, and as far removed from her true spirit, 
we readily believe, and indeed see ample proofs of it in the book 
itself ; but the error arises from the pre-determination of making 
her work lively and amusing — the very worst of all possible re- 
ceipts, we would assure her, for attaining the end. The reverse of 
Mrs. Glasse’s celebrated rule here comes in— we must not “ catch 
the hare before we cook it.” But even in the more serious senti- 
ments of Miss Sinclair, we have to complain of a vagueness next to 
actual falseness, and therefore little favorable to sound christian 
instruction. What, for instance, can we make of such loose talk 
as the following: —“ I sometimes think how curious it would be, if 
our happiness in another world were proportional to the happiness 
we occasion around us in this. Though a wiser and better dispen- 
sation be revealed, yet it would be useful occasionally to think, 
were such the case, what I have of enjoyment we should ourselves 
be entitled to expect.”—p. 113. In the name of the christian faith, 
we ask, what is meant by a wiser and better dispensation? Is not 
this rejected rule of Miss 8. in truth the very christian rule — “ In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of them” — “ He 
that loveth his brother hath fulfilled the law.” And with still more 
precision, “ With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to 
you again.” That any denial of the paramount law of christian 
charity is here intended, we are very far from thinking; we only 
complain of that which on such subjects should not exist — room 
for false interpretation. Miss Sinclair is, we presume, from occa- 
sional notices, of the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland; and from the 
light she throws incidentally on 7¢s condition under the rising de- 
mocracy of the country, we see fresh reason to rejoice in the strength 
that belongs to our own apostolic episcopacy. It is the source of 
that marked difference which now appears in their hour of trial be- 
tween the sister establishments of Scotland and England. As state 
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patronage is gradually withdrawn, that of Scotland is growing daily 
weaker — that of England stronger — not through want in the kirk 
of equal sincerity and christian zeal, but of those primitive ele- 
ments of the church membership, without which, any professing 
body of christians, however numerous, learned, or pious, are yet 
held together but by a rope of sand— and whenever the external 
support or hostile pressure, to which they owed their form and sub- 
stance, is removed, they then fall apart, fly into divisions, or melt 
into feebleness. Miss Sinclair seems fully, indeed, aware of this 
advancing result, and mourns over it, with a mind sensitively alive 
to the great evil that must follow, but less clear in its perceptions of 
either the cause or the remedy. The following dubious sentence, 
however, sounds like a recognition of the ground root of the matter 
— distinguishing between the christian character and the christian 
commission of the clergy : — “ Our Saviour sometimes found reason 
to check the keenness of his own apostles, when they zealously 
contended for what they deemed essential to his glory, but what it 
was not his purpose to assume; and I cannot but think that now 
there are men almost equally ardent and almost equally single- 
hearted in their devotion to the cause of all, but who are equally 
exceeding their commission.”—p. 100. 

As a Scotchwoman, and a presbyterian, Miss Sinclair holds the 
church of Rome evidently in high abhorrence —a feeling some- 
times not very courteously exhibited. Thus, in giving the gossip- 
ping story of the Duke of Hamilton’s remonstrating against being 
excused kissing the pope’s toe, on presentation, exclaiming, “ That 
was the only thing I wanted to see the old woman for,”-——and again 
palming off the old joke, of an ignorant monk saying of St. Paul’s 
epistle to the Romans, that it would be long enough before he ad- 
dressed such an one to the protestants. This is gravely quoted by 
Miss S., and seriously charged as “ a curious instance that occurred 
lately, showing the impositions unhesitatingly practised by the po- 
pish priests on their congregations.” —p. 81. And again, in a worse 
than ignorant spirit, “ We were told,” says she, “that the Roman 
catholic priests, who use pater-nosters, ave-marias, crossings, 
sprinklings, and genuflexions, to supply the place of truth, holiness, 
and sincerity, openly rejoiced at the removal (death) of a protestant 
so exemplary and influential.”—p. 248. Now such sentiments, so 
uncharitable in the christian, so unbecoming to the female pen, we 
esteem it our duty to reprobate, come from what quarter they may ; 
and it is one of our reasons for giving to the present work a more 
extended notice than its weight or merit would warrant. It is by 
charity, not slander, that the world is to be made better; and it is 
only by candid and learned pens that the inquiry is to be advanced, 
as to what constitutes the Church of Christ. We recommend, 
therefore, to Miss Sinclair henceforth to abstain from deep questions, 
for which she has not either by nature or education the needful 
qualifications ; and in treating of lighter topics to trust more to her 
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heart than her reading, and to give forth in simplicity and truth, 
right and gentle thoughts, which we doubt not find their home within 
her bosom, and which we assure her, when thus expressed, will 
come home to those of her readers. 





6. Narrative of a Tour through Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia,'and Meso- 
potamia ; with an Introduction, and Occasional Observations on the 
condition of Mohammedanism and Christianity in those countries” 
By the Rev. Horatio Sourneate. New York: 1840. D. Ap- 
pleton and Co. Two vols. 12mo. 


Mr. Soutueare went out from this country under the direction of 
the Foreign Committee of the Missions of the Episcopal church in 
the United States. The field of exploration particularly assigned 
to him was Persia; but he was left at liberty to extend his inquiries 
to Turkey, Syria, and Egypt. The objects of inquiry prescribed to 
him were the moral and religious condition of the regions he might 
visit, and the spots where missionary establishments might be most 
advantageously formed. He arrived at Constantinople on the last 
of July, 1836, and remained there nearly a year employed in acqui- 
ring a familiar use of the Turkish language. He then set forward 
on his tour through the countries mentioned in the title of his work, 
passing through the northern part of Armenia and Kurdistan to 
Teheran in Persia; from thence to Bagdat, and from thence back 
to Constantinople through southern Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, and 
Asiatic Turkey, having performed a journey of more than twenty- 
five hundred miles, and spent some time at the principal cities and 
towns on his route. 

The result of his observations are contained in these volumes, 
which are creditable to Mr. Southgate as a sensible man and a sound 
practical observer. His work is perhaps a little too much of the 
nature of an ¢tinerary ; his geographical and local description of im- 
portant places through which he passed are sometimes too minute 
for general interest. Nevertheless, these volumes contain a great 
deal of valuable information, and throw much light upon the pre- 
sent political, social, and moral condition of the countries through 
which Mr. Southgate passed. On two points in particular, if we 
had time and space, we could gather matter for an extended and 
highly interesting article. We refer to the present state of Mo- 
hammedanism, and of the Christian Churches of the East. Mr. 
Southgate has furnished a great amount of various and striking 
evidence of the declining and crumbling condition of the Moham- 
medan religion, which, taken in connexion with the influence of the 
civil reforms going on in Turkey, and the expectation of the re- 
appearance of the lost Iman in Persia, and joined to the considera- 
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tion of the many points of relation in which Christianity stands to 
Mobammedanism—the former having always been recognised as a 
divine dispensation—seem to indicate a peculiarly favorable mo- 
ment for attempting the conversion of the followers of the false 
prophet. 

But Mr. Southgate has had the good sense to perceive (and the 
record of his observations abundantly confirms this judgment) that 
it is idle to attempt the conversion of the Mohammedans unless first 
the corrupted and decayed Christianity which is everywhere in the 
midst of them, be purified and revivified. And in regard to efforts 
which may be made by Western Christians for the revival of pure 
religion among the old Churches of the East, we rejoice exceedingly 
to find that Mr. Southgate has not only the good sense, but the 
sound principle, to perceive that the only lawful mode, as well as 
the only one likely to result in permanent good, is to act under and 
in harmony with the proper authorities of those churches— exci- 
ting in them the desire, and aiding them in the work of reformation. 
For with all the ignorance, corruption, and decay of spiritual life in 
those Eastern Churches, they are still branches of the One True 
Church Catholic; they have a valid Episcopacy and Ministry ; they 
have the Sacraments; they have the Apostolic and Nicene Creeds, 
and a Liturgy which is for the most part Primitive and Catholic. 
No missionaries from the West should go among them, who in their 
zeal for the revival of spiritual religion, would think lightly of the 
sin and guilt of producing schism—of acting without or in opposi- 
tion to the proper authorities of those Churches. We are delighted 
to see that Mr. Southgate thinks and feels rightly and strongly on 
this important point. We are glad, too, to know that Mr. South- 
gate’s sound and catholic views will have a decisive influence upon 
the character of the missionary establishment to be formed at Mar- 
dinin Mesopotamia. This place is the central point for communi- 
cating with nearly a hundred thousand Jacobite, Syrian, and other 
Christians, living at no very great distance around; and we under- 
stand that the measures proposed meet the concurrence of the eccle- 
siastical authority of that region. 





7. Sermons on different subjects, delivered in England and America. 
By Rev. Epwarp Norris Kirk, A.M. New York: John F. 
Trow, and Gould, Newman, and Saxton. 12mo. pp. 316. 


Ir must ever be difficult justly to criticise a popular preacher. It 
is easy enough to condemn, or to extol that which pleases or does 
nct please us; but to do so with discrimination; to discern what is 
exaggeration in those who unduly praise or unduly censure; to 
judge how far a sermon whose eldquence and beauty delight us, is 
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valuable as a distinct exposition, and faithful application of Divine 
truth — this is, for the must impartial hearer, difficult. 

But by their fruits ye shall know them. The true test of a ser- 
mon is the strength and duration of the impression made by it. The 
preaching which appeals exclusively to our feelings, or to our reason, 
which only strongly excites by high wrought pictures, or merely 
charms by intellectual beauties, is not likely to leave behind it a 
blessing. 

The secret of eloquence is earnestness. To convince others of 
any truth, we must feel it deeply ourselves, and feel also a strong 
desire to make them realize it. A fine voice, an easy and fluent 
diction, a graceful and impressive manner, are sume of the requi- 
sites of oratory, but not all; Christian eloquence is something of a 
deeper nature, it comes from the heart, and must reach the heart. 
It persuades men in spite of themselves. It pierces through a host 
of doubts and prejudices, attacks the spirit in its fortress of pride, 
and compels it to yield itself, rescue or no rescue, to the resistless 
power of truth. 

Every power, and this more than all, is strongly influenced by 
the nature of the cause in which it is exerted. Men may be ingen- 
uous, powerful, often persuasive in the defence of error ; but elo- 
quence, in its highest sense and degree, can only be displayed in 
behalf of truth, and of sacred truth. For then it is indeed the spirit 
of God, speaking by a human voice, one of the few notes of celestial 
harmony to which our nature, ruined as it is, can still respond. The 
volume before us is from one upon whom this gift has been bestow- 
ed in no ordinary degree, and in whom it has been entirely conse- 
crated to this high aim. Seldom has the religion of Christ been 
made known from lips more eloquent, seldom have the glad tidings 
of salvation and the invitations of the gospel been presented in a 
more simple, correct, affectionate manner. Ephemeral as the re- 
sults of popular preaching are generally esteemed, we cannot but 
hope and believe that the zealous and laborious ministry of this 
messenger of truth has left its seal upon the heart of many. 

The subjects treated of in this volume are important in themselves, 
and are handled with great power. We need not speak of them in 
detail, nor will we attempt to discuss their merit as literary compo- 
sitions, for as such the author evidently did not intend that they 
should be considered. The discourses of such a preacher must lose 
some of their attractions when divested of the circumstances which 
attended their delivery. In reading them, those who have heard 
them from the pulpit cannot but miss the animated gesture, the 
deep, solemn tones which kept the crowded assembly in breathless 
silence, yet they cannot lose the earnest spirit of exhortation and of 
entreaty, the love, and the zeal, not without knowledge, which made 
the saint and the sinner alike feel that it was good for them to be 
there. Without the aids of time and place, they are still plain, sim- 
ple, forcible appeals to the heart of man, in behalf of his Creator. 
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The substance of them is contained in these words of the Apostle: 
“We pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” That 
which is purely and practically religious, is void of interest to a 
large proportion of the reading public. Many therefore will not 
deem them either beautiful or striking ; none can say that they are 
not faithful and true. 

The great principles upon which Mr. Kirk dwells in these, and in 
all his sermons, are the fundamental truths of the Christian religion, 
unadorned by mysticism or sentimentalism, unperverted by secta- 
rian views. The spirit he inculcates, is the missionary spirit, that 
active love to God and man which induces Christians to labor to 
promote the glory of the one, and the greatest good of the other, 
that love which prompted the command of the Saviour: “Go ye 
into all the world, and preach my gospel to every creature.” 





8. The Countess Ida. A Tale of Berlin. By the Author of Nor- 
man Leslie, etc. New York: 1840. Harper and Brothers. Two 
vols. 12mo. pp. 270 and 250. 


Fiction is now one of the widest channels of moral instruction; 
for every single reader of any work purely didactic, a popular story 
counts its hundreds, and although we are far from regarding this as 
the best form of inculcating important truths, we acknowledge the 
necessity of so using it, in order to resist the floods of falsehood and 
corruption which sweep in through the same inlet. The instance 
before us is one in which we think it was well to make use of it; in 
no other way could the absurdity of the barbarous and unchristian 
practice of duelling be so clearly exposed, or the practice itself so 
efficiently assailed, as it is in this tale of the Countess Ida. The 
author has shown no ordinary degree of moral courage, in thus ven- 
turing to attack one of society’s “deepest rooted prejudices, in defi- 
ance of the ridicule to which it must expose him, and no common 
talent in the execution of his purpose—he has drawn a real hero, 
notwithstanding that he is deficient in the first requisite of the cha- 
racter, as the world counts heroism. A single consistent principle— 
unwavering firmness in refusing to do what conscience condemns — 
catries this hero triumphantly through all the trials,to which insults, 
scorn, poverty, persecution, and false: accusation can subject him, and 
secures to him respect and sympathy under every imputation which 
hatred and malice contrive to cast upon him. We plead guilty, how- 
ever, to the charge of having some of the common prejudices of the* 
world, which conscience now v calls up—we did rejoice when our hero 
had an opportunity at Paris of facing dangers more appalling even 
than meeting an enemy in single combat, and met them in a manner 
to silence every suspicion of want of courage—this is a natural 
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feeling; we cannot entirely divest ourselves of it, and we are never 
fully satisfied with any man’s claim to heroism, until he has proved 
it by the strongest test—voluntary exposure to death in a good cause. 
We do not give an analysis of this book, because it is too well 
known to our readers to make that desirable; but we can assure 
any one who may not yet have read it, that he would do well to 
take it in hand, forthwith, and that he will find some three or four 
hours most pleasantly and profitably spent upon it. As a tale it is 
well told, the plot is well laid, and well developed, and the interest 
is sustained throughout; the language is pure, the sentiment eleva- 
ted, and the moral lesson inculcated important and instructive—as 
a work of fiction, altogether, it is one of the most agreeable and in- 
structive of the times. 





9. Theory of Legislation, by Jeremy Bentham, translated from the 
French of Etienne Dumont. By R. Hivpretu, author of Banks, 
Banking, and Paper Currencies, etc., etc. Vol. I. Principles of 
Legislation—Principles of the Civil Code. Vol. 11. Principles of 
the Penal Code. Boston: 1840. Weeks, Jordan, & Co. 12mo. 
pp. 276-268. 


To need double translation — first into a foreign language, and 
then back into his own — before he could be read or understood by 
his fellow countrymen, is, we suspect, the singular fate among au- 
thors of Jeremy Bentham, substantia singularis. Yet such, with 
him and his writings, has been the simple fact. His own original 
speculations were unread, if not unreadable, in English; translated 
into French, by his household friend and admirer, Dumont, they 
became a familiar theme to the continental public, while yet a mys- 
tery at home — again to be re-translated into their original tongue, 
with all the advantages of double distillation — under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the eventual product would not be likely to have gained 
rouch from such compound process. With Bentham, however, it 
has been otherwise ; and to his first translator his speculations are 
indebted for much of their popularity, and the whole, it would 
seem, of their intelligibility and scientific order. Such dubious 
parentage, however, naturally awakens some interest as to the cir- 
cumstances that led to it. Dumont, it seems, was a political refugee 
from his native city, Geneva; driven from his own country by per- 
secution, he first sought a genial home in St. Petersburg, but even- 
tually in London, under the patronage of the Lansdowne family. 
There he first made Bentham’s acquaintance, soon became his 
friend and disciple, and eventually the domesticated guardian of 
his fame, at least, and his papers. He was thus permitted to exa- 
mine Bentham’s manuscript treatises rudis indigestaque moles, and 
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discovering the value of the hidden treasure in spite of the uncouth 
casket, proceeded zealously to the task— upon extorted leave of 
arranging, condensing, filling out, compiling, and eventually trans- 
lating it into the French language, these scattered leaves of his 
Sybilline oracle. Such was the origin of the successive French 
works, of which the present was the earliest, which spread through 
continental Europe the fame of Bentham as a master mind in poli- 
tical science, and which, re-translated, have awakened the question 
in his own country, under the more bitter form of personal and 
party politics. Of this result, in our country, there can be no dan- 
ger; and therefore we hail this translation of Mr. Hildreth with a 
pleasure unqualified by any fear of consequences. We, who have 
nothing among us, whether of good or evil, that stands on the 
ground of ancient reverence — neither cherished abuses nor anti- 
quated errors — in which a doubtful balance must be struck be- 
tween the evil of innovation and the good of reformation — we 
Americans can have nothing to dread from a voice like the present, 
that summons them in the name of reason to the bar of utility. 
Whatever reverence our laws have, they have upon this showing ; 
so that the reasoner who becomes their accuser, is but enabling 
them to produce, upon their trial, the title-deeds by which 
alone they pretend to hold possession. Were we, indeed, English- 
men, on the other hand, we should scruple at such summary pro- 
cess, and be inclined to hold on to many an ancient buttress built 
in the olden time, and take for granted that it propped up some 
material part of the edifice, rather than permit this modern Archi- 
medes to undermine in order that he might try its strength, or pull 
it down in order that he might re-construct it on more scientific 
principles. An old government, it is true, like an old mansion, 
will be apt to accumulate in it what may rightly be termed lumber, 
and to have here and there a dark hole or corner in which dirt ac- 
cumulates — notwithstanding all which, it is, we think, apt to be a 
more quiet and comfortable residence, especially to those long ac- 
customed to it, than a more tasteful building — and even a new 
occupant will, if he be wise, think twice before he tumble all 
things “ topsy-turvy” for the sake of untried alterations. These 
scruples, however, belong not, as already said, to America. As for 
us, we have lashed our political rudder on that “tack,” and must 
bide the billows it brings upon us of popular expediency. We 
give up to the question, therefore, every arraigned culprit among 
our civil institutions — only let him have fair trial, and stard or fall 
according as “ the greatest good of the greatest number,” the mo- 
dern Minos, shall determine. But there is another point on which 
we do not yield, but are and must be at open war with Bentham 
and the Benthamese philosophy, whether sheltered under the name 
of its first or second parent, or any of their prolific offspring — we 
mean the application of his principle of “ utility” to moral reason- 
ing and ethical duties. As a political reasoner, Bentham is as sharp- 
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sighted and sagacious as he is bold; this we acknowledge — carry- 
ing out fearlessly, and in general soundly, the infinite ramifications 
of the branches of man’s civil life, as they spring from the one sole 
root of political society — Expepirency. But when, stepping be- 
yond this line, he appears as the moral teacher of our race, and pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate the present expediency of an action as the sole 
ground of duty to the individual himself, or to measure the line of 
that duty by man’s microscopic vision of its visible results, then we 
must confess we hold Bentham and his opinions alike in high dis- 
dain, and declare against them war, irreconcilable war. Moral sci- 
ence and Benthamism cannot both stand—one or other to the 
block. If duty be but another name for expediency, then may we 
shut up our ethical works, and even the precepts of the Gospel may 
be dispensed with—there is then no other virtue than prudence — 
no other test of it than its visible consequences —and the good man 
and the profitable machine are placed on the same level of merit 
and desert — or rather there is no such thing as “merit.” This 
word “merit,” says Bentham, “ can only lead to passion and error. 
It is effects good or bad, which we alone ought to consider.” So 
much for Bentham’s one-sided philosophy of man’s nature —so 
much for the man with the leathern apron applying his rude “ last,” 
which sufficed well enough for the lower parts of the structure, to 
measure the God-like lineaments which speak for the man as origi- 
nally made in the “ image of Him who created him,” and who even 
now, in this work-day world of expediency, has not yet lost “ all 
his original brightness.” But we must take ampler space and a 
more appropriate time for this braving of Bentham and his opinions 
on moral science ; suffice it for the present to say, that it stands 
wholly apart from our judgment of him in legislation, though even 
here his conclusions are often false, through the imperfection of his 
philosophy of human nature. Laws fitted for man without a con- 
science, will not always suit the man who has a conscience. Among 
the marked instances of this, is Section II. of Chapter V. upon Di- 
vorces—under the question, For what time the marriage contract is 
to be formed. Bentham’s decision here flies in the face of both law 
and gospel. Itis, that the marriage contract should be “dissoluble 
at the pleasure of the parties.” Now we hold him to be not only a 
bold, but a most unwise reasoner, who thus ventures to shake, that 
he may try the strength of this fundamental pillar of society — the 
inviolability of the marriage contract— and we trust that, on this 
point, at least, we Americans shall not learn the Benthamese lan- 
guage, nor ever hear it spoken in our halls of legislation. Amid 
all our attacks on monopoly, let us reverence at least that 


“ Sole propriety in paradise, 
Of all things common else ;” 


nor be willing to take from the lips of a Jacobin and a celibate, the 
NO. XIIJ.—VOL. VII. 34 
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rules by which the happiness of married life is to be secured for us 
and for our children. 

But to pass from the author to his American translator. Mr. 
H., in this work, establishes at least his own reputation. The trans- 
lation appears faithful, and is unquestionably ably done. It has, 
indeed, much of the freedom and force of an original composition, 
and that, too, without departing from the precise and condensed 
style of the original. The following passage may be taken as a 
sample of the best parts, not only of the translator’s talent, but of 
Bentham’s mind, showing wisdom as well as acuteness in his bold 
questionings into the established order of things. In this passage, 
however, we rather think we have the comments of Dumont, and 
not the reflections of Bentham. Into his mind “ of one idea,” there 
entered no such wise scruples of his own principles as are exhibited 
in the following closing paragraph of the chapter on the civil code : 
“ But, however bad existing laws may be, let us distrust the decla- 
mations of chagrin and the exaggerations of complaint. He who is 
so passionate in his ideas of reform as to desire a revolt, or to bring 
the established system into general contempt, is unworthy to be 
heard at the tribunal of an enlightened public. Who can enume- 
rate the benefits of law, I do not say under the best governments, 
but under the worst? Are we notindebted to it for all we have of 
security, property, industry, andabundance? Are we not indebted 
to it for peace between citizens, for the sanctity of marriage, and 
the sweet perpetuity of families? The good which the law produ- 
ces is universal; it is enjoyed every day and every moment. Its 
evils are transient accidents. But the good is not perceived: we 
enjoy it without referring it to its true cause, as if it appertained to 
the ordinary course of nature; while its evils are vividly felt, and 
in the description of them, the suffering which is spread over equal 
space and a long series of years, is accumulated by the imagination 
upon a single moment. How many reasons we have to love the 
laws, in spite of their imperfections!”” This we hold to be eloquent 
wisdom, and with all our spirit of “ conservatism,” to which charge 
we plead guilty, we shall never quarrel with the innovator who 
proceeds to question human laws, under the guidance of such feel- 
ings. 

We now take leave of Bentham for the present, and but for the 
present too, we hope, of his translator ; since both for his sentiments 
as given in his preface, as well as for the ability displayed by him in 
the translation, we feel sincere respect. We are pleased, also, to 
see that he holds himself aloof from the “ Principle of Utility,” as 
the foundation of morals, and is content to advocate it but as “the 
only safe rule of legislation.” This distinction is an all important 
one; and we trust that in a future edition of this work, or in some 
subsequent translation of others of Benthatn’s treatises, more espe- 
cially his ‘‘ Deontologie,” should he be inclined to take it up, he 
will exhibit more fully than he has here done, the baselessness of a 
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moral system built upon such shifting sands. Of his “ Deontology,” 
however, it is well for Mr. H. to be aware that an English transla- 
tion, or rather a direct compendium from Bentham’s own papers, 
has already been made in England, the proof sheets of which are 
now in our possession, sent out to us by Dr. Bowring, Bentham’s 
literary executor, with a view to their republication here. To this 
request, however, we have returned a respectful negative, being 
neither willing to appear as foster-father to such a theory of ethics, 
nor to put forth a work written in such pure Benthamese as that, 
from hasty examination, appeared to us to be. 





10. An Inquiry concerning the Diseases and Functions of the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, and the Nerves. By Amartan Bricuam, M. D. 
New York: 1840. George Adlard. 12mo. pp. 327. 


Wuart contributions can be made to the store of philosophical 
knowledge, on a topic of such vast extent as the subject matter of this 
book, within the compass of some two or three hundred pages 4 
And yet, after a careful perusal of the work itself, we are not at all 
reluctant to admit that Dr. Brigham has performed an acceptable 
task, with some care and ability, and that the great variety of cases, 
and the deductions depending thereon will prove, on the whole, of 
saving efficacy in the hands of those to whom is confided the per- 
plexing duty of managing complaints closely associated with or de- 
pending upon the disordered manifestations of the nervous system. 

Dr. Brigham has disposed of his materials in two parts: Ist. on 
the structure and functions of the brain: 2d. on the diseases of the 
brain and of other parts of the nervous system ; to which is added an 
appendix. The importance of such disquisitions is obvious, and Dr. 
B. has evinced a praiseworthy solicitude to group together a great 
number and variety of cases, drawn from approved and recent au- 
thority, to confirm his opinions, to give scope to sober reflection on 
the mysterious and complex character of cerebral affections. 
Among the many conspicuous authors whom he summons to his 
assistance, we were surprised to find that no notice whatever is 
taken of the recent physiological discoveries of Doctor Carus, 
of Dresden, relating to the nervous system, and we are sorry 
that so few details are drawn in illustration,of particular views from 
our American writers, whose labors must assuredly have been fa- 
miliar to Dr. B. There are some observations by Dr. B. on the 
increase of inflammatory diseases of the brain of late years, which 
we hope may become wider known than we apprehend they are 
likely to become, by the circulation of a book rather too professional 
for general readers. We fear his therapeutical views of delirium 
tremens, though given with much confidence, will not be sustained 
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by the soundest clinical practitioners. His section on insanity is 
valuable both for its statistical details and the interesting remarks 
with which it abounds. The book is calculated to do good ; though 
we are compelled to state, that we looked for a more elaborate and 
practical introduction than that given by our author: his collection 
of facts deserved something more than a few meagre pages of com- 
mon-place assertions. : 





11. Voices of the Night. By H. W. Lonerettow. 2d Edition. 
Cambridge: 1840. J. Owen. 12mo. pp. 184. 


Ir tells well for our taste in poetry, that this delightful little 
volume has already reached a second edition; and we trust that 
such a decided proof of a love for the beautiful in our community, 
will satisfy the poet that heis not casting his pearls before swine, and 
tempt him to bring out other “ gems of purest ray” from the “dark 
unfathomed caves’ of his portfolios, where, as we know, many such 
lie hidden, and were he to consult us in making the selection, we 
should advise him to fill the casket with more originals and few- 
er translations. The finer touches of poetry generally owe much of 
their beauty to the peculiar force of the words in which the poet’s 
thought is first embodied, and this beauty no power of translation 
can transfer to another language, just as no skill in the mixing of 
colors can ever give to the copy of a master-work of painting the 
exact lights and shades of the original; of this we have a striking 
proof in the innumerable attempts to produce a perfect version of 
several exquisite pieces of the Greek anthology. ‘The higher and 
sublimer the strain, the more it sets translation at defiance ; hence 
the best translators often find, after bestowing all possible pains upon 
a version of a poem, known to possess the highest beauties as an 
original, that it gives no adequate idea of these beauties, and of 
course excites none of the admiration which they universally com- 
mand in their native dress. "We do not make these remarks with a 
view to detract from the merit of Prof. Longfellow’s translations of 
the choice specimens of foreign poetry in this volume ; we mean only 
to express our preference for his own poetry to any translations, 
however exact and however spirited they may be, and to remind 
him that he can never impart to others his own nice perceptions of 
the fragrance and beauty of these foreign flowers, until they are 
able to admire them upon their native stocks. We want him to al- 
low his imagination to soar upon its own wings, and bring down to 
us the photegenic pictures which it imprints upon his own mind; by 
so doing we are sure that his flight will be easier and higher than 
any that can be made on the waxen wings of translation. 
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12. A Tributeto the Memory of Fitzhugh Smith, son of Gerrit 
Smith. By the Author of Thoughts on a new Order of Mis- 
sions. New York: 1840. Wiley and Putman. 12mo. pp. 184. 


Were this book in reality what it purports to be, a “ Tribute to 
the Memory” of an amiable and excellent youth, we would hold it 
sacred, and out of the reach of criticism, as much as the stone which 
marks the spot where he lies; but when it violates as it does the 
sacredness of its own character, it loses all claim to forbearance on 
account of it—and, besides, a more heartless piece of formality and 
sickening affectation was never compounded. Perhaps we are judg- 
ing harshly, and if so we must expect in turn to be judged ourselves; 
but let facts be heard inthe case : an interesting and promising youth 
dies early, some months short of twelve years of age, when his life 
could not have furnished many materials to swell the record of his 
worth ; more than four years afterwards this mis-named tribute to 
his memory appears—a volume of nearly three hundred pages; andof 
the sixteen chapters into which it is divided, but five at most have any 
relation to the subject of the tribute. The rest treat of the topics 
of every day’s strife, and every day’s gossip—of foreign travel, of po- 
litical violence, slavery, extravagance in the style of living, fashiona- 
ble parties, Napoleon’s military hat, dress, property, professions, 
agricultural occupations, public charities, pharisaical righteousness, 
etc., etc. And all these acknowledged digressions the, author un- 
dertakes to justify, because his “eye glanced forward to what he 
believed the noble boy would have become, had he ripened into 
manhood.” Why did he not tell the honest truth, and acknowledge 
that he had no other way of gratifying his own vanity, and swelling 
out the few pages, which his proper subject would occupy, to the 
size of a thick volume. 





13. The School District Library. New York: 1840. Harper 
and Brothers. vol. 7. 


WE do not now take up the New York School District Library 
with a view of giving it a critical examination ; such a labor belongs 
to another part of our journal, and that is already filled. Our prin- 
cipal object at present, is to remind the friends of education of the 
immense importance of this instrument to the cause, which it is de- 
signed to aid, and to suggest to them the propriety of a severer 
scrutiny into the character of the works, which are thus put into 
the hands of our youth, sanctioned by the recommendation of per- 
sons in whom the public place confidence. This sanction ought 
never to be given to a book intended for this purpose, until it has 
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been carefully read and examined. It is not, however, from dis- 
trust of the respectable publishers, who have undertaken the enter- 
prise, or dissatisfaction with their selection, which, as far as our 
knowledge enables us to judge, appears in the main judicious and 
appropriate, that we have made the above suggestion ; it was prompt- 
ed solely by a deep interest in the matter, which leads us to wish 
for a stronger guaranty for the faithful execution of this important 
trust, than we can have in leaving it entirely to those who make it 
a mere business affair. The school committees, it is true, are not 
obliged to buy, unless they approve, but all know that they will buy, 
when they find what they want so conveniently put up and arranged 
and so strongly recommended : hence the necessity for the security 
that what they buy shall be of the right kind. 

Among the recent additions to the School Library, we are pleased 
to see Murray’s excellent history of British America, and a very 
valuable compendium of practical mechanics by Prof. Renwick, and 
we are very sorry to see a history of the Fine Arts, of which no- 
thing good can be said. The publishers’ list of the third series an- 
nounces various works, on remarkably well chosen subjects, and from 
the pens of our ablest writers ; we need only specify —Selections 
from the American poets by Bryant, selections of foreign poets by 
Halleck, lives of Dewitt Clinton, General Alexander Hamilton, and 
Judge Jay, by Professor Renwick, and The Pleasures and Ad- 
vantages of Science, by Dr. Alonzo Potter—to satisfy our readers 
that this series promises to be more interesting than either of the 
preceding. 





14. Elements of Pathological Anatomy. Illustrated by numerous 
engravings. By Samuet D. Gross, M. D., late Professor of 
General Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathological Anatomy, in the 
Medical Department of the Cincinnati College. Boston: 1839. 
Svo. 


Tuts is a contribution to the stock of scientific knowledge, in an 
honored profession, of no ordinary character. Two substantial vo- 
lumes on pathological anatomy, by a distinguished professor of the 
study, merits a notice far beyond the limits that can be assigned to 
such an undertaking in the miscellaneous pages of this periodical. 
All, therefore, that can be done upon the present occasion, is to 
awaken the attention of the faculty to a careful examination of Pro- 
fessor Gross’s work, and to urge its perusal upon all solicitous of 
solid acquisition in one of the most important of the many depart- 
ments into which the healing art is divided. In his prefatory 
pages, the author justly adverts to the want, in this country, of a 
work such as he has now endeavored to supply, and when we con- 
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sider the numerous detached papers to be found in our medical and 
philosophical journals for the past thirty years, on morbid anatomy, 
and the consequent regard with which our countrymen seem to have 
attended to investigations of this nature, we cannot but marvel] that 
something approaching in design and execution the production be- 
fore us, had not been long ago attempted. Professor Gross does 
justice to the native performance of Dr. Horner —his own elabo- 
rate labors, evinced in the pages now at hand, by the extent of his 
inquiries, the mass of his materials, his enlightened disposition of 
the same, and the integrity of the whole, as a body of pathological 
truth, will go far to remove any reproach that might otherwise have 
been cast upon American physicians, for neglect or indifference to so 
vital a branch of medical philosophy. The appearance of this work 
of Dr. Gross will, we are persuaded, have a powerful and salutary 
influence in awaking greater attention than heretofore to pathologi- 
cal investigations bythe professors of our numerous medical schools, 
and render abnormal formations, the result of morbid action, a mat- 
ter of regard by the teacher in the dissecting room, no less instruct- 
ive than the expositions which flow from the profoundest displays 
of structural and functional arrangement in the healthy system. The 
author well remarks, ‘‘considerable space is occupied with discus- 
sions relative to the normal characters of the various organs and 
tissues of the body. Disquisitions of this sort, though they trench 
upon another, but kindred department, are indispensable to a clear 
and intelligible comprehension of the fundamental principles of pa- 
thological anatomy. Without a knowledge of the natural color, 
weight, volume, and consistence of a structure, how is it possible to 
obtain distinct conceptions of the numerous and diversified altera- 
tions induced in it by disease? The thing is utterly impossible. 
Without, therefore, a competent share of information of this kind, it 
is obvious that no physician, whatever may be the extent of his at- 
tainments in other respects, can successfully execute the duties of 
a pathological anatomist.” Perplexing and severe as such a task 
faithfully executed must have been, our author has accomplished it 
in a manner that challenges our admiration, and in this double light 
we view his services as enriching two studies, however distinct ap- 
parently, yet most closely associated with the express objects which 
the pathologist has ever before him. Professor Gross will receive 
the approbation of the philosophical and clinical physicians of both 
hemispheres. 





15. Psychology, or a View of the Human Soul, including Anthropo- 
logy — being the substance of a Course of Lectures delivered to the 
Junior Class, Marshall College, Penn. By Freprrick A. Ravcu. 
New York: 1840. M. W. Dodd. 8vo. pp. 388. 


Tuts work we judge, as well from the author’s name, as from the 
manner of thinking and expression, to be the production of one of 
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our Americanized Germans. In the preface, the author informs us, 
that it was his wish to combine into one new and systematic whole, 
adapted to the state of this country, whatever is best in German and 
English philosophy. We do not think he has perfectly succeeded. 
The character of his work, as to form, method, development, mode 
of thought, and lenguage, has a predominating German cast. We 
notice, also, a want of sufficient development in some places, a want of 
due explanation of terms in others ; and the clear understanding of 
many of the illustrations would require, akind and amount of know- 
ledge, and a maturity of the thinking powers, rarely to be found in un- 
der-graduate students. Besides, the leading views, which it is the 
author’s object to establish by his analysis, observations, and illustra- 
tions, are not synthetically expressed, with that systematic order and 
connexion, and with that fulness, precision, and clearness, which 
are so important in enabling the student not only to comprehend and 
thoroughly master the principle of a science, but also to retain and 
express them for himself. For these reasons, we do not think this 
work will be found as well fitted for a text book in academic in- 
struction as we could wish. In saying this, we do not by any means 
design to condemn the work as absolutely defective in the particu- 
lars we have mentioned; but only that it does not fulfil in a suffi- 
cient degree the conditions which we wish to see realized in a work 
for academic instruction. 

As to the rest, this volume has many excellencies and merits ; 
and to those who have an interest in such studies, and are familiar 
only with the principal English and French philosophical writers, 
we can recommend the work as one which they will find interest- 
ing and instructive—particularly the first part of the volume, con- 
taining the preliminary treatise of Anthropology, or the science of 
the Soul considered in its relations with the body and external na- 
ture, and their reciprocal influence; and also the first half of the 
second part, devoted to Psychology, or the science of the Soul in 
its phenomena in themselves. They will find many rich and ex- 
ceedingly fruitful remarks ; and many points set in a clear and striking 
light by forcible (and to most English readers) novel analogies. 
This is particularly true in regard to the analogies drawn from the 
dynamic and vital forces of nature. The discrimination of the vital 
or plastic life of nature from the animal instinct, and of both from 
intelligence ; and the remarks on the difference and union of soul 
and body in man, are portions of the work of great interest and 
value, and important in their bearing upon materialism. In regard 
to the instinct of animals, we should be glad to offer some remarks, 
if we had space. We can only say, that we do not reckon under 
the same category of instinct, those actions of animals which inva- 
riably adopt the same means for the same ends, under all circum- 
stances, and those which vary the means with varying circumstances. 

We perceive that Mr. Rauch, very creditably to himself, as an 
independent and clear headed thinker, has avoided the equally un- 
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philosophical extremes into which most writers in this country have 
fallen in regard to Phrenology ; he neither absolutely rejects all its 
facts with scorn, nor admits its exaggerated pretensions of replacing 
all anterior mental science. Sotoo inregard to Animal Magnetism, 
he gives a calm and sensible view of its facts and its possible truth, 
and also of its errors and superstitions. 

Without taking upon usto point out in detail the particulars in which 
we should agree with and differ from Mr. Rauch, we feel justified, 
from our examination of his work, to commend its general spirit and 
principles as sound and safe. He neither maintains the destructive 
and atheistic materialism which has been developed from the prin- 
ciples of Locke, nor the equally destructive and atheistic Idealism 
of Fichte, Hegel, etc.; nor yet, like too many among us, does he 
hold to the principles of Materialism or of Idealism, without per- 
ceiving their destructive consequences. 

We are sorry to notice so many typographical errors in a work so 
handsomely brought out in other respects. The distance of the au- 
thor from the press excuses him; but the publisher should have se- 
cured a better corrector of the proofs. The errors are very nume- 
rous, and materially impair the value of the work. 





16. The Doctrine of the Will, determined by an Appeal to Conscious- 
ness. By Henry P. Tappan. New York: 1840. Wiley and 
Putnam. 12mo. pp. 315. 


Mr. Tapran’s name is already favorably known to the public, as 
the late editor of Edward’s Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will, 
and the present independent work on the same subject will be re- 
ceived as a farther guarantee not only of his zeal, but ability in the 
labors of that metaphysical bottomless mine. The present work, 
however, differs from the former in the grounds on which the ques- 
tion is argued. T'hat, considered it as a logical question; this, as a 
physiological one; both bearing, nevertheless, on the same result, and 
the maintenance of the same great truth—the inherent freedom of 
the human will. We agree, therefore, with Mr. Tappan, in his 
great conclusion, that the will is free, and that we ourselves are in 
the universe “ contingent and free causes.” We agree with him, 
too, in his estimate of the opposite error, namely, that the absorption 
of the will in other principles, and its virtual annihilation, is the 
greatest error ever made in philosophy, and the most pregnant pa- 
rent of error.” —p. 318. ‘There is a farther point, too, of agree- 
ment between us; and that is, that the demonstration of this all- 
important truth is most conclusively made in this, his latter form of 
argument, that is, treating it as a fall of our nature, and not as a prob- 
lem of our understanding, one to be settled therefore physiologi- 
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cally, rather than logically. In this matter, however, the preference 
here expressed is our own, not Mr. Tappan’s judgment; he urges 
both as of equal validity ; though in truth we ourselves go farther 
than preference, and maintain the freedom of the will to be a simple 
fact, and nothing else, and no more to be supported by reasoning, 
than any other fact, whether within us or w:thout us. Now, under 
all these agreements of opinion as to the conclusion arrived at, and 
the proper form of proof here at least adopted by him, as well as in 
his estimate of the opposing error, it would seem as if we critics 
must be admirers of the work in which all this is contained, and yet 
we must in truth acknowledge it is not so. We doubt the benefit 
to the mind, of any metaphysics of the will; to the mind, we mean, 
that has not already been led into error of judgment by the same 
pretended guide. We believe that men who never puzzle their 
heads about the matter, are the very men who most conclusively hold 
it, and that no man ever doubts his freedom of choice, but he sets 
out with making that assurance doubly sure, by proving it. Take 
any analogous case. It is all important, for instance, that men 
should believe that they possess a faculty of vision; and the truest 
mode to prove it, is unquestionably not by reasoning upon it, but by 
appeal to fact; and of all errors in philosophy, the denial of this 
power of sight would be unquestionably among the most fatal, and 
yet for all that, we should feel little patience in toiling through a 
volume that should yet most conclusively demonstrate it. This, 
however, doubiless is a matter of taste. Some minds may be other- 
wise constituted, and love to have a demonstration of the sun that 
is shining around them. [or ourselves, we are content to believe 
it by its own light, and rather to employ ourselves about the duties 
to which that light cails us, than to speculate whether or no it is 
shining upon our heads. ‘To such, indeed, as have shut their eyes 
to this great truth, as Calvinistic reasoners have done, more 
especially the last century, we acknowledge the value of such a 
speculation, and beseech tiem now to open their eyes but to read 
this book of one who once thought as they now do, and we can 
promise them they will not so readily close them again. Nature 
and common sense, as well as Mr. T.’s argument, will leave them 
little excuse for such folly. 

But to turn to the work before us. The present is but one 
of the many indications among us of the revolution at the pre- 
sent moment openly or secretly at work within the bosom of 
the Presbyterian church in our country; a rebellion, it may 
be said, of the heart and the reason against dogmas imposed by 
an unscriptural because metaphysical creed. That this move- 
ment is destined to become a volcano within that body, we doubt 
not; all things show it. Its inward rumblings are already heard 
throughout our land; its opening vents pour forth, some cloud and 
smoke, some red hot burning lava. Coleridge and his philosophy 
are among the stepping-stones which some make use of to effect 
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their escape from the overwhelming torrent, while others look more 
wisely to antiquity and the faith of the church catholic. For our- 
selves, we feel satisfied that they will find no rest, till, casting off the 
meshes of a metaphysical theology, they are content to rest in the 
simple scriptural faith of the church universal; neither seeking 
themselves to be wise above what is written, nor to impose on the 
conscience of others a heavier burthen than those necessary things, 
which make up the universal creed of the church in all ages. That 
alone, we think, is their point of rest; and, until they reach it, their 
necessary condition will be as it has been—that of restless oscillation 
—between extremes—the poles of fanaticism and infidelity. We hail, 
therefore, this work, and its right decision on this subject, as a need- 
ful medicine, at least, for stomachs gorged with foul metaphysics ; 
it will serve to purge the bosom of that perilous stuff; it strikes at 
the root of the evil—the denial or the loss, through vain philosophy, 
of that which is and must be, the vital principle of all religion—the 
distinct recognition of FREE WILL in man—THE POWER OF CHOICE 
BETWEEN GOOD AND EVIL. The denial or the loss we say of this 
fundamental truth of reason and fall of our nature, has been the 
canker worm that has long blighted, and will continue to blight, 
the fairest promise of Christian faith,in every denomination that 
holds it. 





17. Essay on the Character and Influence of Washington, in the 
Revolution of the United States of America. By M. Guizor. 
Translated from the French. Boston: 1840. James Munro 
and Company. 12mo. pp. 188. 


WE hoped to be able to give our readers a paper upon the sub- 
ject of this volume, suited to its interest and importance, but it came 
into our hands too late to allow us to do it justice. At present, we 
can only announce its appearance, and say a few words about the 
translation. This essay in the original has gained for its author the 
admiration of Europe, and he has no occasion to fear that it will be 
less highly admired, by those who judge of it through the medium 
of the present translation. So entirely does it preserve the spirit and 
beauty of the original, and what is most difficult of all in such a la- 
bor, such is its success in retaining that happy adaptation of style to 
subject, which is one of the great excellences of the author’s wri- 
tings, that we doubt not, it would be difficult even for Mr. Guizot 
himself, to decide whether it is in its French or English dress, that 
his admirable work appears to most advantage. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The last number of our Journal contained a critical no- 
tice of the two recent New York editions of Coleridge’s Aids 
to Reflection, which, by some, has been understood to im- 
ply a charge of disingenuousness against Messrs. Swords, 
Stanford, and Co.,the publishers of one of the editions ; and 
as no such charge was intended by the Review, it is now dis- 
tinctly disclaimed. The case, according to the statement of 
these gentlemen, is this; they saw fit to publish a reprint of 
the work in question, from the fourth English edition, sub- 
stituting a preliminary essay by Dr. M‘Vickar for that of 
Dr. Marsh, not because they were precluded from using the 
latter by its copy right, but because they considered Dr. 
M‘Vickar’s as better suited to their purpose, and more in 
accordance with their views ; and that having omitted Dr. 
Marsh’s essay, they, of course, omitted that part of Henry 
Nelson Coleridge’s advertisement which commended it ;— 
that, moreover, it could not be their intention to keep Dr. 
Marsh’s essay out of sight, or to throw discredit upon it, as 
their own editor makes it the subject of a long comment, 
and deems it necessary to state the reasons which, in his 
view, made its re-publication inexpedient, in connexion with 
the stereotype edition superintended by him. The in- 
sertion of a London publisher’s name on the title page, they 
say, is too common a usage to need explanation. Having 
before admitted the complaints of the aggrieved party, justice 
required us to extend the same privilege to the respondents, 
and we assure them all, that we should be alike unwilling to 
do wrong to either. 





We are obliged to send out our present number of the Re- 
view without the usual Quarterly Chronicle, and Quarterly 
List of new publications. The great but unavoidable length 
of the articles on the Democracy of Athens, and on Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, extended the first department of the Journal to the 
full number of pages properly belonging to the whole ; and when 
to this was added a long list of Critical Notices, we had so 
far exceeded our limits in quantity, and so nearly reached 
them in point of time, that we were compelled to stop. We 
regret it the less, as the Quarter has not been one of great 
interest, either in the political or literary world. 
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